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CHAPTER  I. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DfPBOYED   TBANSPORT   ON   CIVILISATION. 

1.  The  art  by  which  the  products  of  labour  and  thought, 
and  the  persons  who  labour  and  think,  are  transferred  from 
place  to  place,  is,  more  than  anj  other,  essential  to  social 
advancement.  Without  it  no  other  art  can  progress.  A 
people  who  does  not  possess  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  emerged 
from  barbarism.  A  people  who  has  not  made  some  advances 
in  it  cannot  jet  have  risen  above  a  low  state  of  civilisation. 
Nevertheless,  this  art  has  been,  of  all  others,  the  latest  in 
attaining  a  state  of  perfection,  so  late,  indeed,  that  the  future 
historian  of  social  progress  will  record,  without  anj  real  viola- 
tion of  truth,  that  its  creation  is  one  of  the  events  which  have 
most  eminently  signalised  the  present  age  and  generation. 
For,  although  transport  by  land  and  water  was  practised  by 
our  forefathers,  its  condition  was  so  immeasurably  below 
that  to  which  it  has  been  carried  in  our  times,  that  a  more 
adequate  idea  of  its  actual  state  will  be  conveyed  by  calling 
it  a  new  art,  than  by  describing  it  as  an  improvement  on  the 
old  one. 

But  if  human  invention  have  been  late  in  directing  its 
powers  to  this  object,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  nobly 
compensated  for  the  tardiness  of  its  action  by  the  incom- 
parable rapidity  of  advancement  it  has  produced,  when  once 
they  have  been  brought  into  play.  Within  an  hundred  yeara 
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more  has  been  accomplished  in  facilitating  and  expediting 
intercommunication  than  was  effected  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  statement 
may,  perhaps,  appear  strained  and  exaggerated,  but  it  will 
hear  the  test  of  examination. 

The  geographical  conditions  of  the  world,  the  distribution 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  the  exclusive  appropriatioii 
of  its  natural  productions  destined  for  their  use,  to  the 
various  countries  of  which  it  consists,  have  imposed  on 
mankind  the  necessity  of  intercommunication  and  commerce. 
Commerce  is  nothing  more  than  the  interchange  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  industry  between  people  and  people.  Such  in- 
terchange presupposes  the  existence  of  the  art  of  transport 
by  land  and  water.  In  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  thii 
art  will  be  the  extent  of  commerce. 

A  people  incapable  of  communicating  with  others  must 
subsist  exclusively  upon  the  productions  of  its  own  labour 
and  its  own  soil.  But  nature  has  given  us  desires  after  the 
productions  of  other  soils  and  other  climates.  Besides  thisi 
the  productions  of  each  particular  soil  or  country  are  ob- 
tainable in  superfluity.  They  are  infinitely  more  in  quantity 
than  the  people  by  whom  and  amidst  whom  they  are  pro- 
duced have  need  of;  while  other  and  distant  peoples  are  in  a 
like  situation,  having  a  superfluity  of  some  products  and  an 
insufficiency  or  a  total  absence  of  others.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  a  superfluity  of  cotton, 
the  people  of  the  West  India  Islands  have  a  superfluity  of 
coffee  and  tobacco,  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  a  superfluity 
of  sugar,  the  people  who  inhabit  the  vast  valley  of  the  Upper 
^lississippi  and  Missouri  have  a  8U()erfluity  of  com  and  cattle^ 
the  people  of  civilised  Europe  have  a  superfluity  of  the 
j)roducts  of  mechanical  labour,  those  of  France  have  a  super- 
fluity of  silk  goods,  those  of  England  of  manufactured  cotton, 
porcelain,  and  hardware.  Each  of  these  various  peoples  is 
able  and  willing  to  supply  the  others  with  those  prodactioiii 
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in  which  themselves  abound,  and  to  receive  in  exchange 
those  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  and  which  abound  else- 
where. 

Buty  to  accomplish  such  interchanges,  means  of  transport 
must  be  provided,  and  this  transport  must  be  sufficiently 
cheap,  speedy,  safe,  and  regular,  to  enable  these  several  pro- 
ductions to  arrive  with  their  consumers,  and  be  delivered  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  be  compatible  with  the 
ability  of  the  consumer  to  purchase  them. 

Among  the  advantages  which  attend  improved  means  of 
transport,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  lowering  the 
price  of  all  commodities  whatever  in  the  market  of  con- 
sumption, and  thereby  stimulating  production.  The  price 
paid  for  an  article  by  its  consumer  consists  of  two  elements : 
1st,  the  price  paid  for  the  article  to  its  producer  at  the 
place  of  its  production ;  and,  2ndly,  the  expense  of  conveying 
it  from  that  place  to  the  consumer.  In  this  latter  element 
is  included  the  cost  of  its  transport  and  the  commercial  ex- 
penses connected  with  such  transport.  These  last  include  a 
variety  of  items  which  enter  largely  into  the  price  of  the 
commodity,  such  as  the  cost  of  transport,  properly  so  called, 
the  interest  on  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  proportionate  to 
the  time  which  elapses  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  the 
insnraDce  against  damage  or  loss  during  the  transport.  This 
insurance  must  be  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  con- 
sumer. If  it  be  not  effected  by  those  who  convey  the  com- 
modity to  the  consumer,  the  value  of  the  goods  which  may 
be  lost  or  damaged  in  the  transport  will  necessarily  be  charged 
in  the  price  of  those  which  arrive  safe.  In  either  case  the 
coDsamer  pays  the  insurance.  There  are  also  the  charges 
for  storage,  packing,  transhipment,  and  a  variety  of  other 
commercial  details,  the  total  of  which  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ultimate  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

In  many  cases,  these  expenses  incidental  to  transport 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  half  the  real  price  of  the 
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article ;  in  Bome  they  amount  to  three-fourths  or  four-fifthsi 
or  even  a  larger  proportion. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  raw  cotton  produced  on  the 
plains  of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia.  This  article  is  packed 
in  bales  hj  the  producer  at  the  place  of  production.  These 
are  then  transported  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  whence 
thej  are  exported  to  Liverpool.  Arriving  at  Liverpool,  thej 
are  transferred  upon  the  railway,  by  which  they  are  trans* 
ported  to  Manchester,  Stockport,  Preston,  or  some  other  sett 
of  manufacture.  The  raw  material  is  there  taken  by  the 
manufacturer,  spun  into  thread,  woven  into  cloth,  bleached 
and  printed,  glazed,  and  finished  for  the  consumers.  It  is 
then  repacked,  and  again  placed  on  the  railway  and  trans* 
ported  once  more  to  Liverpool,  when  it  is  re-embarked  for 
Cliarleston  or  Savannah,  for  example.  Arriving  there,  it  is 
again  placed  on  a  railway  or  in  a  steam-boat,  and  is  tran^ 
ported  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  finally  returns  to 
the  very  place  at  which  it  originally  grew,  and  is  repurchased 
by  its  own  producer.  AVithout  going  into  arithmetical  detail^ 
it  will  be  abundantly  apparent  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
price  thus  paid  for  the  manufactured  article  is  to  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  transport  and  commercial  expenaes. 
The  article  has  made  the  circuit  of  almost  half  the  globe 
before  it  has  found  its  way  back  in  its  manufactured  state. 

The  products  of  agricultural  labour  have,  in  general,  greet 
bulk  with  proportionately  small  value.  The  cost  of  traot* 
port  has  consequently  a  g^reat  influence  upon  the  prioe  of 
these  in  the  market  of  consumption.  Unless,  therefore,  this 
transport  can  be  effected  with  considerable  economy,  these 
products  must  be  consumed  on  the  spot  where  thej  aie 
produced. 

In  the  case  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  prodactioiis  of 
agriculture,  speed  of  transport  is  as  essential  as  cheapnei^ 
for  they  will  deteriorate  and  be  destroyed  by  the  operatiiMi 
of  time  alone.    Without  great  perfection,  therefore^  in  tki 
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irt  of  transport,  objects  of  this  class  must  necessarily  be 
consumed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  they  are  raised.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  the  farm-yard,  and  the  garden. 

In  countries  where  transport  is  dear  and  slow,  there  con- 
sequently arises  great  disadvantage,  not  only  to  the  rural, 
but  also  to  the  urban  population.  While  the  class  of  articles 
just  referred  to  are  at  a  ruinously  low  price  in  the  rural 
districts,  they  are  at  a  ruinously  high  price  in  the  cities  and 
larger  class  of  towns.  In  the  country,  where  they  exist  in 
superfluity,  they  fetch  comparatively  nothing :  in  the  towns, 
where  the  supply  is  immeasurably  below  the  demand,  they 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  affluent. 

But  if  sufficiently  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  transport  be 
provided,  these  productions  find  their  way  easily  to  the  great 
centres  of  population  in  the  towns,  and  the  rural  population 
which  produces  them  receives  in  exchange  innumerable 
articles  of  use  and  luxury  of  which  they  were  before  de- 
prived. 

France,  one  of  the  most  civilised  states  of  Europe,  exhibits 
a  deplorable  illustration  of  this.  Notwithstanding  the  fer- 
tility of  her  soil,  the  number,  the  industry,  and  intelligence 
of  her  population,  the  products  of  every  description,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  abound  in  her  territory,  yet,  from  the 
absence  of  sufficiently  easy  means  of  intercommunication, 
these  advantages  have  been  hitherto  almost  annihilated.  All 
these  productions,  in  the  place  where  they  are  raised,  can  be 
obtained  at  a  lower  price  than  in  most  other  countries ;  and 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  transport,  they  would  attain, 
if  brought  to  the  place  where  they  are  in  demand,  a  price 
which  would  amount  to  a  prohibition  on  their  consumption. 
From  this  cause  the  industry  of  France  has  long  been  to  a 
great  extent  paralysed. 

In  some  cases  the  price  of  an  article  at  the  place  of  con- 
sumption consists  exclusively  of  the  cost  of  transport.     An 
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article  lias  frequently  no  value  in  the  place  where  it  is  found, 
which  nevertheless  would  have  a  considerable  value  trans- 
ported elsewhere.  Numerous  instances  of  this  will  occur  in 
the  case  of  manures  used  in  agriculture.  Every  reduction, 
therefore,  which  can  be  made  in  the  cost  of  the  transport  of 
these,  will  tend  in  a  still  greater  proportion  to  lower  their 
price  to  those  who  use  them. 

Cases  even  occur  in  which  the  cost  of  transport  is  actually 
greater  than  the  price  paid  for  an  article  by  the  consumer. 
This,  which  would  seem  a  paradox,  is  nevertheless  easily 
explained.  An  article  in  a  given  place  may  be  a  nuisance, 
and  its  possessor  may  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  its  re- 
moval. This  article,  however,  transported  to  another  place, 
may  become  eminently  useful,  and  even  be  the  means  of 
stimulating  profitable  production.  The  cleansing  the  common 
sewers  of  a  city  affords  a  striking  example  of  this.  The  filth 
and  offal  which  arc  removed  are  a  nuisance  where  they  exist, 
and  may  even  be  the  cause  of  pestilence  and  death.  Trans- 
ported, however,  to  the  fields  of  the  aprriculturist,  they 
become  the  instruments  of  increased  fertility.  Cases  may 
be  cited  where  the  whole  cost  of  transport  will  be  more 
than  covered  by  the  sum  paid  for  the  removal  of  the 
nuisance.* 

Every  improvement  in  the  art  of  transport  having  a 
tendency  to  diminish  cost,  and  augment  speed  and  safety, 
operates  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  stimulate  consumption  and 
production,  and  thereby  advance  national  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. When  the  price  of  an  article  in  the  market  rf 
consumption  is  reduced  by  this  cause,  the  demand  for  it  is 
increased :  1st,  by  enabling  former  consumers  to  use  it  more 
freely  and  largely;  nnd,  2ndly,  by  placing  it  within  the  reach 
of  other  classes  of  consumers  who  were  before  compelled  to 

*  In  Aberdeen  the  streets  are  swept  every  day,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
l,<400i2.,  and  the  refuse  brings  in  2,000^  a-ycar.  In  Perth  the  scavenging 
coats  l^SOOL  per  annum,  and  the  manure  sells  for  1,73C/. 
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abstain  from  it  by  its  dearness.  The  increase  of  consumption 
from  this  cause  is  generally  in  a  larger  ratio  than  the 
diminution  of  price.  The  number  of  consumers  able  and 
willing  to  pay  one  shilling  for  any  proposed  article  is  much 
more  than  twice  the  number  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay 
two  shillings  for  the  same  article. 

But  consumption  is  also  augmented  in  another  way  by 
this  diminution  of  price.  The  saving  effected  by  consumers 
who,  before  the  reduction,  purchased  at  the  higher  price, 
will  now  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  other  articles 
of  use  or  enjoyment,  and  thus  other  branches  of  industry 
are  stimulated. 

The  improvements  which  cheapen  transport,  necessarily 
including  the  expenditure  of  less  labour  in  effecting  it,  might 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  attended  with  injury  to  the  industry 
employed  in  the  business  of  transport  itself,  by  throwing  out 
of  occupation  that  portion  of  labour  rendered  superfluous  by 
the  improvement.  But  experience  shows  the  result  to  be 
the  reverse.  The  diminished  cost  of  transport  invariably 
augments  the  amount  of  commerce  transacted,  and  in  a  much 
larger  ratio  than  the  reduction  of  cost;  so  that,  in  fact, 
although  a  less  amount  of  labour  is  employed  in  the  trans- 
port of  a  given  amount  of  commodities  than  before,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  labour  is  necessary  by  reason  of  the  vast 
increase  of  commodities  transmitted.  The  history  of  the 
arts  supplies  innumerable  examples  of  this.  TVlien  railways 
were  first  brought  into  operation  it  was  declared,  by  the 
opponents  of  this  great  improvement  (for  it  had  opponents, 
and  violent  ones),  that  not  only  would  an  immense  amount 
of  human  industry  connected  with  the  business  of  land  car- 
riage be  utterly  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  also^  that 
a  great  quantity  of  horses  would  be  rendered  useless.  Ex- 
perience was  not  long  in  supplying  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  prevision. 

The  moment  the  first  great  line  of  railway  was  brought 
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into  operation  between  Liverpool  and  Manchestery  the 
traffic  between  those  places  was  quadrupled,  and  it  is  now 
well  known  that  the  quantity  of  labour,  both  human  and 
chevaline,  employed  in  land  carriage  where  railways  have 
been  established,  has  been  increased  in  a  vast  proportion, 
instead  of  being  diminished. 

In  1846  there  were  seventy-three  stage-coaches  or  lines 
of  omnibus  employed  in  the  transport  of  passengers  to 
and  from  the  several  stations  of  the  North  of  France  Rail- 
way, which  supplied  176  arrivals  and  departures,  had  5776 
places  for  passengers,  and  employed  daily  979  horses.  In 
the  six  months  ending  31st  December,  1846,  these  coaches 
transported  486,948  passengers. 

Improvements  in  transport  which  augment  the  speed, 
without  injuriously  increasing  the  expense  or  diminishing 
the  safety,  are  attended  witli  effects  similar  to  those  which 
follow  from  cheapness. 

A  part  of  the  cost  of  transport  consists  of  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  production  chargeable  for  the  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  departure  of  the  article  from  the  producer  and 
its  delivery  to  the  consumer.  This  element  of  price  is 
clearly  diminished  in  the  exact  proportion  to  the  increased 
speed  of  transport. 

But  increased  speed  of  transport  also  operates  beneficially 
on  commerce  in  another  way.  Numerous  classes  of  articles 
of  production  become  deteriorated  by  time,  and  many  are 
absolutely  destroyed,  if  not  consumed  within  a  certain  time. 
It  is  evident  that  such  articles  admit  of  transport  only  when 
they  can  reach  the  consumer  in  a  sufficiently  sound  state 
for  use  ;  various  classes  of  articles  of  food  come  under  this 
condition. 

While  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  occupied  with  the 
numerous  railway  acts  which  had  been  brought  before  them, 
a  great  mass  of  evidence  was  pro<luced  illustrating  the  ad- 
vantages which  both  producer  and  consumer  would  obtain 
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bj  the  increased  cheapness  and  expedition  of  transport 
which  railways  would  supply.  It  was  shown  that  the  diffi- 
culties attending  transport  bj  common  roads  affected,  in  an 
injurious  manner,  the  grazier  who  supplied  the  markets  with 
veal  and  lamb.  Lambs  and  calves  were  generally  sent  by 
the  road ;  and  when  too  young  to  leave  the  mothers  for  so 
long  a  time  as  the  journey  required,  the  producer  was  obliged 
to  send  the  ewes  or  cows  with  them  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  way.  This  also  rendered  it  impossible  to  send  them  to 
market  sufficiently  young,  which  it  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  do,  that  the  mothers  might  feed  off  earlier. 

But,  independently  of  this,  the  animals  of  every  species 
driven  to  market  on  the  common  roads  were  proved  to  suffer 
so  much  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  that  when  they 
arrived  at  market  their  flesh  was  not  in  a  wholesome  state. 
They  were  often  driven  till  their  feet  were  sore.  Sheep 
frequently  had  their  feet  literally  worn  off,  and  were  obliged 
to  be  sold  on  the  road  for  what  they  would  fetch.  Extensive 
graziers  declared  that,  in  such  cases,  they  would  be  gainers 
by  a  safe  and  expeditious  transport  for  the  animals,  '^  even 
though  it  cost  double  the  price  paid  to  the  drovers." 

Butchers  engaged  in  large  business  in  London  proved 
that  the  cattle  driven  to  that  market  from  considerable 
distances  sustained  so  much  injury  that  their  value  was 
considerably  lessened,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
meat,  arising  from  the  animal  being  slaughtered  in  a  diseased 
state ;  that  the  animal  being  fatigued  and  overdriven  "  be- 
came feverish,  his  looks  became  not  so  good,  and  he  lost 
weight  by  the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  fatigue." 

It  was  shown  further,  that  even  steam-vessels,  when  they 
could  be  resorted  to,  did  not  altogether  remove  this  objection. 
Cattle  arriving  from  Scotland  in  steam-vessels  are  found  in 
London  to  be  in  an  unnatural  state ;  ^*  they  seem  stupified, 
and  in  a  state  suffering  from  fatigue." 

It  is  not  merely  the  fatigue  of  travelling  which  injures 
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the  animal,  but  also  the  absence  from  its  accoBtomed  pasture. 
The  injury  from  this  cause  is  more  or  less,  under  different 
circumstances,  but  always  considerable  :  in  order  to  obviate 
this,  a  large  portion  of  the  meat  supplied  to  the  Londoii 
market  was  slaughtered  in  the  country,  and  came  in  this 
state,  in  winter,  from  distances  round  London  to  the  extent 
of  one  hundred  miles.  In  warm  weather  a  large  quandtj  of 
it  was  spoiled.  The  transport  of  calves  and  lambs  from  a 
distance  greater  than  thirty  miles  is  altogether  impracticaUe 
by  common  roads,  and  even  from  that  distance  is  attended 
with  difficulty  and  injury. 

To  convey  these  and  other  live  cattle  from  a  great  distance, 
not  only  speed  but  evenness  of  motion  is  indispensable. 
Now  these  two  requisites  cannot  be  combined  by  any  other 
means  than  the  application  of  steam-engines  upon  a  railroad. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  showed  that  the  supply  of 
animal  food  to  the  metropolis  was  not  only  defective  in 
quantity,  but  of  unwholesome  quality — comparatively,  at 
least,  with  what  it  might  be,  if  the  tract  from  which  it  could 
be  supplied  were  rendered  more  extensive. 

But,  forcibly  as  the  evidence  bore  on  this  species  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  it  was  still  stronger  respecting  the  produce 
of  the  dairy  and  the  garden.  Milk,  cream,  and  fresh  butler, 
vegetables  of  every  denomination,  and  certain  descriptions 
of  fruit,  are  usually  supplied  exclusively  from  a  narrow 
annulus  of  soil  which  circumscribes  the  skirts  of  great  citiea. 
Every  artificial  expedient  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  extort 
from  this  limited  portion  of  land  the  necessary  supplies  tot 
the  population.  The  milk  is  of  a  quality  so  artificial,  that 
we  know  not  whether,  in  strict  propriety  of  language,  the 
name  milk  can  be  at  all  applied  to  it.  The  animals  that 
yield  it  are  fed,  not  upon  wholesome  and  natural  pasturage^ 
but,  in  a  great  degree,  on  grain  and  similar  articles.  It  wiD 
not  be  supposed  that  the  milk  which  they  yield  is  identical 
in  wholesome  and  nutritious  qualities  with  the  article  wbidi 
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eould  be  supplied  if  a  tract  of  land,  of  sufficient  extent  for 
the  pastun^e  of  cattle,  was  made  subservient  to  the  wants 
of  such  cities.  Add  to  this  that,  inferior  as  must  be  under 
such  circumstances  the  quality  of  the  milk,  there  exists  the 
strongest  temptations  to  the  seller  who  retails  it  to  adulterate 
it  still  farther  before  it  finds  its  waj  to  the  table  of  the 
ooniomer. 

Since  the  introduction  of  transport  by  railway?,  we  see 
attached  to  the  fast  trains,  morning  and  afternoon,  numerous 
waggons  loaded  with  tier  over  tier  of  milk-cans  for  the 
soj^ly  of  the  metropolitan  population,  l^lilk  is  thus  brought 
from  pastures  at  great  distances  from  the  cities  where  it  is 
eoDsamed.  In  Paris  the  benefits  of  this  have  been  very 
ooDspicuous. 

The  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  farmers  and  landlords, 
as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  by  carrying  extensive 
lines  of  railroad  through  populous  districts,  connecting  them 
with  those  places  from  which  supplies  of  food  and  other 
necessaries  might  be  obtained,  are  always  considerable.  The 
factitious  value  which  tracts  of  land  immediately  surrounding 
the  metropolis  and  large  towns  acquire  from  the  proximity 
of  the  markets,  is  thus  modified,  and  a  portion  of  their 
advantages  transferred  to  the  more  remote  districts;  thus 
equalising  the  value  of  agricultural  property,  and  rendering 
ity  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  local  circumstances. 
The  profit  of  the  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord  are 
augmented  by  the  reduced  cost  of  transport,  while  the  price 
pa^  by  the  consumer  is  diminished ;  the  advantages  of 
eentraliaation  are  realised  without  incurring  the  inconve- 
nience of  crowding  together  masses  of  people  within  small 
qpaceSy  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  brought  to  the 
eondition,  and  made  to  share  the  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment which  are  afforded  by  a  metropolis  and  by  towns  of 
the  larger  class- 
Steam  navigation  affords  many  striking  examples  of  like 
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advantages  obtained  in  the  transport  of  perishable  produc- 
tions. 

Pines  are  now  sold  in  the  markets  of  England  which  are 
brought  from  the  West  Indies ;  various  sorts  of  fruit  are 
likewise  brought  from  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  Europe 
which  could  not  be  transported  in  sailing  vesseb^  as  thej 
would  not  keep  during  the  vojage.  Oranges  are  sent  in 
large  quantities  from  the  Havannah  to  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile,  in  the  United  States  :  when  thej  are  brought  bj 
sailing  vessels,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cargo  is  lost  bj 
the  destruction  and  deterioration  of  the  fruit ;  when  sent  hj 
steamers,  thej  arrive  sound. 

The  utility  of  an  article  often  depends  on  its  place.  Thus, 
what  is  useless  at  one  part  of  the  world  will  become  emi- 
nently valuable  if  transmitted  to  another.  We  have  alreadj 
given  examples  of  this  in  the  case  of  agricultural  manures. 
Others  present  themselves.  Ice  at  mid«winter  in  Boston, 
Halifax,  or  St.  John's,  has  no  value ;  but  this  ice,  properly 
packed  and  embarked,  is  transmitted  to  the  Havannah  or 
Calcutta,  where  a  price  is  readily  obtained  for  it  which  pays 
with  profit  the  cost  of  the  voyage. 

Like  all  the  other  effects  of  improved  transport,  thii 
reacts  and  produces  collateral  benefits.  The  ships  thus 
enabled  to  go  to  Calcutta  laden  with  a  cargo  which  costs 
nothing  and  produces  a  considerable  profit,  instead  of  going 
in  ballast,  which  would  be  attended  with  a  certain  ex- 
pense, return  with  cargoes  which  again  become  profitable  in 
the  port  from  which  they  sailed,  and  which  they  could  not 
have  bought  with  profit  unless  aided  by  the  expedient  jost 
mentioned. 

Important  as  are  improvements  in  the  transport  of  the 
products  of  industry,  they  are  less  so  than  those  which 
facilitate  the  transport  of  persons.  Here  speed  becomes  of 
panunonnt  importance.  In  the  case  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, the  time  of  the  transport  is  represented  only  by  the 
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interest  on  the  cost  of  production  of  the  article  trans-> 
mitted. 

In  the  case  of  the  transport  of  persons,  the  time  of  trans- 
port is  represented  by  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  tra- 
vellers, and  their  expenses  on  the  road ;  and  as  travellers  in 
general  belong  to  the  superior  and  more  intelligent  classes, 
their  time  is  proportionally  valuable. 

When  cheapness  can  be  sufficiently  combined  with  speed, 
considerable  advantage  is  gained  by  the  operative  classes. 

The  demand  for  labour  in  the  several  great  centres  of 
population  varies  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  exceeding, 
and  sometimes  falling  short  of  the  supply.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  operative  having  little  other  capital  save  his  bodily 
strength,  is  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  nay,  often  even  to 
mendicancy. 

In  the  former  case,  the  producer  is  compelled  to  pay  an 
excessive  rate  of  wages,  which  falls  disadvantageously  on 
the  articles  produced,  in  the  shape  of  an  undue  increase  of 
price,  and  thereby  checks  consumption.  But  although 
the  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  in  the  labour 
market  is  liable  to  be  thus  deranged,  it  rarely  or  never 
happens  that  it  is  subject  to  the  same  derangement  in  all  the 
centres  of  population.  Supply  is  never  in  excess  every 
where  at  once,  nor  is  it  in  all  places  at  once  deficient. 
Improvements  in  transport,  which  will  render  travelling 
cheap,  easy,  and  expeditious,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious  operative,  will  enable 
labour  to  shift  its  place  and  seek  those  markets  in  which  the 
demand  is  greatest.  Thus,  the  places  where  the  supply  is 
in  excess  will  be  relieved,  and  those  where  the  demand  is  in 
excess  will  be  supplied. 

The  extent  of  soil  by  which  great  cities  are  supplied  with 
perishable  articles  of  food,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
speed  of  transport  A  ring  of  country  immediately  about  a 
great  capital,  is  occupied  by  market-gardens  and  other  esta** 
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blishments  for  suppljing  the  vast  population  collected  in 
the  city  with  their  commodities.  The  width  of  this  ring 
will  be  determined  by  the  speed  with  which  the  articles 
in  question  can  be  transported.  It  cannot  exceed  such  a 
breadth  as  will  enable  the  products  raised  at  its  extreme 
limit  to  reach  the  centre  in  such  a  time  as  maj  be  com- 
patible with  their  fitness  for  use. 

It  is  evident  that  any  improvement  in  transport  which 
will  double  its  speed  will  double  the  radius  of  this  circle ; 
an  improvement  which  will  treble  its  speed  will  increase  the 
same  radius  in  a  threefold  proportion.  Now,  as  the  actual 
area  or  quantity  of  soil  included  within  such  a  radius  is 
augmented,  not  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  radius  itself,  but  in 
the  proportion  of  its  square,  it  follows  that  a  double  speed 
will  give  a  fourfold  area  of  supply,  a  triple  speed  a  nine- 
fold area  of  supply,  and  so  on.  How  great  the  advantages 
therefore  are,  which  in  this  case  attend  increased  speed,  are 
abundantly  apparent. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  transport  of  persons,  the  advantages 
of  increased  speed  are  equally  remarkable.  The  population 
of  a  great  capital  is  condensed  into  a  small  compass,  and,  so 
to  speak,  hea|>ed  together,  by  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
of  passing  over  long  distances.  Hence  has  arisen  the  densely 
populated  state  of  great  cities  like  London  and  Paris.  With 
easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  means  of  locomotion,  this  tendency,  so 
adverse  to  physical  enjoyment  and  injurious  to  health,  is  pro- 
portionally neutralised.  Distances  practically  diminish  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  the  speed  of  personal  locomotion.  And 
here  the  same  arithmetical  proportion  is  applicable.  If  the 
speed  by  which  |>ersons  can  be  transported  from  place  to 
place  be  doubled,  the  same  population  can,  without  incm- 
venience,  be  spread  over  four  times  the  area ;  if  the  speed  be 
tripled,  it  may  occupy  nine  times  the  area,  and  so  on. 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  present  habits  of  the 
population  of  London,  and  with  those  which  prevailed  before 
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the  establishment  of  railways,  will  perceive  the  practical  tmth 
of  this  observation.  It  is  not  now  unusual  for  persons  whose 
place  of  business  is  in  the  centre  of  the  capita^  to  reside  with 
their  families  at  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
from  that  centre.  Nevertheless,  they  are  able  to  arrive  at 
their  respective  shops,  counting-houses,  or  offices,  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  to  return  without  inconvenience  to 
their  residence  at  the  usual  time  in  the  evening.  Hence 
in  all  directions  roimd  the  metropolis  in  which  railways  are 
extended,  habitations  are  multiplied,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  former  population  of  London  has  been  diffused  in  these 
quarters.  The  same  will,  of  course,  be  applicable  to  the 
country  which  surrounds  all  other  great  towns.  It  is  felt  at 
PariSy  Brussels,  and  other  capitals  of  Europe,  just  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  they  are  supplied  with  railway 
communication. 

This  principle  of  diffusion,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
towns  only.  It  extends  to  an  entire  country  when  well  in- 
tersected by  lines  of  easy,  rapid,  and  cheap  communication. 

The  population,  instead  of  being  condensed  into  masses, 
is  more  uniformly  diffused ;  and  the  extent  of  the  diffusion 
which  may  be  thus  effected,  compatibly  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  intercourse,  will  be,  to  use  an  arithmetical  phrase, 
in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  speed  of  loco- 
motion. 

The  common  average  of  the  speed  of  diligences  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  is  two  leagues,  or  about 
five  miles,  an  hour.  The  speed  of  stage-coaches  in  Eng- 
land, before  the  establishment  of  railways,  did  not  average 
eight  miles  an  hour.  According  to  the  principle  just  ex- 
plained, it  would  follow  that  the  same  degree  of  intercourse 
could  be  kept  up  in  England  in  a  space  of  sixty-four  square 
miles,  which  in  France  could  be  maintained  only  within 
twenty-five  square  miles.  Since  the  establishment  of  railways 
the  average  speed  upon  these  lines  of  communication,  on 
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most  parts  of  the  Continent  and  in  America,  is  fifteen  miles 
an  hour.  By  this  improvement,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried, 
as  compared  with  diligences,  the  area  of  practical  communi- 
cation, or,  what  is  the  same,  of  the  diffusion  of  the  population 
compatible  with  a  given  degree  of  intercourse,  has  been 
augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  five  to  the  square  of 
fifteen ;  that  is,  in  a  ratio  of  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  In  other  words,  the  same  degree  of  intercourse 
can  be  maintained  by  means  of  the  present  railways  within 
an  area  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles,  as 
could  be  previously  maintained  by  diligences  within  an  area 
of  twenty-five  square  miles. 

But  in  England,  where  the  average  speed  of  railway 
transit  is  much  greater,  this  power  of  diffusion  is  propor-> 
tionally  increased.  Assuming  the  average  speed  on  English 
railways  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  which  is  less  than 
its  actual  amount,  the  power  of  intercommunication  thus 
obtained  will  bear  to  that  obtained  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  where  railways  are  in  operation,  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  twenty-five  to  the  square  of  fifteen;  that  is,  of 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
or  of  twenty -five  to  nine. 

Thus,  the  English  railways  afford  the  same  facilities  of 
communication  within  an  area  of  twenty-five  square  miles 
as  is  afforded  by  the  continental  railways  within  an  area  of 
nine  square  miles ;  and  thus,  by  augmenting  the  speed  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  the  practical  conre* 
nience  to  the  public  is  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  nine  to 
twenty-five,  or  very  nearly  as  three  to  one. 

The  importance  of  good  internal  communications  in  mili- 
tary affairs  has  long  been  acknowledged.  By  the  posaessioii 
of  such  means  of  transport  as  may  enable  a  body  of  troopoi 
with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  to  be  transported  promptly 
and  rapidly  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the 
ttanding  army,  maintained  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  order 
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at  home  as  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers^  may  be  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  such  facilities. 

Instead  of  maintaining  garrisons  and  posts  at  points  of 
the  country  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  at  such  points  that  they  can,  at 
need,  be  transported  with  promptitude  to  any  other  point 
that  may  be  desired.  In  case  of  invasion,  or  any  foreign 
attack  on  the  frontier,  by  good  internal  communications,  the 
troops  quartered  throughout  the  interior  can  be  rapidly 
transferred  and  concentrated  upon  the  point  attacked. 

If,  however,  such  improvements  in  the  art  of  transport 
facilitate  the  means  of  maintaining  order  at  home  and  of 
defence  against  a  foreign  enemy,  on  the  one  hand,  they  also 
happily,  on  the  other,  greatly  diminish  the  probability  of  a 
necessity  for  such  expedients.  *'  The  natural  effect  of  com- 
merccy"  says  Montesquieu,  "is  to  tend  to  and  consolidate 
peace."  Two  nations  who  trade  with  each  other  soon 
become  respectively  dependent.  If  one  have  an  interest  to 
buy,  the  other  has  an  interest  to  sell,  and  a  multitude  of  ties, 
commercial  and  social,  spring  out  of  their  mutual  wants. 

Nothing  facilitates  and  developes  conmiercial  relations  so 
effectually  as  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  intercommunication. 
When,  therefore,  all  nations  shall  be  found  more  intimately 
connected  with  each  other  by  these  means,  they  will  in- 
evitably multiply  their  exchanges^  and  general  commerce 
will  undergo  great  extension,  mutual  interest  will  awaken 
moral  sympathies^  and  will  lead  to  political  alliances.  After 
having  for  ages  approached  each  other  only  for  war,  peoples 
will  henceforward  visit  each  other  for  purposes  of  amity  and 
intelligence,  and  old  antipathies,  national  and  political,  which 
have  so  long  divided  and  ruined  neighbouring  states,  will 
speedily  vanish. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  this  general  tendency  towards  pacific 
progress  and  peace,  war  should  occasionally  break  out,  the 
improTed  means  of  intercommunication  will  aid  in  bringing 
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it  to  a  prompt  close.  A  single  battle  will  decide  the  fate  of 
a  country,  and  the  longest  war  will  be  probably  circum- 
scribed within  a  few  months. 

The  advantages  of  good  means  of  communication  in  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  civilisation  bj 
intellectual  means,  are  not  less  considerable.  While  the 
means  of  intercommunication  are  slow,  difficult,  and  costly, 
great  cities  have  a  tendency  to  monopolise  intelligence, 
civilisation,  and  refinement.  There  genius  and  talent  are 
naturally  attracted,  while  the  rural  districts  are  left  in  a 
comparatively  rude  and  almost  barbarous  state.  With  easy 
and  rapid  means  of  locomotion,  however,  the  best  part  of 
the  urban  population  circulates  freely  through  the  country. 
This  interfusion  improves  and  civilises  the  rural  population. 
The  highest  intelligence  will  be  occasionally  found,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  diffusing  knowledge  and  science  in  the 
remotest  villages.  We  cannot  now  take  up  a  London  journal 
without  observing  announcements  of  men  distinguished  in 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge  and  art,  visiting  the 
various  towns  and  villages  of  the  provinces,  and  delivering 
there  lectures  on  science,  and  entertainments  and  exhibitions 
in  the  fine  arts.  So  rapid  are  the  communications,  that  it  is 
frequently  announced  that  this  or  tliat  professor  or  artist 
will,  on  Monday  evening,  deliver  a  lecture  or  entertainment 
in  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday  in  Manchester,  on  Wednesday  in 
Preston,  on  Thursday  in  Halifax,  on  Friday  in  Leeds,  and 
so  forth. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  aspirations  of  the  present  generation 
after  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  mind, 
unsatisfied  with  a  celerity  of  transmission  so  rapid  by  the 
railway,  which  literally  has  the  speed  of  the  wind,  bu 
provoked  from  human  invention  Htill  greater  wonders.  The 
Electric  Telegraph  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  in 
the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term,  annihilates  both  space  and 
time.     The  interval  which  elapses  between  the  transmission 
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of  a  message  from  London  and  its  delivery  at  Edinburgh, 
provided  the  line  is  uninten*upted,  is  absolutely  inappre- 
ciable. 

This  system  is  now  spreading  throughout  the  whole  civilised 
world.  The  United  States  of  America  are  overspread  with 
a  net-work  of  electricity.  The  President's  message  delivered 
at  Washington,  was  transmitted  from  thence  to  St.  Louis,  on 
the  confines  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  a  distance  of  about 
1200  miles,  in  an  hour.  The  news  from  Europe  arriving  at 
Boston  by  the  Cunard  steamers,  is  often  transmitted  to  New 
Orleans,  over  almost  the  entire  territory  of  the  United 
States  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  nearly  2000  miles, 
in  less  time  than  would  be  necessary  to  commit  it  to  paper. 
Even  the  small  delay  that  now  exists  arises,  not  from  any 
imperfection  in  the  instrument  of  transmission,  but  merely 
from  the  line  of  electric  communication  being  interrupted  from 
point  to  point,  and  transferred  from  one  system  of  telegraphs 
to  another,  at  several  intermediate  stations.  After  improve- 
ments shall  remove  such  delays  as  these,  we  shall  probably 
see  intelligence  conveyed  in  an  instant  over  a  quadrant  of 
the  globe. 

But  if  we  would  seek  for  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  by  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  various  expedients  supplied  by  science  to 
art,  it  is  in  the  practice  of  Journalism  that  we  are  to  look 
for  them,  and  moref  especially  in  the  great  enterprises  of  the 
London  newspapers.  The  proprietors  of  a  single  morning 
journal  are  able  to  maintain  agencies,  for  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  to  the  central  office  in  London,  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  besides  roving  correspondents 
wherever  the  prevalence  of  war,  revolution,  or  any  other 
public  event  exerts  a  local  interest.  These  various  agents  or 
"  correspondents  "  as  they  are  called,  not  only  transmit  to  the 
centre  of  intelligence  in  London  regular  despatches  by  the 
mails,  but  also,  on  occasion  of  emergency,  by  special  couriers. 
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These  despatches  are  first  received  bj  an  agent  at  Dover, 
bj  whom  thej  are  forwarded  to  London  bj  a  special  mes- 
senger. But  in  cases  where  intelligence  arrives  of  adequate 
importance,  this  Dover  agent  sends  it  to  London,  in  an 
abridged  form,  bj  the  electric  telegraph,  thus  anticipating 
the  detailed  despatches  bj  about  three  hours.  Within  two 
hours  of  its  arrival  the  intelligence  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
London  public. 

That  portion  of  the  journal  intended  for  the  provinces  is 
sent  to  press  at  3  a.  m.;  and  bj  the  activity  of  the  editors, 
reporters,  and  compositors,  all  of  whom  work  during  the 
night,  it  includes  not  onlj  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  often  sit  to  a  late  hour  in  the  morning, 
but  also  the  foreign  news  received  from  Dover,  as  above 
explained,  by  electric  telegraph.  This  earliest  impression  is 
printed  and  delivered  to  the  newsvenders,  in  sufficient  time 
to  be  despatched  to  the  provinces  by  the  early  railway  trains, 
and  it  is  thus  delivered  at  all  the  stations  along  the  road. 

The  part  of  the  impression  intended  for  London  circulation 
is  worked  off  and  delivered  later. 

Thus  we  see  that,  by  these  combinations  of  enterprise, 
intellectual  and  material,  the  intelligence  which  arrives  in 
London  at  3  a.m.,  is  written,  composed,  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  round  London, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  population  before  their  customary 
hour  of  breakfast. 

Even  before  the  present  improved  methods  of  transport 
were  brought  into  operation^  wonders  in  this  way  were 
effected. 

Thus,  in  some  cases  where  debates  of  adequate  public 
interest  took  place  in  Parliament  in  the  evening,  the  evening 
mails  (for  there  were  then  no  other)  carried  to  the  provinces 
the  first  part  of  an  important  speech,  reported  and  printed 
before  the  remaining  part  was  spoken.  Thus  it  was  related 
that  the  commencement  of  Mr.  (since  Lord)  Brougham's 
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celebrated  speech  on  the  reform  of  the  laws  was  read  at  tea- 
tables  twenty  miles  from  London  before  he  had  pronounced 
the  peroration. 

Few  of  the  numerous  readers  of  newspapers  have  the  least 
idea  of  the  immense  commercial,  social,  and  intellectual 
powers  wielded,  and  benefits  conferred,  by  these  daily  pub- 
licatioDs,  a  large  portion  of  which  influence  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  cheapness,  promptitude,  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  transmitted  from  the  capital  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  conmionly  estimated,  that  the  average  number  of 
copies  of  the  most  widely  circulating  London  journal  which 
are  daily  issued  amounts  at  present  to  little  less  than  forty 
thousand.  Each  of  these  forty  thousand  copies,  according 
to  common  estimation,  passes  under  the  eyes,  upon  an 
average,  of  at  least  ten  persons.  Thus  we  have  four  hun- 
dred thousand  daily  readers  of  one  organ  of  information 
and  intelligence.  But  the  effects  do  not  end  there.  These 
four  hundred  thousand  readers,  long  before  the  globe 
completes  a  revolution  on  its  axis,  become  four  hundred 
thousand  talkers,  and  have  vastly  more  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  hearers.  Thus  they  spread  more  widely  by 
the  ear  the  information,  the  arguments,  and  the  opinions 
they  have  received  through  the  eye.  We  shall  certainly 
not  be  overstating  the  result  if  we  assume,  that  this  influence 
of  a  single  journal,  directly  and  indirectly,  reaches  daily  a 
million  of  persons. 
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CHAP.  n. 

RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  TRANSPORT. 

In  the  first  attempts  at  an  interchange  of  the  products  of 
industry,  which  mark  the  incipient  commerce  of  a  people 
emerging  from  barbarism,  human  labour  and  the  strength 
of  the  inferior  animals  applied  in  the  most  rude  and  direct 
manner  to  transport  are  all  the  means  brought  into  pUiJ. 
The  pedlar  and  the  pack-horse  perform  all  the  operations 
of  interchange  which  take  place  in  an  infant  society.  Path- 
ways are  formed  over  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
a  course  more  or  less  direct,  between  village  and  village. 
The  beds  of  streams  following,  by  the  laws  of  physics,  the 
lowest  levels,  serve  as  the  first  indication  to  the  traveller 
how  to  avoid  steep  acclivities,  and,  by  deviating  from  the 
most  direct  and  shortest  course,  to  obtain  his  object  with  a 
diminished  amount  of  labour. 

As  industry  is  stimulated  and  becomes  more  productive, 
invention  is  brought  more  largely  into  play,  and  these  rude 
expedients  are  improved.  Wheel  carriages  are  invented, 
but  the  earliest  theatre  of  their  operations  is  the  immediate 
surface  of  the  soil  from  which  the  products  of  agriculture 
are  raised.  They  are  used  to  gather  and  transport  these  to 
a  place  where  they  may  be  sheltered  and  secured. 

But  to  enable  wheel  carriages  to  serve  as  the  meant  of 
transport  between  places  more  or  less  distant,  the  former 
horse-frnths  are  insufficient.  A  more  uniform  and  level 
surface,  and  a  harder  substratum,  become  indispensable.  In 
a  word,  a  Road,  constructed  with  more  or  less  perfection, 
b  necessary. 

These  roads,  at  first  extremely  rude  and  inartificial,  and 
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rendered  barelj  smooth  and  hard  enough  for  the  little  com- 
merce of  an  infant  people,  are  gradually  improved.  The 
carriages,  also,  which  serve  as  the  means  of  transport  under- 
go like  improvement,  until,  after  a  series  of  ages,  that  as* 
tonishing  instrument  of  commerce,  the  modern  road,  results, 
which  is  carried  on  an  artificial  causeway,  and  reduced,  at 
an  enormous  expense,  to  a  nearly  level  surface  by  means  of 
vast  excavations,  extensive  embankments,  bridges,  viaducts, 
tunnels,  and  other  expedients  supplied  by  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  the  engineer. 

Between  the  pack-horse,  used  in  the  first  stages  of  grow- 
ing commerce,  and  such  a  road  with  its  artificial  carriages, 
there  is  a  prodigious  distance.  The  first  step,  from  the  pack- 
horse  to  the  conmion  two-wheel  cart,  was,  in  itself,  a  great 
advance. 

It  is  calculated  that  a  horse  of  average  force,  working  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  cannot  transport  on  his  back  more 
than  two  hundred  weight,  and  that  he  can  carry  this  at  the 
rate  of  only  twenty-five  miles  a  day  over  an  average  level 
country.  The  same  horse,  working  in  a  two-wheel  cart, 
will  carry  through  the  same  distance  per  day  twenty  hundred 
weight,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  cart.  By  this  simple 
expedient,  therefore,  the  art  of  transport  was  improved  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  ten ;  in  other  words,  the  transport  which 
before  was  effected  at  the  cost  of  ten  pounds,  was,  with  this 
expedient,  reduced  to  the  cost  of  one  pound. 

The  adoption  of  expedients  for  the  maintenance  of  com- 
merce so  obvious  as  roads  would  seem  to  be  inevitable 
among  a  people  who  are  not  actually  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  that  not  only  was  the  construction  of 
good  roads  for  commercial  purposes  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  but  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  very  large  portion 
of  that  part  of  the  world  called  civilised  is  unprovided  with 
them.  With  the  exception  of  certain  parts  of  Europe,  the 
French  colony  of  Algeria,  and  the  United  States,  the  entire 
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surface  of  the  world  is  ^ill  without  this  means  of  inter- 
course. 

It  is  calculated  that,  of  the  entire  inhabited  part  of  the 
globe,  roads  do  not  'exist  in  more  than  two^sevenths.  The 
extensive  empire  of  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
main  communications,  such  as  that  between  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  is  without  them.  In  general,  the  only  practicable 
communications  tlirough  this  vast  territory  are  effected  in 
winter  on  the  surface  of  the  frozen  snow  by  sledges.  On 
the  return  of  summer,  when  the  snow  has  disappeared,  the 
communications  become  extremely  difficult,  slow,  and  ex- 
pensive. Spain  is  scarcely  better  supplied  with  roads  than 
Russia,  nor  do  we  find  much  improvement  in  the  practice  of 
transport  in  Italy.  Until  recently,  Corsica  possessed  no 
communications  of  this  sort;  horses  and  mules  were  the 
common  means  of  communication  and  interchange  in  that 
island  until  the  French  government  constructed  some  roads. 

The  roads  constructed  by  the  Romans'  and  Egyptians  will 
probably  be  referred  to  as  instances  of  an  early  advance  in 
this  art.  But  these  great  monuments  of  antiquity,  though 
serving  incidentally,  to  some  extent,  as  means  of  commerce, 
were  constructed  for  exclusively  military  purposes. 

The  most  ancient  roads  which  are  recorded  in  historj 
are  those  constructed,  by  order  of  Semiramis,  throughout 
the  extent  of  her  empire.  It  would  seem,  however,  thai 
the  commerce  of  that  day  did  not  find  these  communicatioot 
suitable  to  its  objects ;  for  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  epoch  al 
which  Tyre  and  Carthage  were  signalised  for  their  co- 
terprise,  their  commerce  was  almost  exclusively  carried  on 
by  tlie  coasting  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Notwithstanding  the  advanced  stage  to  which  civilisatioii 
had  arrived  in  Greece,  the  means  of  internal  communicatioii 
in  that  country  remained  in  a  state  of  great  imperfectioii. 
Tliis  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  multitude  of  tmill 
states  which  formed  that  confederation,  by  their  eonflictiiig 
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interests,  and  their  want  of  anj  moral  or  social  sympathies. 
The  common  sentiment  of  nationality  slumbered,  except 
when  it  was  awakened  by  the  strong  stimulus  of  foreign 
attack.  The  intercourse  between  one  centre  of  population 
and  another  was  then  very  restrained,  and  although  the 
public  ways  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  the  direction  of  the  most  considerable  men  6f  the  re- 
spective states,  they  were  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  The 
exigencies  of  internal  commerce  were  never  sufficiently 
pressing  to  excite  the  people  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  means  of  intercommunication  and  exchange. 

The  earliest  roads  which  were  really  rendered  conducive 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  any  considerable  scale,  were 
those  constructed  by  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians.  To 
the  latter  is  ascribed,  by  Isidore,  the  invention  of  paved 
roads. 

When  imperial  Rome  attained  the  meridian  of  her  power, 
and  her  empire  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  colossal  enterprises  were  entered  upon  for  the  con- 
struction of  vast  lines  of  communication,  extending  over 
the  immensity  of  her  territory.  These  roads,  however,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  were  constructed  without  the  slightest 
view  to  commercial  objects.  It  concerned  imperial  Rome 
but  little  that  her  provinces  should  be  united  by  commercial 
or  social  interests.  What  she  looked  to  was  to  be  enabled 
to  convey  with  celerity  her  powerful  legions  at  all  times  from 
one  extremity  of  her  dominions  to  another.  With  this  pur- 
pose, she  availed  herself  of  her  vast  resources  to  construct 
those  military  roads  intersecting  her  territory,  the  remains 
of  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. 

The  first  of  these  great  monuments  of  the  enterprise  and 
art  of  the  Roman  people  were  those  so  well  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Aurelia,  and  the  Via 
Flaminia.    Under  Julius  Caesar,  communications  were  made 
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bj  paved  roads  between  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  aU 
the  chief  towns.  During  the  kst  African  war,  a  pared 
road  was  constructed  from  Spain,  through  Graul,  to  the 
Alps.  Subsequently  similar  lines  of  communication  were 
carried  through  Savoj,  Dauphind,  Provence,  through  Gcr* 
manj,  through  a  part  of  Spain,  through  Graul,  and  even  to 
Constantinople. 

Asia  Minor,  Hungary,  and  Macedonia  were  overspread 
with  similar  lines  of  communication,  which  were  carried  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Nor  was  this  vast  enterprise 
obstructed  bj  the  intervention  of  seas.  The  great  lines 
which  terminated  on  the  shores  of  continental  Europe  were 
continued  at  the  nearest  points  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
and  continents.  Thus,  Sicilj,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  England, 
and  even  Africa  and  Asia,  were  intersected  and  penetrated 
by  roads,  forming  the  continuation  of  the  great  European 
Bjstem. 

These  colossal  works  were  not  paths  rudelj  prepared  for 
the  action  of  the  feet  of  horses  and  the  wheels  of  carriages^ 
bj  merely  removing  the  natural  asperities  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  They  were  constructed,  on  the  contrary,  on 
principles  in  some  respects  as  sound  and  scientific  as  tboae 
which  modem  engineering  has  supplied.  Where  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  country  required  it,  forests  were  felled, 
mountains  excavated,  hills  levelled,  valleys  filled  up,  chasms 
and  rivers  bestridden  by  bridges,  and  marshes  drained,  to  an 
extent  which  would  suffer  little  by  comparison  with  the 
operations  of  our  great  road-makers  of  modem  times. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  these  means  of  commonicatioii, 
instead  of  subserving  the  purposes  of  the  commerce  of  the 
people  through  whose  territory  they  were  carried,  were^  ftr 
the  most  part,  destroyed.  When  the  barbarians  conqaored 
Rome,  and  a  multitude  of  states  were  formed  from  its  mini^ 
the  victors  shut  themselves  up  and  fortified  themselves  in 
these  several  states,  as  an  army  does  in  a  citadel ;  and,  fiv 
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from  constractiiig  new  roads,  tbey  destroyed  those  which  had 
already  existed,  as  a  town  threatened  with  siege  breaks  those 
communications  by  which  the  enemy  may  approach  it. 

From  this  epoch  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  nations 
ci  Europe,  animated  only  by  a  spirit  of  reciprocal  antagonism, 
thought  of  nothing  but  war,  and  entered  each  other's  terri- 
tories only  for  the  purposes  of  conflict  The  history,  of  the 
intercommunications  of  nations  during  the  middle  ages  is 
only  a  history  of  their  wars. 

When  Europe  emerged  from  this  state,  and  when  commerce 
began  to  force  itself  into  life,  its  operations  were  in  a  great 
measure  monopolised  by  Jewish  and  Lombard  merchants, 
who  carried  them  on  subject  to  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
danger. 

The  provincial  nobles  and  lords  of  the  soil,  through  whose 
possessions  the  merchant  necessarily  passed  in  carrying  on 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  were  nothing  better 
than  highway  robbers.  They  issued  with  their  bands  from 
their  castles  and  arrested  the  travelling  merchant,  stripping 
him  of  the  goods  which  he  carried  for  sale. 

The  sovereigns  of  France  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  penal 
enactments,  to  check  this  enormous  evil.  Dagobert  I.  es- 
tablished a  sort  of  code  to  regulate  the  public  communications 
through  his  dominions,  and  decreed  heavy  fines  against  such 
provincial  lords  as  might  obstruct  the  freedom  of  commu- 
nication, by  interrupting  or  plundering  travellers.  These 
decrees,  however,  remained  a  dead  letter,  no  adequate  power 
in  the  state  being  able  to  carry  them  into  practical  effect. 

Under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  this  abuse,  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  repress,  was,  in  some  measure,  re- 
cognised and  regularised.  Tolls  of  limited  amount  were 
allowed  to  be  exacted  by  the  local  proprietors  from  those  who 
passed  through  the  provinces  for  purposes  of  trade,  on  the 
condition  that  such  travellers  or  merchants  should  be  other- 
wise unmolested. 
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The  prevalence  of  all  these  vexatious  impediments  soon 
rendered  intercommunication  bj  land  almost  impracticable. 
The  roads,  such  as  thej  were,  became  accordingly  deserted, 
and  were  suffered  to  fall  into  utter  disrepair.  Daring  a 
series  of  ages,  internal  communication  and  internal  commeroe 
became  almost  suspended ;  a  journey  even  of  a  few  leagues 
being  regarded  as  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  undertaking. 

The  Crusades  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the  art  of 
transport.  The  population  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe 
l^ame  by  them  acquainted  with  the  productions  and  arts  of 
the  East.  New  desires  were  excited  and  new  wants  created. 
Commerce  was  thus  stimulated,  and  greater  facility  of  inters 
course  becoming  necessary,  governments  were  forced  to  adopt 
expedients  for  the  security  of  the  traveller. 

The  same  difficulties  and  dangers  did  not,  however,  aflfect 
navigation.  We  find  this  art  developed  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  that  of  internal  commerce.  Hence  arose  the 
disproportionate  commercial  opulence  of  maritime  peof^ 
The  British,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Portuguese  rose  into 
immense  commercial  importance,  as  well  as  the  Genoese,  the 
Tuscans,  and  the  Venetians. 

Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
roads  throughout  the  Continent  continued  in  a  condition  which 
rendered  travelling  almost  impracticable. 

They  are  described  by  writers  of  this  epoch  as  being  ab* 
solute  sloughs.  Madame  de  Sevigny,  writing  in  1672,  say% 
that  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  which  by  the 
common  roads  of  the  present  day  is  effected  in  less  than  sixtj 
hours  •,  required  a  wliole  month. 

Besides  the  material  obstacles  opposed  to  the  g^wth  of 
internal  commerce  on  the  Continent  by  the  want  of  roads  in 
sufficient  number,  and  the  miserable  state  of  those  which  dad 

^  The  projected  railway  from  Vuim  to  MaraeUlefl  ii  not  conplctad  si 
the  time  of  writing  these  paget  (October,  I S49). 
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existy  other  impediments  were  created  and  difficulties  inter- 
posed bj  innumerable  fiscal  exactions,  to  which  the  trader 
was  exposed,  not  onlj  in  passing  the  confines  of  different 
states,  but  even  in  going  from  province  to  province  in  the 
same  state,  and  in  passing  through  almost  everj  town  and 
village.  Hence  the  cost  of  every  commodity  was  enormously 
enhanced,  even  at  short  distances  from  the  place  of  its 
production. 

The  disorganisation  of  society  and  the  destruction  of  the 
institutions  of  feudalism  which  followed  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  caused  some  improvement  in  the  means  of 
internal  commerce  in  Europe,  and  would  have  caused  a  much 
greater  development  in  this  instrument  of  civilisation,  but 
for  the  wars  which  immediately  succeeded  that  political 
catastrophe,  and  which  only  terminated  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloa 

Indeed  Napoleon,  conscious  of  the  vast  importance  of  a 
more  complete  system  of  roads,  had  actuaUy  projected  one, 
which  he  intended  to  spread  over  Europe.  His  fall,  how- 
ever, intercepted  the  realisation  of  this  magnificent  design, 
and  the  Simplon  remains  as  the  only  monument  of  his  glory 
in  this  department  of  art. 

Af^er  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  the  nations  of  Europe, 
directing  their  activity  to  industry  and  commerce,  soon  be- 
came impressed  with  the  necessity  of  effecting  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  internal  communication.  Western 
Europe,  accordingly,  soon  began  to  be  covered  with  roads 
and  canals.  The  obstructions  arising  from  fiscal  causes,  if 
not  removed,  were  greatly  diminished. 

The  advance  made  by  France  especially  in  this  depart- 
ment, is  deserving  of  notice.  That  country  possesses  at 
present  four  or  five  times  the  extent  of  roads  which  were 
practicable  under  the  Empire  ;  a  sum  of  nearly  four  millions 
sterling  was,  until  lately,  expended  annually  upon  the  com- 
pletion and  maintenance  of  these  great  lines  of  communication. 
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The  roads  of  France  consist  of  three  classes ;  the  fint» 
until  the  late  revolution,  were  called  royal  roadSy  and  are 
now  called  national  roads.  These  are  the  great  arteries 
of  communication  carried  from  one  chief  town  to  another 
throughout  the  territory,  and  being  used  indifferentlj,  or 
nearly  so,  bj  the  whole  population,  are  constructed  and 
maintained  at  the  general  expense  of  the  nation.  The  se- 
cond class  are  departmental  roads y  or  what  would  be  called 
in  England  county  roads.  These  are  chieflj  the  branches 
running  into  the  rojal  roads,  bj  which  the  local  interests  of 
the  departments  are  served,  and  are  accordingly  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  departments.  Finally,  the  third  dasi 
is  called  vicinal  roadSy  which  would  correspond  to  our  parish 
roads. 

The  rate  at  which  these  improved  communications  have 
contributed  to  augment  the  internal  commerce  and  natioiial 
wealth,  may  be  estimated  in  some  degree  from  the  statistical 
results  which  have  been  published.  In  1810,  the  rarioos 
stage-coach  establishments  in  Paris  transported  each  day 
from  the  capital  into  the  departments,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers,  and  twenty-one  tons  of  merchandise. 
Before  tlie  establishment  of  railways,  they  transported  nearly 
one  thousand  passengers  and  forty-five  tons  of  merchandise. 
Thus  the  passengers  were  augmented  in  a  fourfold,  and  the 
merchandise  in  a  twofold  proportion. 

In  1815,  the  length  of  roads  in  operation  in  France  was 
as  follows  :  there  were  three  thousand  leagues  of  rojal 
roads,  and  two  thousand  leagues  of  departmental  roada.  In 
1829,  there  were  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  five  leagues 
of  royal  road»,  and  three  thousand  leagues  of  departmental 
roads.  In  1 844,  there  were  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  leagues  of  royal  roads,  and  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  leagues  of  departmental  roada»  id* 
dependently  of  twelve  thousand  leagues  of  vicinal  roada. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  between   1815  and  1844,  the  total 
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length  of  roads  of  the  first  and  second  classes  was  augmented 
from  five  thousand  leagues  to  nearly  eighteen  thousand,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  three  and  a  half  to  one. 

Although  the  practice  of  road  making  in  England  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  perfection  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  united  kingdom  was  over- 
spread with  a  noble  network  of  internal  communications, 
while  continental  Europe  remained  in  a  comparatively  bar- 
barous condition,  the  art  of  transport  nevertheless,  even 
in  England,  i*emained  for  a  long  series  of  ages  incalculably 
behind  what  would  seem  to  be  the  commercial  wants  of  the 
popuUtion. 

The  first  English  roads  of  artificial  construction  were 
those  made  by  the  Romans,  while  England  was  a  province  of 
that  empire.  The  island  was  then  intersected  by  two  grand 
trunk  roads  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  one 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  other  from  east  to  west. 

These  main  lines  were  supplied  with  various  branches, 
extending  in  every  direction  which  the  conquerors  found  it 
expedient  to  render  accessible  to  their  armies. 

The  Roman  road  called  Watling  Street  commenced  from 
Richborough,  in  Kent,  the  ancient  Ruterpiac,  and,  passing 
through  London,  was  carried  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
to  Chester.  The  road  called  Ermine  Street  conmienced 
from  London,  and,  passing  through  Lincoln,  was  carried 
thence  through  Carlisle  into  Scotland.  The  road  called  the 
Fasse-way  passed  through  Bath  in  a  direction  N.K,  and 
terminated  in  the  Ermine  Street.  The  road  called  Ikenald 
extended  from  Norwich  in  a  southern  direction  to  Dorsetshire. 

But  these  great  works,  at  the  date  of  their  construction, 
exceeded  the  wants  of  the  population,  who,  unconscious  of 
their  advantage,  allowed  them  to  fall  into  neglect  and  dis- 
repair. Nor  were  any  new  roads  in  other  or  better  di- 
rections constructed.  For  a  succession  of  ages  the  little 
intercourse  that  was  maintained  between  the  various  parts 
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of  Great  Britain  was  effected  almost  exclusivelj  hj  mde 
footpatlis,  traversed  by  pedestrians,  or  at  best  by  horses. 

These  were  carried  over  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
generally  in  straight  directions,  from  one  place  to  another. 
Hills  were  surmounted,  vaUeys  crossed,  and  rivers  forded  bj 
these  rude  agents  of  transport,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
savages  and  settlers  of  the  backwoods  of  America  or  the  skates 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  now  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  first  important  attempt  made  to  improve  the  com* 
munications  of  Great  Britain  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  was  established  the  first  turnpike  road  where  toU 
was  taken,  which  intersected  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  Huntingdon.  It  long  remained,  however,  tn 
isolated  line  of  communication ;  and  it  was  little  more  than  a 
century  ag6  that  any  extensive  or  effectual  attempts  were 
made,  of  a  general  character,  to  construct  a  good  system  of 
roads  through  the  country. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  most  of  the 
merchandise  which  was  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in 
Scotland  was  transported  on  pack-horses.  Oatmeal,  coala, 
turf,  and  even  hay  and  straw,  were  carried  in  this  manner 
through  short  distances ;  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
merchandise  between  distant  places,  a  cart  was  used,  a 
horse  not  being  able  to  transport  on  his  back  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  goods  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  journey. 

The  time  required  by  the  common  carriers  to  complete 
their  journey  seems,  when  compared  with  our  present 
standard  of  speed,  quite  incredible.  Thus,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  carrier  between  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh,  a  distance 
of  thirty-eight  miles,  required  a  fortnight  for  his  joumeyt 
going  and  returning.  The  road  lay  chiefly  along  the  bottom 
of  the  district  called  Gala-watery  the  bed  of  the  stream,  when 
not  flooded,  being  the  ground  chosen  as  the  most  level  and 
easy  to  travel  on. 

In  1678,  a  contract  was  made  to  ettablish  a  coach  for 
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sengers  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  a  distance  of 
forty- four  miles.  This  coach  was  drawn  bj  six  horses,  and 
the  journey  between  the  two  places,  to  and  fro,  was  com- 
pleted in  six  days.  Even  so  recently  as  the  year  1750,  the 
stage-coach  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  took  thirty-six  hours 
to  make  the  journey.  In  this  present  year,  1849,  the  same 
journey  is  made,  by  a  route  three  miles  longer,  in  one  hour 
and  a  half ! 

In  the  year  1763  there  was  but  one  stage-coach  between 
Edinbui^h  and  London.  This  started  once  a  month  from 
each  of  these  cities.  It  took  a  fortnight  to  perform  the 
journey.  At  the  same  epoch  the  journey  between  London 
and  York  required  four  days. 

In  1835  there  were  seven  coaches  started  daily  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  which  performed  the  journey  in 
less  than  forty- eight  hours.  In  this  present  year,  1849,  the 
same  journey  is  performed  by  railway  in  twelve  hours ! 

In  1763,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  coaches 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  could  not  have  exceeded 
about  twenty-five  monthly y  and  by  all  means  of  conveyance 
whatever  did  not  exceed  fifty.  In  1 835  the  coaches  alone  con- 
veyed between  these  two  capitals  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
passengers  daily,  or  four  thousand  monthly.  But  besides 
these,  several  steam-ships,  of  enormous  magnitude,  sailed 
weekly  between  the  two  places,  supplying  all  the  accommoda- 
tion and  luxury  of  floating  hotels,  and  completing  the  voyage 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  coaches,  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours. 

As  these  steam-ships  conveyed  at  least  as  many  passengers 
as  the  coaches,  we  may  estimate  the  actual  number  of  pas- 
sengers transported  between  the  two  places  monthly  at 
eight  thousand.  Thus  the  intercourse  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  in  1835  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  times  greater 
than  in  1763. 

At  present  the  intercourse  is  increased  in  a  much  higher 
ratio,  by  the  improved  facility  and  greater  cheapness  of 
railway  transport. 
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Arthur  Young,  who  travelled  in  Lancashire  about  the  year 
1770,  has  left  us  in  his  Tour  the  following  account  of  the 
state  of  the  roads  at  that  time.  '' I  know  not,"  he  sajs,  ''in 
the  whole  range  of  language,  terms  sufficiently  expressive  to 
describe  this  infernal  road.  Let  me  most  serionslj  caution 
all  travellers  who  maj  accidentally  propose  to  travel  this 
terrible  country  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a 
thousand  to  one  they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbe  by 
overthrows  or  breakings  down.  They  will  here  meet  with 
ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet  deep,  and  floating 
with  mud,  only  from  a  wet  summer.  What,  ^therefore,  most 
it  be  after  a  winter?  The  only  mending  it  receives  is 
tumbling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  manner.  These 
are  not  merely  opinions,  but  facts ;  for  I  actually  passed 
three  carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable 
memory.** 

And  again  he  says  (speaking  of  a  turnpike  road  near 
Warrington,  now  superseded  by  the  Grand  Junction  Rail* 
way,)  **  This  is  a  paved  road,  most  infamously  bad.  Any 
person  would  imagine  the  people  of  the  country  had  made 
it  with  a  view  to  immediate  destruction!  for  the  breadth 
is  only  sufficient  for  one  carriage ;  consequently  it  is  cat  at 
once  into  ruts ;  and  you  may  easily  conceive  what  a  break- 
down, dislocating  road,  ruts  cut  through  a  pavement  mutt  be.** 

Nor  was  the  state  of  the  roads  in  other  parts  of  the  north 
of  England  better.  He  says  of  a  road  near  Newcastle,  now 
superseded  by  a  railway,  **  A  more  dreadful  road  cannot 
be  imagined.  I  was  obliged  to  hire  two  men  at  one  plaee 
to  support  my  chaise  from  overturning.  Let  me  persuade 
all  travellers  to  avoid  this  terrible  country,  which  nnst 
either  dislocate  their  bones  with  broken  pavements,  or  buy 
them  in  muddy  sand.  It  is  only  bad  management  that  can 
occasion  such  very  miserable  roads  in  a  country  so  abounding 
with  towns,  trade,  and  manufactures.** 
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Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  precise  ground  over  which 
Mr.  Young  travelled  in  this  manner  less  than  eighty  years 
ago  is  at  present  literally  reticulated  with  railways,  upon 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  passengers  are  daily  transported, 
at  a  speed  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  in 
carriages  affording  no  more  inconvenience  or  discomfort  than 
Mr.  Young  suffered  in  1770,  when  reposing  in  his  drawing- 
room  in  his  arm-chair. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  internal  transport 
of  goods  in  England  was  performed  by  waggon,  and  was 
not  only  intolerably  slow,  but  so  expensive  as  to  exclude 
every  object  except  manufactured  articles,  and  such  as,  being 
of  light  weight  and  small  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
would  allow  of  a  high  rate  of  transport.  Thus  the  charge 
for  carriage  by  waggon  from  London  to  Leeds  was  at  the 
rate  of  ISiL  a  ton,  being  IS^d,  per  ton  per  mile.  Between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  it  was  forty  shillings  a  ton,  or 
ISd,  per  ton  per  mile.  Heavy  articles,  such  as  coals  and 
other  materials,  could  only  be  available  for  commerce  where 
their  position  favoured  transport  by  sea,  and,  consequently, 
many  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  kingdom  remained  un- 
productive, awaiting  the  tardy  advancement  of  the  art  of 
transport.  Coals  are  now  carried  upon  railways  at  a  penny 
per  ton  per  mile,  and,  in  some  places,  at  even  a  lower  rate. 
Merchandise,  such  as  that  mentioned  above,  which  was 
transported  in  1763  at  from  14d.  to  l5cL  per  mile,  is  now 
carried  at  from  Sd.  to  4d.y  while  those  sorts  which  are 
heavier  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  are  transported  at  2^. 
per  ton  per  mile. 

Bat  this  is  not  all :  the  waggon  transport  formerly  prac- 
tised was  limited  to  a  speed  which  in  its  most  improved 
state  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  miles  a  day,  while  the 
present  transport  by  railway  is  effected  at  the  rate  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

THE   0BQANI8ATI0N  OF  A  RAILWAY  ADMIKISTRATION. 

The  organisation  of  the  administrative  machinery  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  the  practical  business  of  a  railway,  or  s 
system  of  railways,  brought  under  a  common  direction  and 
management,  includes  the  following  four  principal  depart- 
ments or  services,  more  or  less  distinct  from,  and  independent 
of  each  other.     These  are  — 

1st  The  service  of  the  way  and  works. 

2d.  The  service  of  draft 

3rd.  The  service  of  carriage. 

4th.     The  service  of  the  stations. 

Each  of  these  departments  has  its  separate  staff,  ma- 
chinery, and  stock. 

The  "  service  of  the  way  and  works  "  consists  in  the  dae 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  road  structure,  including  rails, 
chairs,  sleepers,  ballasting,  drains,  the  slopes  of  the  embank- 
ments and  cuttings,  and  the  works  of  art,  such  as  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  viaducts,  the  gates  of  level  crossings,  and,  in 
s  word,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
line  in  a  fit  state  to  bear  the  rolb'ng  stock  and  traffic  which 
pass  over  it  For  this  purpose  a  staff  of  superintendents^ 
engineers,  artificers,  and  operatives  of  various  grades  and 
classes,  is  necessary. 

In  the  "  service  of  draft "  is  included  the  entire  staff  of  en- 
gineers and  operatives  employed  in  the  maintenance,  repair, 
management,  and  working  of  the  locomotive  stock,  consisting 
of  engines  and  tenders,  with  all  their  accessories,  and  including 
the  means  of  cleaning  and  repairing  them — sheds,  worksh(^ii» 
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tools,  &c  —  and  due  means  for  the  supply  of  water  and  fuel. 
In  this  department  is  included,  also,  all  the  means  provided 
bj  the  establishment  for  the  reproduction  of  the  stock  as  it 
is  worn. 

In  the  '^  service  of  carriage "  is  comprehended  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  preservation,  management,  and 
repair  of  the  coaches  used  for  the  passenger  traffic,  the  horse- 
boxes, baggage-vans,  parcel-vans,  and  carriage-trucks,  with 
all  the  accessories  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  cleaning, 
and  repair,  and  also  all  that  appertains  to  the  maintenance, 
cleaning,  and  repair  of  the  waggons  of  every  description 
used  in  the  goods  department. 

The  "  service  of  the  stations  ^  consists  of  the  staff  of  clerks, 
porters,  and  others,  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  means 
for  the  reception,  weighing,  booking,  and  embarkation,  and 
for  the  disembarkation,  discharge,  and  delivery  of  the  pas- 
sengers, baggage,  and  goods,  of  every  class  and  description, 
which  are  transported  on  the  road,  together  with  the  main- 
tenance and  repairs  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  stations 
are  established,  consisting  of  booking-offices,  baggage  and 
parcel-offices,  passengers'  waiting-rooms,  sheds,  warehouses 
for  the  reception  of  goods,  and  the  entire  furniture  and  ma. 
ehinery  necessary  for  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of 
passengers,  baggage,  and  goods. 

Each  of  these  services  is  attended  with  arrangements  of 
more  or  less  complexity  and  importance,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  in  detail,  and  to  reduce  to  such  order  and  arith- 
metical statement  as  may  supply  the  means  of  comparing  the 
operations  and  results  of  different  railways  one  with  another, 
and  the  performances  of  the  same  railway  with  itself,  during 
different  and  successive  epochs.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
aider  successively  each  of  the  above  services. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  WAT  AND  WORKS. 

The  subject  of  the  maintenance  of  the  way  and  works 
involves  the  consideration  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
wear  and  tear : — 

Ist.  That  wear  and  tear  which,  taking  place  at  short 
intervals  of  time,  is  repaired  and  made  good  annuallj. 

2ndl7.  That  wear  and  tear  of  the  fixed  materials  which, 
though  not  strictly  speaking  insensible,  takes  place  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  admit  of  annual  repair,  and  which, 
accumulating  from  year  to  year,  after  a  period  of  greater 
or  less  duration,  must  render  necessary  the  complete  reooQ- 
struction  and  reproduction  of  the  materials  so  worn. 

3dly.  That  wear  and  tear  which,  being  due  to  the  alow 
operation  of  time  acting  upon  the  more  solid  stnictureii  pro- 
duces an  effect  altogether  insensible  when  observed  ihroi^h 
short  periods,  but  which,  after  a  long  interval  of  time^  auchv 
for  example,  as  centuries,  must  necessitate  the  recoDBtmctioii 
of  some  or  all  even  of  the  most  solid  structures. 

These  changes  may  not  unaptly  be  assimilated  to  the 
periodical  and  secular  inequalities  which  take  place  in  the 
movements  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe. 

The  operation  of  time  upon  the  more  massive  works  of 
art  upon  the  railway,  such  as  the  bridges,  tunnels^  viadnet% 
frc,  afford  examples  of  what  may  be  called  the  secular  wear 
and  tear.  The  more  rapid  and  visible  deterioration,  which 
is  made  good  by  repairs  or  reconstruction  effected  at  shorter 
intervals,  is  analogous  to  tlie  periodic  inequalities. 

In  the  annual  repairs  is  included  the  casual  damage  whidi 
the  exterior  of  the  more  solid  and  durable  works  may  from 
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time  to  time  sustain ;  but,  independentlj  of  these  repairs,  age 
produces  its  effects  even  on  these  structures,  and  an  epoch 
must  arrive,  however  remote  it  be,  at  which  thej  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  which  will  necessitate  their  reconstruc- 
tion. 

For  financial  and  economical  purposes  such  an  epoch  is, 
perhaps,  too  remote  to  render  it  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
practical  calculation,  and  therefore  it  need  here  onlj  be 
noticed  in  passing. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  annual  repairs  would,  in 
the  commencement  of  a  well-constructed  railway,  amount 
to  little^  and  that,  as  the  establishment  advances  in  age^  thej 
would  increase. 

The  result  of  experience,  however,  shows  the  effects  to  be 
to  some  extent  contrary,  the  annual  repairs  for  the  first 
years  being  invariably  greater  than  at  a  later  epoch. 

The  cause  of  this  is  easily  explained. 

In  a  newly  constructed  railway  the  earth  works  are  fresh 
and  unconsolidated,  the  embankments  have  had  no  other 
means  of  acquiring  solidity  than  the  gravity  of  their  own 
materials,  and  the  work  of  their  own  construction  which  has 
been  conducted  upon  them. 

When  the  road  gets  into  operation,  the  traffic  which  is 
carried  over  the  embankments  gradually  consolidates  them. 
This  produces  a  corresponding  subsidence  in  the  substratum 
of  the  road,  and  a  consequent  derangement  of  the  position 
and  level  of  the  rails.  Such  derangement  requires  to  be 
continually  redressed,  and  this  rectification  will  require  to 
be  constantly  made  until,  after  an  interval  of  more  or  less 
duration,  according  to  the  materials  composing  the  embank- 
ments, and  the  amount  of  traffic  carried  over  them,  a  complete 
consolidation  takes  place. 

Although  the  same  observations  do  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  cuttings,  they  are  nevertheless  applicable  to 
them  in  a  modified  sense.    When  the  natural  bed  of  the 
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road  consists  of  solid  and  dry  materials,  the  saperficial 
structure,  when  once  properly  laid,  will  retain  its  position ; 
but  when  the  natural  soil  through  which  the  catting  is 
carried,  and  upon  which  the  road  materiab  rest,  is  soft  or 
yielding,  then  similar  effects  to  those  already  described  in 
the  case  of  the  embankments  ensue. 

Perhaps,  in  strictness  of  language,  those  operations  which 
take  place  after  the  railway  has  been  brought  into  use  ought 
not  to  be  denominated  repairs^  but  should  be  considered  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  construction  of  the  railway,  and  in 
the  financial  accounts  should  be  debited  to  capital,  and  not 
to  revenue,  not  being  expenses  due  to  wear  and  tear,  or  to 
the  legitimate  operation  of  the  traffic,  but  to  the  original 
and  inevitable  incompleteness  of  the  construction  of  the  line. 

In  like  manner,  in  a  newly  constructed  railway,  the 
slopes  both  of  the  cuttings  and  embankments  are  liable  to 
occasional  slips^  a  term  expressing  the  falling  down  of  portions 
of  the  earth  which  forms  the  surface  of  these  slopes. 

In  the  case  of  cuttings,  the  earth  which  thus  slips  some- 
times falls  upon  the  road  so  as  to  obstruct  the  traffic,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  have  means  at  hand  at  all  times  for 
its  immediate  removal. 

In  the  case  of  embankments,  these  slips  leave  the  crown 
of  the  embankment,  constituting  the  road  structure,  with 
imperfect  support,  and  they  require  therefore  to  be  imme- 
diately repaired. 

After  wet  weather,  or  during  the  vicissitudes  of  frosts  and 
thaws  in  winter,  such  cffi^cts  frequently  ensue. 

After,  however,  the  road  has  been  in  operation  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  the  slopes  of  the  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments become  more  or  less  covered  with  vegetation,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  skin  or  coating,  giving  security  and  perma- 
nence to  their  surface. 

The  chief  objects,  however,  of  the  annual  repairs  of  a  rail- 
road are  the  iron  and  wood-work,  which  form  the  *"»"^^^tf 
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materials  of  the  road  structure, — the  sleepers,  chairs,  pins, 
and  rails. 

Whatever  care  or  skill  may  be  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
these  materials,  and  however  severe  the  proofs  to  which  they 
may  have  been  subjected  before  being  laid  upon  the  road, 
they  will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  liable  to  casual  defects, 
in  consequence  of  which  failures  and  fractures  will  from 
time  to  time  take  place.  Individual  sleepers  will  prove 
unsound,  and  exhibit  premature  decay ;  chairs  will  be  frac- 
tured, pins  displaced,  rails  exfoliated  or  broken.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  broken  or  failing  materials  have  to  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  sound  ones. 

So  far  as  these  repairs  depend  on  casual  defects  and  flaws, 
their  number  and  extent  will  be  greater  in  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  of  a  railway  than  later ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  regular  wear  and  tear  of  the  road  structure 
proceeds,  its  natural  strength  will  be  proportionally  di- 
minished, and  the  chances  of  fracture  and  failure  multiplied. 

It  therefore  often  happens  that  this  class  of  repairs,  con- 
siderable within  the  first  years,  becomes  less  later,  and  later 
still  increases ;  its  excess  at  first  being  ascribable  to  casual 
and  undiscovered  defects  and  fiaws,  and  its  excess  at  a  later 
epoch  being  due  to  the  deterioration  and  diminished  strength 
of  the  materials. 

But,  independently  altogether  of  these  annual  repairs, 
which  arise  from  the  casual  fracture  and  failure  of  the  road 
structure,  the  rails  and  other  iron- work  of  the  road  are 
subjeet  to  a  gradual  and  slow,  but  not  insensible,  wear  and 
tear  arising  from  the  continual  operation  of  the  vehicles 
rolled  upon  the  road.  Not  one  of  these  vehicles  passes  over 
a  rail  without  detaching  from  its  surface  more  or  less  of  the 
metal  which  composes  it ;  and  when  the  enormous  number  of 
these  vehicles  which  pass  over  a  railway  in  active  traffic  is 
considered,  the  wonder  will  be,  not  that  the  rails  are  subject 
to  wear,  but  that  their  durability  is  as  great  as  it  proves  to 
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be.  Yet,  strange  to  saj,  the  prevalent  opinion,  eonntenmnced 
and  supported  by  the  most  eminent  practical  engineersi  was, 
until  a  late  period,  that  the  duration  of  a  railway  was  aecolari 
and  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rails  was  so  utterly  in* 
sensible,  that  for  all  practical,  financial,  and  economical  pur- 
poses it  might  be  totally  disregarded.  Thus,  it  was  said, 
that  the  rails  of  a  properly  laid  line  would  last  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Such  statements 
are  examples  of  how  small  value  are  opinions  of  practical  men 
not  based  upon  their  own  immediate  experience. 

The  only  sure  ground  on  which  to  calculate  the  average 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  rails  would  be  from  a  carefiil 
record  of  the  effects  observed  on  railways  under  traffic  for 
periods  of  time  of  sufficient  length  ;  but  for  this  we  diould 
possess  more  extended  experience  than  railways  have  yet 
furnished. 

The  modem  railway  may  be  dated  from  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  in  1830.  Its  duration^  odd- 
sequently,  has  not  yet  covered  a  space  of  twenty  years. 
Unless^  therefore,  the  average  life  of  the  rails  were  less  than 
twenty  years,  we  could  not  determine  as  yet  its  duratioD 
from  the  immediate  results  of  experience.  No  rails,  m  fine, 
have  yet  lived  out  their  natural  lives. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  the  direct  evidence  of  expe* 
rience,  we  may  reason  from  analogy. 

If,  for  example,  the  rails  originally  laid  down  on  s<Mne  'of 
the  lines  first  brought  into  operation  be  taken  up  and  weighed, 
their  weight  having  been  accurately  ascertained  at  the  time 
they  were  laid,  their  loss  of  weight  might  be  determined.  The 
traffic  which  has  passed  over  tlicm  might  also  be  ascertained. 

The  cause  and  effiict  would  thus  be  brought  into  «'""*Hiatft 
juxtajxMition,  and  we  should  possess  data,  by  which  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  rail,  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  traffic 
passing  over  it,  might  be  known.  This  being  determined,  the 
only  question  remaining  would  be,  what  loss  of  weight  a  rail 
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muBt  sustain  before  it  would  be  necessary  to  replace  it  by  a 
new  one. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  railways  hitherto  established  have,  however,  thrown 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  inquiry.  When  the 
railways  were  first  projected,  the  amount  of  traffic  which  they 
were  destined  to  bear  was  not  foreseen ;  still  less  was  it  known 
with  what  speed  such  traffic  must  be  carried,  or  by  what  de- 
scription or  weight  of  engine  it  should  be  propelled.  Ne- 
vertheless, all  these  circumstances  vitally  affected  the  duration 
of  the  rail.  The  engineers  who  constructed  the  roads  were 
therefore  obliged  to  provide  a  structure  endowed  with  strength 
for  a  traffic  unknown  in  amount.  The  conditions  of  weight 
and  strength  to  be  imparted  to  the  rails  were  altogether  con- 
jecturaL 

The  first  railway  for  passenger  traffic  with  locomotive 
engines  was  accordingly  laid  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, with  rails  of  the  description  called  fish-bellied,  now 
out  of  use,  weighing  35  lbs.  per  yard.  The  strength  of  these 
was  at  the  time  considered  great  to  superfluity,  and  this  form 
was  regarded  as  eminently  favourable  to  their  durability. 

Experience  soon  proved  their  weight  to  be  utterly  insuf- 
ficient, and  their  form  to  be  a  source  of  weakness. 

The  first  engine  run  upon  the  line  thus  constructed 
weighed  7^  tons,  including  the  tender. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  engines  of  this  power 
were  altogether  insufficient  for  the  traffic,  which  increased 
beyond  all  the  estimates  of  the  projectors  of  the  line. 

The  capability  of  speed  developed  by  the  locomotive  engine 
also  vastly  exceeded  all  previsions,  and  the  appetite  of  the 
public  for  even  augmented  expedition  appeared  to  increase 
with  what  fed  it.  Increased  speed  required  increased  power, 
and  increased  power  necessarily  inferred  increased  weight. 
It  was,  accordingly,  not  long  before  the  weight  of  the  engines 
was  successively  augmented  to  10, 12,  and  16  tons ;  and  now 
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there  is  actually  an  engine  on  one  of  the  English  railwmjs 
which,  with  its  tender,  water,  and  fuel,  weighs  about  60  tons ; 
and  in  the  service  of  a  single  companj  there  are  at  present 
more  than  36  engines,  weighing,  with  their  tenders,  about 
40  tons  each. 

The  weight  of  the  carriages  underwent  a  corresponding, 
though  not  proportionate  increase.  The  first  carriages 
placed  on  the  railways  weighed  from  3  to  3^  tons;  their 
weight  now  sometimes  exceeds  4^  tons. 

The  strength  and  weight  of  the  goods  waggons  have 
undergone  a  like  increase* 

But  these  were  not  the  onlj  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  rails  originally  laid  inadequate  in  strength.  The  quantity 
of  traffic,  and  its  speed,  were  gradually  increased  far  beyond 
any  limit  which  had  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the 
engineers  who  projected  and  constructed  the  roads.  Thus 
the  average  speed  of  the  passenger  trains,  which  in  1831 
was  17  miles  an  hour,  was  gradually  increased,  until  in  1848 
it  was  30  miles  an  hour ;  while  the  speed  of  the  fastest  trains, 
which  in  1831  was  24  miles  an  hour,  was  in  1848,  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  40  miles  an  hour,  and  on  the 
Grand  Junction  and  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  50 
miles  an  hour. 

In  1837,  the  number  of  trains  per  day  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  the  Stafford  station,  on  the  Grand  Junction 
line,  was  14  ;  in  1848  it  was  38.  The  number  of  trains  per 
day  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  Euston  Square 
station  of  the  Birmingham  line  in  1837  was  19 ;  in  1848  it 
was  44. 

In  fine,  the  number  of  trains  per  day  arriving  at  and  de- 
parting  from  the  Liverpool  terminus  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  in  1831  was  26 ;  in  1848  it  was  90. 

A  corresponding  augmentation  took  place  in  the  weight  of 
the  trains.  In  1831,  the  average  weight  of  a  passenger  train, 
engine  and  tender  included,  was  18  tons.  In  1848,  the  average 
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weight  of  the  eDgine  and  tender  alone  was  considerablj  above 
20  tOQS;  and  the  average  weight  of  the  passenger  trains, 
including  the  engine  and  tender,  exceeded  76  tons. 

In  1831,  the  average  weight  of  a  goods  train,  including 
engine  and  tender,  was  52  tons  *,  in  1848  it  varied  from  160 
to  176  tons.* 

Thus  the  number  of  trains  on  some  railways  was  augmented 
150,  on  others  250  per  cent. ;  the  weight  of  the  engines  was 
increased  114  per  cent. ;  the  weight  of  the  carriages  30  per 
cent. ;  the  average  speed  about  90  per  cent. ;  and  the  average 
weight  of  the  trains  350  per  cent. 

For  such  increased  work  the  rails  originally  laid  down  at 
35  lbs.  a  yard  would  have  been  totally  inadequate,  and  they 
were  accordingly  soon  replaced  by  others  which  weighed 
50  lbs.  These,  again,  under  the  gradually  increasing  traffic, 
being  found  insufficient,  were  taken  up,  and  successively  re- 
placed by  rails  weighing  62  lbs.  and  65  lbs.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  weighing  72  lbs.  and  75  lbs. ;  and  the  latest 
rails  laid  down  have  weighed  85  lbs. 

These  changes  were  not  made  suddenly.  The  weight  and 
strength  of  the  permanent  way  were  gradually  increased, 
under  the  gradually  increasing  traffic ;  and,  at  present,  the 
principal  railways  exhibit  a  motley  arrangement  of  rails  of 
various  weights,  the  lightest  being  60  lbs.  and  the  heaviest 
85  lbs.  per  yard. 

Thus,  on  438  miles  of  railway,  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  North-Western  Company,  there  were,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  (1849),  about  150  miles  laid 
down  with  rails  of  75  lbs.  per  yard,  100  miles  at  65  lbs.  per 
yard,  and  the  remainder,  in  detached  lengths  varying  from 
50  to  70  miles,  with  rails  of  weights  varying  from  60  lbs. 
to  85  lbs.  per  yard. 

In  a  joint  report  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Locke,  dated 

•  Report  of  Captain  Huisb,  manager  of  the  North- Western  Railway. 
London,  1849. 
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Affrily  1849,  the  companj  is  recommended  to  adopt  for  the 
future  the  heaviest  description  of  rails,  viz.,  85  lbs.  per  yard. 

The  mode  originallj  adopted  for  supporting  the  rails  was 
upon  square  blocks  of  stone,  measuring  2  ft.  in  the  side  and 
1  ft.  in  depth,  upon  which  a  cast  iron  chair  was  fastened  by 
wooden  pegs  driven  into  holes  bored  in  the  stone  block,  the 
rail  being  fixed  in  the  chair  bj  an  iron  pin. 

AfVer  a  time,  these  stone  blocks  were  superseded  by  trans- 
verse beams  of  wood  called  sleepers,  which  served  at  once  as 
supports  for  the  chair  and  rails,  and  as  ties  for  keeping  the 
rails  in  gauge. 

The  material  selected  for  these  sleepers,  when  first  used, 
was  larch,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  most  durable  wood 
for  the  purpose,  next  to  oak. 

Later,  the  timber  used  for  sleepers  was  prepared  bj  im- 
pregnating it  with  certain  saline  substances,  by  a  process 
variously  denominated,  according  to  the  principle  and  mode 
of  impregnation.  Sleepers  of  soft  wood  thus  prepared  were 
regarded  as  having  a  durability  equal  to  that  of  oak. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  substitute  sleepers  of 
cast  iron  for  those  of  wood,  and  the  plan  has  been  already 
reduced  to  practice  on  a  large  scale. 

The  distances  between  sleeper  and  sleeper  were  subject  to 
as  much  variation  as  were  the  strength  and  weight  of  the 
rails.  At  first,  the  sleepers  were  placed  at  3  ft.  asunder ; 
the  distance  was  afterwards  increased  from  3  to  5  ft.,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  rails ;  and  at  present  the  rails 
are  variously  laid  on  supports  at  3  ft.,  3  ft.  6  in.,  3  ft  9  in., 
4  ft,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  asunder. 

The  cubical  magnitude  of  the  sleepers  has  been  subject  to 
similar  changes,  according  to  the  increasing  amount  of  the 
traffic 

When  these  rapid  and  successive  changes,  spread  over  so 
brief  a  period  as  twenty  years,  are  considered,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  how  difficult  a  problem  is  the  solution  by  analogy 
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of  the  average  life  of  a  rail.  No  rails  hitherto  laid  down 
have  ever  been,  strictlj  speaking,  worn  out.  Thej  have  been 
saccessivelj  taken  up  and  replaced,  not  because  they  were 
worn  out,  but  because  their  strength  was  insufficient  for  the 
increasing  amount  and  speed  of  the  traffic,  and  the  conse- 
quently augmented  weight  of  the  engines. 

If  rails,  selected  in  sufficient  number,  and  in  positions 
sufficiently  various,  had  been  accurately  weighed  when  first 
laid  down,  and  the  amount  and  speed  of  the  traffic  passing 
over  them  had  been  accurately  recorded,  and  if,  after  a 
sufficiently  protracted  interval,  these  rails  had  been  taken 
up  and  weighed,  the  loss  of  weight  corresponding  to  the 
traffic  would  have  been  ascertained ;  but  directors  and 
engineers  were  too  actively  engaged  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  lines,  and  too  deeply  involved  in  the  present  interests 
of  their  respective  concerns,  to  give  themselves  much  trouble 
about  a  problem  which  was  regarded  as  affi^cting  the  in- 
terests of  their  remote  successors  rather  than  their  own. 
Few  scientific  men  devoted  themselves  to  these  practical 
questions,  and  those  few  could  scarcely  expect  that  the 
directors  of  railways  would  allow  their  current  business  to 
be  interfered  with  by  experiments  and  observations,  which 
would  necessarily  involve  labour,  cost,  inconvenience,  and 
even  the  danger  of  the  temporary  displacement  of  the  rails. 
The  problem  was  therefore  left,  without  solution,  to  vague 
conjecture. 

In  Belgium,  where  the  railway  system  was  first  adopted 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  government,  and  was  therefore  in  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  the  investigation  of  questions  having  an 
interest  more  remote  than  immediate.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways,  ob- 
servations on  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  duration 
of  the  permanent  way,  which  throw  considerable  light  on 
this  point. 
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The  durability  of  the  sleepers  depends  solely  upon  their 
intrinsic  qualities,  without  reference  to  the  traffic  carried  on 
upon  the  road.  Their  deterioration  is  produced  bj  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  timber^  bj  the  vicissitudes  of 
moisture  and  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The 
sleepers  of  the  Belgian  railways  ore  partly  of  oak  and 
partly  of  white  wood. 

The  average  duration  of  the  white  wood  sleepers  has  been 
found  not  to  exceed  eight  years,  but  the  duration  of  oak 
sleepers,  though  much  more  considerable,  does  not  appear 
to  be  ascertained  with  the  same  accuracy.  The  average 
duration  of  the  entire  system  of  sleepers  used  on  these  lines, 
partly  white  wood  and  partly  oak,  has  been  found,  however, 
from  observations  of  sufficient  extent  and  accuracy,  to  be 
twelve  years.  No  sleepers  impregnated  with  chemical 
principles  have  been  used  on  these  lines. 

It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  experience  that  the  sleepers 
do  not  all  perish  at  the  same  rate,  but  that  a  portion  require 
to  be  replaced  year  by  year ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
Belgian  lines  shows  that  eacli  year  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
sleepers  are  renewed.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  twelve  yearti 
by  the  gradual  annual  repairs,  all  the  sleepers  are  renewed. 

Calculations  have  been  made  by  the  Belgian  engineers  as 
to  the  economical  advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  oak 
sleepers  exclusively,  instead  of  the  more  perishable  descrip- 
tion of  wood.  The  result  of  this  calculation  was,  tliat  the 
ultimate  cost  is  nearly  the  same,  whether  the  sleeper  used 
be  more  perishable  and  cheaper,  or  more  durable  and  dearer, 
the  increased  expense  being  very  nearly  equal  to  the  aug- 
mented durability.  These  calculations,  however,  must  vary 
in  their  results,  according  to  local  circumstances,  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  market  price  of  the  material  of  the  sleepera. 

The  durability  of  the  rails,  on  the  other  hand,  is  alto* 
gether  independent  of  time,  and  exclusively  consequent  on 
the  quantity  of  work  which  they  have  performed.     Rails, 
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laid  under  various  circumstances,  and  in  various  positions, 
on  the  Belgian  railways,  have  been  previously  weighed  with 
great  accuracy,  and,  being  taken  up  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time,  have  been  again  weighed^  and  the  loss  of 
weight  ascertained,  the  quantity  of  work  performed  mean- 
while having  been  accurately  recorded.  The  result  of  these 
observations  has  been,  that,  taking  into  account  the  wear 
and  fracture  of  the  rails,  a  railway  composed  of  well-manu- 
factured rails,  weighing  27  kilogrammes  per  current  metre, 
which  is  equal  to  55^  lbs.  per  yard,  and  giving  passage  an- 
nually to  3000  trains,  of  14  coaches  or  waggons  per  train, 
would  last  120  years  before  it  required  to  be  relaid. 

The  rails  from  which  these  calculations  have  been  deduced 
were  of  English  manufacture,  and  they  were  taken  in  every 
variety  of  position  which  could  be  supposed  to  influence 
the  rate  of  their  wear.  Thus,  some  were  taken  near  a  station 
where  the  action  of  the  brake  in  stopping  the  trains,  and 
the  action  of  the  driving-wheels  in  starting  them,  necessarily 
augmented  the  wear;  some  were  taken  at  an  intermediate 
position  between  station  and  station,  where  such  causes  did 
not  operate;  some  were  taken  on  ascending  and  some  on 
descending  gradients,  so  as  to  efface  from  the  calculation, 
by  the  various  conditions  of  the  data,  the  peculiar  influences 
of  each  variety  of  position,  and  to  obtain  an  average  result. 

The  Belgian  engineers  have  carried  their  investigations 
further,  and  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  this  wear  assignable  to  the  engine,  the  vehicles  which  it 
draws,  and  the  load. 

M.  Belpaire  has  accordingly  made  an  elaborate  investi- 
gation, founded  on  the  theory  of  the  action  of  the  driving- 
wheels  of  the  engines,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  weight 
of  the  carriages  and  by  the  increased  tractive  power  exacted 
from  the  engine ;  and,  after  a  long  and  complicated  calcu- 
lation, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  passing  over  10 
myriameters,  or  about  60  English  miles,  the  engine  abrades 
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from  the  rails  2*2  Ibs^  each  emptj  carriage  or 
abrades  4*5  oz.,  and  each  ton  of  load  abrades  1*4  os.  of  iron* 

It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  oi  the  Belgian 
engineer  that  these  quantities  of  wear,  which  he  has  assigned 
respectivelj  to  the  engines,  the  carriages,  and  the  load»  are 
as  nearlj  as  possible  in  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  theae 
objects  severallj ;  and  his  conclusions  might  hare  been 
obtained  very  simplj,  and  more  directlj,  and  supported  by 
reasoning  equally  cogent,  by  assuming  that  the  wear  pro* 
duced  by  each  object  would  be  in  the  direct  proportion  of  ita 
weight.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  be  quite  as  f^<^tnif^^|4ft 
as  those  which  are  involved  in  his  investigation. 

The  average  weight  of  the  vehicles  of  transport  of  Tariooa 
sorts  may  be  taken  at  about  3  tons.  Now  4*5  oz.  is  nearly 
three  times  1*4  oz.,  the  latter  being  the  wear  assigned  to  ome 
ion  weight  of  load,  and  the  former  the  wear  assig^ned  to 
three  tons  of  weight  of  vehicle.  Again,  2*2  lbs.  is  25  times 
1*4  oz.  very  nearly,  and  the  engine  and  tender  weigh  npoo 
an  average  about  25  tons.  Thus  the  wear  assigned  lo  the 
engine  and  tender  is  just  so  many  more  times  the  wear  •§• 
signed  to  one  ton  as  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  tons 
in  their  weight 

The  reasoning  upon  which  this  distribution  of  the  wear  of 
the  rails  by  the  engine,  the  vehicles,  and  the  load  is  baaed« 
is  necessarily  more  or  less  theoretical,  however  oonclasiTe. 
The  most  material  point,  however,  is  the  total  wear,  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  satisfactorily  established. 

It  was  incidentally  observed  in  these  inquiries,  that,  althoogh 
the  rails  of  55  lbs.  per  yard  were  well  adapted  to  the 
of  the  Belgian  lines,  a  railway  having  more  active 
would  be  more  advantageously  worked  with  heavier  and 
stronger  rails;  and  it  was  inferred,  that  raib  weighing 
80  lbs.  per  yard  would  be  sufficient  for  a  traffic  ten  tunas 
more  active  than  the  average  traffic  of  the  Belgian  lines. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North- Western  Railway 
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Companj,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  British 
railwaj  establishments,  ordered,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  (1849),  their  manager  and  engineer  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  the  extensive  sjstem  of  railways, 
amounting  to  nearlj  500  miles,  placed  under  their  direction, 
with  a  view  to  solve  the  same  question  as  that  to  which 
the  labours  of  the  Belgian  engineers  were  directed;  that 
is  to  saj,  to  ascertain  the  probable  duration  of  the  per- 
manent waj,  and  the  future  epoch  at  which  it  might  require 
to  be  relaid.  This  investigation  was  accordingly  made  by 
Captain  Huish,  the  manager  of  the  railway,  aided  by  the 
engineer  and  superintendent  permanently  engaged  on  the 
line.  A  report  was  made  in  April,  1849,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  the  actual  average  age  of  the  then  permanent 
way  was  7^  years,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  the  re- 
porters concluded  that  its  total  duration  might  be  estimated 
at  20  years,  thus  leaving  12^  years  of  its  present  life  to  run, 
the  railway  being  laid  chiefly  with  rails  weighing  65  lbs.  and 
75  lbs.  per  yard,  as  above  stated. 

Now,  let  us  compare  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Captain 
Huish  and  his  assistants,  by  means  totally  different  from,  and 
independent  of,  those  used  by  the  Belgian  engineers,  with 
the  conclusion  obtained  by  the  latter,  as  already  stated. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  Captain  Huish,  that  the  number 
of  trains  passing  daily  over  the  principal  sections  of  the  line 
was  as  follows: — the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  90;  the 
Grand  Junction,  38 ;  and  the  London  and  Birmingham,  44. 
He  takes  the  average  at  50  trains  daily,  which  is  equal  to 
18,250  trains  annually  ;  and  this  being  continued  for  20  years 
(the  duration  assigned  by  Captain  Huish  to  the  permanent 
way),  we  should  have  a  total  of  365,000  trains,  as  the  traffic 
necessary  to  wear  out  the  line,  and  render  necessary  its 
reconstruction. 

Now,  according  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Belgian  engineers. 
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3000  trains  per  annum  would  wear  out  the  Belgian  lines  in 
120  jearSy  which  would  give  a  total  amount  of  work  of 
360,000  trains  for  the  entire  existence  of  the  road. 

The  coincidence  of  these  two  conclusions  is  very  remark- 
able, especially  as  Captain  Huish  himself  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  striking  manner  in  which  his  report  is 
confirmed  by  the  Belgian  observations. 

It  must  be  observed  here,  that  the  Belgian  rails  are  56  lbs. 
per  yard,  while  the  rails  upon  which  the  English  estimate  is 
made  range  between  60  and  80  lbs.  per  yard,  the  average 
being  70  lbs.;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weight  of  the  trains 
and  engines,  as  well  as  their  velocity,  worked  upon  the 
English  lines  is  proportionally  greater  than  on  the  Belgian 
lines,  so  that  the  coincidence  of  the  conclusions  is  not 
disturbed  by  this  difference. 

It  may  therefore  be  calculated,  that,  with  a  traffic  equal 
to  that  now  carried  upon  the  system  of  railways  under 
the  direction  of  the  North- Western  Company,  raib  laid 
down  at  the  average  weight  of  70  lbs.  per  yard  will  have  a 
duration  of  20  years,  after  which  the  entire  line  most  be 
relaid. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  from  its  nature  the  amount  of  wear 
which  thus  gradually  takes  place  upon  the  rails  from  year  to 
year  could  be  included  in  the  annual  repairs,  it  ought  to  be 
comprised  in  them ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
necessarily  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  20  years  the  entire  expense  of  relaying  the  line 
would  have  to  be  incurred. 

The  financial  expedient  proper  to  meet  this  exigency  is 
evident.  Estimating  as  nearly  as  is  possible  the  roigor  limit 
of  the  cost  of  relaying  at  the  end  of  the  period  just  men* 
tioned,  the  amount  of  an  annuity  (to  use  a  term  well  undcf^ 
stood),  must  be  calculated  whicli  at  the  termination  of  20 
years  would  be  equal  to  the  estimated  cost  of  relaying  llie 
rails ;  and  an  equivalent  sum  must  bo  annually  taken  froai 
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the  revenue,  and  invested  at  compound  interest  to  meet  the 
future  exigency. 

It  appears  hy  the  tables  of  annuities,  that  an  annuity  of  1/1 
reserved  and  improved  at  compound  interest,  would  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years  attain  the  following  amounts : — 

£ 
At  S  per  cent  -  -  -  -     26-870 

At  3^  per  cent  ...     28*280 

At  4  per  cent  ....     29*778 
At  4j  per  cent  ...     31-378 

To  find  the  annual  reserve  which  ought  to  be  invested,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  estimated  cost  of  relaying  a 
mile  of  the  road  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  sums,  according 
to  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  investments  can  be  made. 
The  quotient  will  be  the  annual  reserve  necessary  for  each 
mile  of  the  road. 

The  cost  of  laying  a  mile  of  the  permanent  way  with 
80  lbs.  rails,  and  suitable  chairs  and  sleepers  (the  duration  of 
the  latter  being  taken  at  twelve  years),  is  estimated  in  round 
numbers  at  3000/.,  after  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  old 
rails  and  chairs. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  investments  can  be  made  at  4  per 
cent.,  that  the  cost  of  relaying  is  3000/.  per  mile,  and  that 
the  length  of  the  line  is  75  miles. 

To  find  the  necessary  annual  reserve,  divide  3000  by 
29-778,  and  the  quotient  is  100*75  ;  multiply  this  by  75,  and 
the  product  is  7556*75.  The  annual  reserve  would  therefore 
be  7556/.  15*. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  explain,  so  far  as  the  data  before 
us  will  enable  us  to  do,  the  extent  of  railways  projected, 
executed,  and  in  process  of  execution,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  cost  of  their  construction,  and  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

By  an  official  report  of  the  railway  commissioners,  pub- 
lished in  June  1849,  it  appears  that  on  the  Ist  January  1849, 
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there  were  completed  and  in  actual  operation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  5007*  miles  of  railway. 

This  differs  slightly  from  the  reports  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  press  devoted  to  railway  affairs^  their  estimate 
being  as  much  below  5000  as  that  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners is  above  it.  We  may  take,  therefore,  5000  miles 
in  round  numbers  to  express  the  actual  length  of  railways 
which  were  in  operation  on  1st  Jan.,  1849. 

According  to  the  commissioners,  this  extent  of  railway 
communication  is  distributed  between  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  in  the  following  proportions :  — 

Mile*. 
England  -  -  -  -     391 8 

Scotland  ....       728 

Ireland  .....       S61 


5007 

The  rate  at  which  the  construction  of  railways  has  pro- 
ceeded during  the  last  seven  years  in  these  countries  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  statement,  in  the  second 
column  of  which  is  given  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
which  were  in  operation  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  years 
given  in  the  first  column.  In  the  tliird  column  is  given  the 
number  of  miles  of  railway  which  were  opened  for  traffic  in 
the  successive  years,  being  the  diflerence  of  the  numbers 
given  in  the  second  column. 


1 

1843 

Miles  open  on  January  1 . 

lltlet  opened  diirtei(  Um 
\emr. 

1857 

95 

1844 

. 

1953 

196 

1845 

. 

2148 

893 

i        1846 

. 

2441 

595 

1847 

. 

303$ 

780 

1848 

. 

3816 

1191 

1849 

- 

5007 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  it  appears  by  a  more  recent  rvpot^ 
that  the  length  of  railways  open  on  the*  1st  Jan.  1849,  was  5IS6J 
But  the  additional  miUa  eocisisl«d  of  liiMs  leading  to 
and  nidi  as  art  not  used  Car  Um  geoefal  purpoMs  of  trafllc. 
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It  fbrtber  appears  that  acts  had  been  obtained  previoasly 
to  lat  Jtniurj,  1849,  for  other  railwajs,  and  for  branches 
and  extenaionB,  the  total  length  of  which  was  7005  miles. 
Thns  the  total  extent  of  lines  constructed  and  projected  to 
this  date  was  12,012  miles. 

AU  the  railwaja  for  which  acts  had  been  passed  up  to  the 
dose  of  1844,  with  the  exception  of  about  20  miles,  had 
been  completed  and  in  operation  hy  the  end  of  1848. 

In  1845  Parliament  passed  acts  sanctioning  the  cod- 
stmction  of  2700  miles  of  raJlwaj.  Of  these  not  much 
aaore  than  one  half  was  completed  on  the  1st  January,  1849. 
In  1846  Parliament  passed  acts  authorising  the  construction 
of  a  further  extent  of  4538  miles  of  railway,  of  which  only 
jOO  miles  was  completed  and  opened  on  lat  January,  1849. 

The  folhjwing  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  railway 
eoBunissioners  of  May,  1849,  -will  exhibit  the  rate  at  which 
laihray  projects  bare  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and 
tbe  rate  at  which  their  execution  has  proceeded,  up  to  the 
cominencement  of  1849. 

TiKLt  showing.  Tar  ttie  ICniltraj^  ■uLlimtwd  previuuilj  to  ihe  End 
I M3  ami  in  «ch  lunxeiling  Yesr,  Ihe  Proportion  opened  Tor  Tral 
daring  each  Ynr,  and  the  Pcoportion  remaining  to  be  completed 
■(■be  end  of  IMS;  and  ■!»  shoving  Ihe  Lengtli  of  Railvay  opened 
fs«  Traffic  in  each  Yrat  unie  1843. 
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On  the  Ist  May,  1848,  about  2960  miles  of  railway  were 
in  course  of  construction,  of  which  800  miles  were  opened 
bj  the  end  of  the  year,  during  which  period  no  new  works 
had  been  commenced.  There  were  therefore  in  progress 
of  construction,  on  the  1st  January,  1849,  only  2160  miles. 

The  account  of  the  total  amount  of  railways  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  on  the  Ist  January,  1849,  was  therefore  as 
follows :  — 

Miles. 
Open  for  traffic  ....        5,007 

In  process  of  construction  -  -  -        2,160 

Not  commenced  ....        4,845 

ToUl  sanctioned  by  Parliament  .     12,013 

Of  this  extent  of  4800  miles  of  railway  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature,  but  not  commenced,  on  1st  May,  1849,  the  railway 
commissioners  considered  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
inferring  that  one  half  at  least  would  never  be  constructed, 
so  that  the  total  amount  of  railways  which  were  considered 
likely  to  be  constructed,  including  those  already  in  operation 
and  in  progress,  on  1st  January,  1849,  was  as  follows: — 

Miles. 
Open  for  traffic  -----  5007 
III  process  of  construction  ...     2160 

Nut  commenced,  but  likely  to  be  executed  •     2400 

9567 

Tlie  following  particulars  respecting  the  financial  condition 
of  the  railway  companies  are  also  supplied  by  a  parliamentary 
return,  dated  Ist  May,  1848:  — 

£ 

Capital  paid  up  in  cash  by  shareholders  to  January  1. 

1848 126,149,476 

Capital  paid  by  lenders  on  rmilway  debentures  and  other 

securities  -..-..-.       40,7SS,765 


Toul  capiUl  paid  up  to  January  1.  184S         .         -         .     166,9SS,f41 
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£ 
Brought  forward         -         -     166,938,241 

Paid  up  m  shares  daring  1 848 30,359,102 

Paid  up  in  loans  during  1848 2,875,715 


Total  capital  raised  by  shares  and  on  loan  to  January  1. 

1849 200,173,058 

Balance  of  capital,  to  raise  which,  by  existing  shares,  by 
new  shares,  and  by  loan,  the  actual  companies  possessed 
powers  on  January  1.  1849 143,717,773 

£343,890,831 

Thus  it  appears  that  upon  these  works  a  sum  expressed 
in  round  numbers  bj  200  millions  sterling  had  been  actually 
expended  on  1st  Jan.,  1849,  and  the  chartered  companies 
had  retained  powers  to  expend  a  further  sum,  to  be  raised 
by  shares  or  loan,  of  140  millions,  making  a  total  of  340 
millions  to  be  expended  on  12,000  miles  of  railway.  But  as 
2400  miles  of  these  were  estimated  as  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned, a  corresponding  portion  of  the  capital  would  not  be 
raised  or  expended.  This  would  authorise  the  supposition, 
that  of  the  340  millions  above  mentioned  68  millions  would 
not  be  required ;  but  this  computation  rests  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  railways  in  progress,  and  those  to  be  aban- 
doned, were  estimated  at  the  same  average  rate  as  those 
which  are  constructed.  The  estimates,  however,  being 
lower,  the  railway  commissioners  calculate  that  the  probable 
abandonment  of  2400  miles  of  the  projected  lines  would 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  estimated  capital  amounting  only 
to  60  millions,  leaving  a  total  amount  of  capital  of  290 
millions  to  be  absorbed  by  9500  miles  of  railway.  This 
would  be  at  the  average  rate  of  30,500/.  per  mile. 

Of  the  sum  of  200  millions,  which  had  been  expended 

before  the  1st  Jan.,  1849,  a  part  had  been  absorbed  by  the 

lines  which  were  in  process  of  construction,  but  had  not  yet 

been  opened.      Against  this,  however,  there  remained  an 

amount  of  capital  still  to  be  expended  on  the  lines  already 
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open.  On  most  of  the  more  recently  opened  railways,  the 
stations  were  still  incomplete ;  in  some  cases,  depots,  work- 
shops, and  other  permanent  buildings,  had  not  even  been 
commenced.  The  full  complement  of  the  locomotive  and 
rolling  stock  had  not  been  provided.  In  the  absence  of 
exact  data  then,  if  these  latter  expenses  be  placed  against 
the  former,  the  entire  capital  of  200  millions  may  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  5000  miles  open  for  traffic  ;  which 
would  give  an  average  expense  of  construction,  including 
the  locomotive  and  carrying  stock,  and  the  workshops  and 
depots  for  its  repair,  &c.,  of  40,000/1  per  running  mile. 

An  estimate  of  the  actual  quantity  of  labour  of  every  class 
employed  on  this  stupendous  national  enterprise  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  parliamentary  return,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  employed  on  the  railways  on  the  1st  May,  1848  ; 
the  extent  then  open  for  traffic  being  4253  miles,  the  extent 
in  process  of  construction  being  2958  miles,  and  the  number 
of  distinct  companies  by  whom  these  works  were  directed 
being  170. 


Tarilar  Akaltris  of  the  Number  and  Description  of  Penont  em- 

ployed on  the  Hail  ways  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  May  1.  1848. 

Secretaries       ... 

On  Ltnet  ofwo 
for  TrafBc 

On  LtiM«Bac 
opca. 

81 

102 

Managers        ... 
Treasurers       -             .             - 

30 

.,                29 

93 

Engineers        ... 
Superintendents 
Storekeepers    -             .             - 
Accountants    ... 

-                  95 
343 
125 

-!               70 

405 

1.897 

243 

145 

Cashiers           ... 

48 

88       ! 

Draughtsmen 
Clerks 

106 
4360 

306       1 

887 

Artificers         ... 

10,814 

29.087 

Labourers       ... 

.  i         14,297 

147.325       ) 

Inspectors       .             -             - 
Land  sunreyors 
Miners,  or  quairymen 

1                       Carry  ferward 

•         • 

m                                     m 

119       , 
26 
6.250 

30396 

187/XM     • 
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1 

On  Line*  open 

On  Lines  not 

Brought  forward 

for  Traffic. 

open. 

30,398 

187,004 

Foremen  or  orerseers  ... 

1,010 

685 

PoUoemen       .... 

2,475 

71 

1  Pdrters  and  messengers 

7,559 

10 

Platelayers      .... 

4,391 

256 

;  Drivers  and  carters     ... 

. 

45 

,  Engine-drWers             ... 

1,752 

i  Engine-stokers            ... 

1,809 

,  Guards            .... 

1,464 

1,058 

1  Gatekeepers    .... 

401 

!  Waggoners      .... 

141 

1  Srakesmen      «... 

82 

MiioelUuieoos              ... 

Tou.        .           - 

197 

188,071 

52,687 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  1848  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  persons  were  employed  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Sji^dom ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  each  of  these  must 
bare  contributed  to  the  support,  on  an  average,  of  one  or 
more  other  persons,  it  will  follow,  that  this  vast  enterprise 
mnst  have,  at  that  epoch,  supplied  means  of  living  to  at  least 
two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  these  countries. 

Since  the  date  of  these  returns,  the  extent  of  railway 
which  has  been  completed  is  greater  than  the  length  which 
has  been  commenced,  and  the  extent  now  in  process  of  con- 
Btmction  is  therefore  less  than  at  the  epoch  just  referred  to. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  labour  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  somewhat  di- 
minished ;  because,  although  the  length  of  lines  under  traffic 
is  greater  than  formerly,  the  length  in  process  of  construction 
is  less,  and  the  latter,  for  a  given  length,  employs  more  in- 
dustry than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  three  and  a 
balf  to  one. 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE   LOCOMOTIVE  POWER. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  loco« 
motive  stock  of  a  railway,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
annual  revenue  absorbed  in  maintaining  it,  are  considered, 
its  economical  importance  may  be  readily  estimated. 

The  locomotive  stock  may  be  primarily  resolved  into  two 
classes  —  that  which  is  employed  in  working  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  that  which  is  employed  in  drawing  the  goods 
trains. 

The  passenger  engines  are  so  constructed  as  to  draw  light 
loads  at  great  speed,  the  goods  engines  heavy  loads  at  a  low 
speed.  In  the  one,  the  driving-wheels  are  large,  so  as  to 
carry  the  train  forward  through  a  great  space  by  each 
stroke  of  the  piston  ;  in  the  other,  they  are  of  more  limited 
magnitude,  in  order  to  give  the  moving  power  a  greater 
leverage  upon  the  load«  In  the  one,  they  are  single,  rendering 
the  engine  light,  so  as  to  absorb  less  of  the  moving  power  in 
propelling  itself ;  in  the  other,  they  are  double  and  coupled, 
and  sometimes  even  tripled,  so  as  to  give  a  greater  purcliase 
to  the  impelling  power.  In  the  one  class  of  engine  steam 
of  small  density  is  consumed  rapidly  and  in  great  volume ; 
in  the  other,  steam  of  greater  density  is  consumed  at  a  slower 
rate. 

These  different  mechanical  requirements  render  it  neces- 
sary, in  general,  to  provide  a  locomotive  stock  for  the  goods 
service,  s<'parate  from,  and  independent  of,  that  provided  for 
the  jmssenger  service. 

In  tlie  locomotive  departuieat  a  register  should  be  kept 
containing  a  record  of  the  past  and  current  performanoet 
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and  condition  of  every  engine  in  the  seryice  of  the  railway. 
Such  a  record  should  contain  the  following  particulars  of 
the  past  services  of  each  engine : — 

1st.  The  day  and  year  it  was  put  upon  the  road. 

2d.  Its  maker. 

3rd.  The  diameter  and  stroke  of  its  cylinders. 

4th.  The  diameter  and  number  of  its  driving-wheels. 

5th.  The  number  of  times  it  was  cleaned,  lighted,  and  had 
steam  raised. 

6tlu  The  number  of  hours  it  was  standing  with  steam 
raised. 

7th.  Its  total  mileage,  from  the  commencement  of  its 
service  to  the  current  date. 

8th.  The  total  quantity  of  fuel  it  had  consumed. 

9th.  Original  cost  of  engine. 

lOth.  Total  sum  expended  on  its  repairs. 

And,  with  respect  to  its  current  service  during  the  past 
year,  the  following  details  should  be  given  :  — 

Ist.  The  number  of  times  it  was  lighted,  and  had  steam 
rais^rd- 

2d.  The  number  of  hours  it  stood  with  steam  raised. 

3rd.  Its  mileage  by  months,  and  its  total  mileage. 

4th.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  lighting  and 
raising  stream. 

5tb.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  standing. 

6th.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  working. 

7th.  A  memorandum  of  any  accident,  or  other  notable 
circumstance,  attending  the  performance  of  the  engine. 

Such  a  record  as  the  above  is  neither  impracticable  nor 
imimportant.  A  register  of  this  kind  is  kept  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Belgian  railways,  and  the  principal 
results  of  it  are  published  annually,  in  a  tabulated  form,  in 
the  '^Compte  Rendu,"  or  official  report  of  the  service  of 
the  railways,  delivered  to  the  Chambers  by  the  minister 
of  public  works  every  session.      Such  a  table  exhibits  a 
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''  coup  d'ceil "  of  the  condition  and  the  past  history  of  the 
entire  locomotive  stock. 

On  the  Belgian  lines,  which  consist  of  347  miles  of  rail- 
way, there  were  employed,  at  the  end  of  the  year  18479  1^4 
locomotives,  of  the  conditions  and  performance  of  which  a 
tabular  statement  appears  in  the  report  of  that  year.  The 
Belgian  railways  had  been  then  13  years  in  operation,  and 
no  engine  had  yet  been  superannuated. 

The  first  engine  placed  upon  the  road  was  ^*  La  Fleche,** 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Stephenson  &  Co.  This  machine 
had  performed,  within  the  13  years,  a  total  mileage  of  86,932 
miles,  and  within  the  year  1847  had  performed  a  mileage 
of  7292  miles.  Thus,  in  its  thirteenth  year  of  service,  it 
performed  more  than  its  annual  average. 

Another  engine  constructed  by  Messrs.  Stephenson,  called 
St.  Hubert,  which  had  been  put  on  the  road  in  December, 
1838,  had,  at  the  end  of  1847,  completed  a  mileage  of  130,962 
miles,  having  performed  within  the  year  1847  21,737  miles. 

Another  engine,  called  '*  Les  Quatre  Joum^es,"  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Cockerill,  which  had  been  put  upon  the  road  in 
September,  1837,  and  had  then  been  upwards  of  ten  years 
in  service,  had  {>erformed  a  total  mileage  of  130,160  miles, 
and  within  the  year  1847  performed,  in  five  months,  a  mileage 
of  1 1 ,537  miles. 

In  short,  it  appears  from  this  register,  that  not  only  were 
none  of  the  engines  composing  the  stock  of  the  Belgian 
railways,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  13  years,  aoper- 
annuated,  but  that  the  current  mileage  of  the  oldest  engine 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous. 

In  the  progress  of  the  English  railways,  locomotivea  hare 
been,  from  time  to  time,  cast  aside,  and  put,  as  it  were,  upoo 
the  retired  list ;  but  this  has  in  general  arisen,  not  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  superannuated,  but  because  tiie 
conditions  of  the  traffic  had  undergone  such  a  change  that 
the  natural  powers  of  these  engines  were  not  suited  to  ik 
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Imiiiediatelj  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the 
raihraj  sjstem,  the  traffic  augmented  so  rapidly  as  to  exceed 
all  the  previsions  of  those  who  constructed  and  organised  the 
first  railways.  The  weight  and  strength  of  the  rails  were 
soccessivelj  increased,  as  well  as  the  weight  and  magnitude 
of  the  trains,  and  the  weight  and  power  of  the  engines  under- 
went a  corresponding  augmentation. 

A  r^nlarlj  kept  journal  of  the  life  of  some  of  the  oldest 
looomotives  working  on  the  English  railways  would  be  a 
record  of  profound  interest.  Whether  such  a  register  exist, 
I  am  not  aware ;  but  none  such  has,  I  believe,  ever  been 
published. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  total  mileage  of  each  class  of 
the  locomotive  stock  with  the  number  of  engines  in  service, 
the  average  mileage  of  each  engine  can  be  ascertained. 

Thus,  if  £  express  the  number  of  passenger  engines,  and 

E 
e  express  their  total  mileage,  then  —  will  express  the  average 

mileage  of  each  engine.     In  like  manner,  if  E^  express  the 

E' 
number  of  goods  engines,  and  tf  their  total  mileage,  y  will  ex- 
press the  average  mileage  of  each.     Or,  in  fine,  if  E  +  E' 
express  the  total  number  of  engines  of  both  kinds,  and«-f  e^ 

E  -4-  E"' 
their  total  mileage,   then  —3—7-  will  express  the  general 

average  mileage  of  each  engine. 

As  an  example  of  such  a  calculation,  let  us  take  the  Belgian 
railwajs  for  1847. 

The  total  number  of  engines  in  active  service  was  154, 
and  their  total  mileage  was  2,366,885 ;  this  divided  by  154 
gives  16,369  as  the  average  annual  mileage  of  each  engine, 
the  average  daily  mileage  being  therefore  42  miles. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  a  locomotive  engine,  once  lighted, 
sot  be  worked  almost  indefinitely  ? 

It  Is  known  that  many  steam-engines  used  in  the  manu- 
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factures  and  in  mining  are  kept  for  several  months  together 
in  unceasing  action  night  and  day ;  and  the  engines  used  in 
steam-ships  are  often  kept  in  incessant  operation  throughout 
a  voyage  of  3,000  miles.  Why  therefore,  it  may  be  said, 
may  not  a  locomotive  engine  be  worked  for  a  much  longer 
distance  without  interruption,  and  thus  distribute  the  expense 
of  lighting  and  cleaning  over  a  greater  extent  of  mileage,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  cost  per  mile? 

Although  the  mileage  of  the  engine  might  be  augmented 
much  beyond  its  present  amount,  it  is  nevertheless  indis|Mjn- 
sable  that  it  should  not  exceed  a  certain  practical  limit.  The 
locomotive  engine,  an  iron  horse,  requires  intervals  of  repose 
as  much  as  do  the  horses  of  flesh,  blood,  and  bones.  It 
becomes  fatigued,  so  to  speak,  with  its  work,  and  its  joints 
become  relaxed  by  labour,  its  bolts  loosened,  its  rubbing 
surfaces  heated,  and  often  une(]ually  expanded  and  strained. 
Its  grate-bars  and  fin*-box  Wconie  chok<fd  with  clinkers, 
its  tubes  become  charjjed  with  coke ;  ond  were  its  labour 
continued  to  a  certain  point,  it  would  end  in  a  total  inability 
to  move.  The  durability  of  the  engine,  therefore,  recjuires 
that  its  work  should  be  suspended  before  these  causes  of 
disability  operate  to  an  injurious  extent. 

When  its  labour  ceases,  the  engine-cleaners,  who  are,  as 
it  were,  its  grooms,  clean  out  its  fireplace,  scrape  its  grate- 
bars  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  fire-box,  clean  out  its 
tubes,  tighten  all  its  bolts  and  rivets,  oil  and  grease  all  its 
moving  parts,  and,  in  a  word,  put  it  again  into  working  order. 

The  exjMinse  of  cleaning  an  engine,  and  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  consumed  in  lighting  it  and  raising  the  steam,  so  as  to 
prepare  it  for  propulsion,  must  nc*cessarily  be  charged  upon 
the  mileage  which  it  performs ;  and  the  cost  of  this  mileage 
will  therefore  be  augmented  in  tlic  inverse  pro|K)rtion  of  the 
ratio  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  engine  to  the  number  of  times 
it  has  been  cleaned  and  lighted  during  the  period  of  its 
service.     It  is  therefore  important^  in  the  economy  of  the 
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locomotiye  power,  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  proportion 
which  the  mileage  of  the  engines  bears  to  the  number  of  times 
they  have  been  cleaned  and  lighted. 

Hence  appears  the  importance  of  the  record  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  number  of  times  each  engine  has  been  lighted 
and  cleaned. 

To  determine  the  average  number  of  miles  run  by  each 
engine  after  such  cleaning  and  lighting,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  divide  the  total  mileage  of  the  locomotive  stock,  or  of  each 
class  of  it,  by  the  total  number  of  engines  lighted ;  the 
quotient  will  give  the  distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted. 
In  general,  if  ¥J'  express  the  number  of  engines  lighted,  then 

^„     will  express  the  average  distance  run  by  each  engine 

lighted. 

As  examples  of  the  application  of  this,  we  take,  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways,  the  number  of 
engines  lighted  during  1846  and  1847.  The  number  was 
27,452  for  1846.  Dividing  this  into  the  total  mileage, 
2,027,014,  already  given,  the  quotient  is  73*8,  which  is  there- 
fore the  average  number  of  miles  run  by  each  engine  cleaned 
and  lighted. 

In  1847  the  number  of  engines  lighted  was  30,676.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  total  mileage  was  2,366,885. 
Dividing  this  by  the  number  of  engines 'lighted,  we  find  77*6 
miles  as  the  distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted,  being  an  im- 
provement on  the  performance  of  the  previous  year. 

On  the  Orleans  Railway,  in  1847,  there  were  11,315 
engines  lighted,  of  which  the  total  mileage  was  853,505. 
Dividing  the  latter  by  the  former,  we  find  76  miles  as  the 
average  distance  run.  On  the  same  railway,  during  the  year 
1848,  there  were  11,072  engines  lighted.  The  total  mileage 
of  all  the  engines  was  782,591.  Dividing  the  latter  by  the 
former,  we  obtain  70-7  miles,  the  average  distance  run  by 
each  engine  lighted. 
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In  the  practical  working  of  the  locomotiye  stock,  it  in- 
evitably happens  that  engines,  afVer  they  have  been  lighted, 
had  their  steam  raised  and  prepared  for  starting,  have  to 
stand,  keeping  their  steam  up  more  or  less  time,  waiting  for 
trains  which  they  are  to  draw ;  and  thus  an  expense  is  in* 
curred,  not  directly  productive,  for  fuel  and  wages. 

But,  besides  this,  the  service  of  the  road  requires  that,  at 
certain  stations,  engines  shall  be  kept  waiting  with  their 
steam  up  ready  for  work,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  contingencies  of  the  active  service  of  the  road.  Thus, 
if  an  accident  occur  to  a  train,  by  which  the  engine  that 
draws  it  is  disabled,  notice  is  sent  forward  by  the  electric 
telegraph,  by  signals  or  otherwise,  to  the  next  engine  station, 
summoning  an  engine  to  proceed  to  the  spot  to  take  on  the 
train.  If  an  engine  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  contingency, 
with  its  steam  up,  the  road  would  be  obstructed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  by  the  train  thus  accidentally 
brought  to  a  stand. 

The  engines  thus  kept  prepared  for  accidents  are  called 
Reserve  Engines, 

Another  cause  which  renders  it  necessary  at  certain  points 
of  the  line  to  keep  engines  waiting  with  their  steam  up,  is 
the  existence  of  exceptional  gradients. 

Tlius,  if  a  railway  be  generally  laid  out  with  gradients  of 
about  15  feet  a  mile, 'but  at  a  particular  point  a  natural  ele- 
vation of  the  ground,  or  other  cause,  renders  the  construction 
of  a  gradient  rising  at  the  rate  of  60  feet  a  mile  necessary, 
then  tlie  engines  which  are  adapted  to  the  general  character 
of  the  line  become  insufHcient  for  such  exceptional  gradient ; 
and,  in  such  case,  the  expedient  resorted  to  is  to  keep  one  or 
more  powerful  engines  constantly  waiting  with  their  steam 
up  at  tlie  foot  of  the  incline,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  pro- 
pelling the  trains  in  their  ascent,  lliese  engines  are  deno- 
minated Assistant  Engines  or  Bank  Engines,  Their  mode 
of  operation  is  as  follows.    They  wait  near  the  foot  of  tlie 
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incline  in  a  siding  provided  for  the  purpose ;  and  when  a 
train  arriyes  and  begins  to  ascend,  the  assistant  engine 
follows  it,  and,  pushing  from  behind,  aids  the  regular  engine 
in  front  in  propelling  it  up  the  plane.  When  it  arrives  at 
the  summit,  the  assistant  engine  drops  off,  and,  descending 
the  plane,  returns  to  its  station. 

In  the  above  calculations  of  the  proportion  of  the  engines 
lighted  to  the  actual  mileage,  these  reserve  and  assistant 
engines,  when  such  occur,  are  included ;  and  the  average 
mileage  per  engine  lighted,  which  has  been  obtained  as  above, 
is  less  than  the  actual  average  performed  bj  the  engines 
worked^  because  the  engines  lighted  for  reserve  enter  into 
the  divisor,  which  gives  the  mileage.  It  is  convenient, 
therefore,  in  the  records  of  the  locomotive  department,  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  engines  lighted  for  reserve^  &c., 
separate  from  the  engines  lighted  for  work* 

On  the  Orleans  Railway  in  1848,  of  11,072  which  were 
lighted,  1,825  were  reserve  engines,  and  9,247  only  were 
worked. 

To  ascertain  the  actual  average  mileage  of  each  of  the 
working  engines  which  were  lighted,  it  would  be  therefore 
necessary  to  divide  the  total  mileage  by  9,247,  which  wiU 
give  84*6  as  the  actual  average  distance  run  by  each  engine 
lighted  and  worked. 

In  like  manner,  in  1847,  on  the  same  railway,  the  number 
of  reserve  engines  lighted  was  likewise  1,825,  and,  therefore, 
the  number  of  engines  lighted  and  worked  9,490.  Dividing 
the  mileage,  which  was  853,505,  by  9,490,  we  obtain  90  as 
the  average  distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted  and  worked. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  if  the  reserve  engines  be  included  in 
the  computation,  they  would  reduce  the  average  run  of  each 
engine  lighted  in  1848  from  84*6  to  70*7,  and  in  1847  from 
90  to  76. 

To  estimate  the  time  during  which  the  locomotive  stock  is 
kept  standing  with  steam  up  in  reserve  or  waiting  for  work, 
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a  record  of  the  number  of  hours  each  engine  has  been 
lighted  and  standing  should  be  kept.  By  dividing  this  total 
number  of  hours  by  the  number  of  engines  lighted,  we 
obtain  the  ayerage  number  of  hours  which  each  engine 
lighted  had  been  kept  standing  with  steam  up. 

As  an  example  of  this,  on  the  Belgian  railways,  in  1846 
and  1847,  the  number  of  hours  which  engines  were  kept 
standing  with  steam  up  was  204,124  in  1846,  while  the 
number  of  engines  lighted  was  27,452.  Dividing  the  former 
by  the  latter,  the  quotient  is  7'43,  which  is  the  average 
number  of  hours  each  engine  lighted  was  kept  standing  with 
steam  up. 

In  like  manner,  in  1847,  on  the  same  railways,  the  number 
of  hours  the  engines  were  kept  standing  was  214,610,  and 
the  number  of  engines  lighted  was  30,676.  Dividing  the 
former  by  the  latter  the  quotient  is  7.  Ik'nce  it  ap|)ears 
that  the  average  number  of  hours  each  engine  lighted  was 
kept  standing  in  this  year  was  7  hours.  In  this,  however, 
are  included  the  reserve  engines. 

As  on  the  same  railways  the  average  distance  run  by 
each  engine  lighted  was  about  70  miles,  it  follows,  that  for 
every  10  miles  of  practical  work  performed  by  eacli  engine 
the  engine  was  kept  one  hour  standing. 

The  fuel  consumed  in  working  a  railway  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads: — 

1st.  That  which  is  consumed  in  lighting  the  engines  and 
raising  their  steam,  to  j)repure  them  for  work. 

2nd.  That  which  is  consumed  while  the  engines  stand 
with  their  steam  up,  waiting  for  the  trains  they  are  intended 
to  draw,  or  standing  in  reserve,  prepared  for  the  contingency 
of  accid«'nts  on  the  line. 

drd.  That  whioh  is  consumed  in  drawing  the  trains. 

TMien  the  engine  has  stopped  work,  its  fire-box  is  cleared, 
preparatory  to  the  engine  Ixnng  cleaned.  A  certain  portion 
of  coke,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  fire-box  at 
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the  moment  the  engine  is  stopped,  is  collected  in  this  way 
half  consumed.  This  coke  is  to  a  certain  extent  available 
to  aid  in  lighting  the  engine  when  next  started.  The  small 
coke  which  has  been  rejected  as  unfit  for  the  working  engine 
is  mixed,  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  by  the  engineer 
with  the  large  coke  used  for  raising  the  steam,  for  in  this 
process  the  draft  is  not  so  strong  as  to  carry  this  small  coke 
injuriously  through  the  tubes.  The  small  coke  is  also  used, 
mixed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  the  large  coke,  for  keeping 
the  steam  up  in  the  reserve  engines. 

The  quantity  of  coke  consumed  in  drawing  a  train  will 
depend  upon  the  magnitude  and  weight  of  the  train,  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  is  moved.  The  greater  the  re- 
sistance which  it  has  to  overcome,  the  greater  will  be  the 
consumption  of  fuel  in  a  given  distance.  The  resistance 
increases  in  a  high  ratio  with  the  speed.  Now  as  the  speed 
of  passenger  trains  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  goods 
trains,  the  consumption  of  fuel,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
speed,  will  be  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  goods  trains  consisting  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  vehicles  and  of  a  greater  gross  weight  than 
passenger  trains,  the  resistance  due  to  the  load  is  greater  in 
the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 

On  the  Belgian  railways  the  economy  of  fuel  is  very 
strictly  attended  to.  Rules  are  established  by  which  a 
certain  weight  of  coke  is  allowed  to  the  engineer  for  the 
different  purposes. 

For  lighting  and  raising  the  steam,  280  kilogrammes,  equal 

to  618  lbs.,  of  coke  are  allowed. 
For  each  passenger  coach  drawn,  ^  kilo,  per  kilometre, 

equal  to  2*64  lbs.  per  mile,  are  allowed. 
For  each  loaded  goods  waggon,  §  of  a  kilogramme  per 

kilometre,  equal  to  2*30  lbs.  per  mile,  are  allowed. 
Two  empty  waggons  are  accounted  as  equal  to  a  loaded 
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one,  and  2-^  kilogrammes  per  kilometre,  equal  to  8*82 
lbs.  per  mile,  are  allowed  for  an  engine  without  a  load. 
Ten  kilogrammes,  equal  to  22  Iba^  per  hour  are  allowed 
for  keeping  up  the  steam  while  an  engine  is  standing. 

These  quantities  are,  however,  understood  to  be  average 
major  limits  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.  To  stimulate 
the  engineers  and  their  superintendents  to  the  observance  of 
a  due  economy  of  fuel,  premiums  are  awarded,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  saving  effected  upon  these  allowances ; 
5s.  6d.  a  ton  is  allowed  to  the  engineer  for  every  ton  of  coke 
by  which  his  actual  consumption  falls  short  of  these  limits, 
and  a  further  premium  of  one-fourth  of  this  amount  is 
allowed  to  the  superintendents  of  the  locomotive  department. 

In  the  year  1846  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  for  these 
savings  to  the  engine-drivers  was  678/.,  and  to  the  superin- 
tendents 169/. 

The  savings  of  fuel  are  not  either  alone  or  chiefly  effected 
by  the  care  bestowed  on  feeding  the  fire-box.  Much  more 
depends  on  the  engine  not  being  lighted  at  too  early  a 
moment  before  starting,  and  consequently  not  being  kept 
standing  with  steam  up  needlessly. 

In  the  year  1841  the  engines  upon  the  Belgian  railways 
consumed,  upon  an  average,  70  lbs.  per  mile,  including  the 
fuel  consumed  in  lighting  and  standing. 

In  1842  this  was  reduced  to  45  lbs.,  and  in  1844  and 
1845  to  40  lbs. 

This  improved  economy  was  not  altogether  owing  to  the 
increased  vigilance  of  the  engine-drivers  and  stokers,  but 
was  in  part  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  valves,  by  wliich  the  steam  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  cylinders,  so  that  the  economy  was  partially  effected  on 
the  consumption  of  steam,  and  through  that  on  the  con- 
sumption of  fueL 

In  the  locomotive  department,  a  register  should  be  kept  of 
the  fuel  consumed,  distinguishing  such  consumption  under 
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the  three  heads  of  siandingy  lightmg,  and  working,  together 
with  which  should  be  noted  the  hours  standing,  the  engines 
lighted,  and  the  mileage  worked.  There  is  nothing  imprac- 
ticable or  difficult  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  register  in 
ererj  well-oi^anised  establishment,  and  such  a  one  is  regu« 
larl J  kept  in  the  administration  of  the  Belgian  railways.  It 
appears  from  these  records,  that  the  following  was  the  fuel 
consumed  for  these  .purposes  respectivelj  on  the  Belgian 
railwajs  during  the  years  1846  and  1847  :  — 


of  boors  standing*  .  -  . 
I  Number  of  IIm.  of  coke  consumed  in  standing 
Average  number  of  lbs.  consumed  per  hour  - 
Number  of  engines  lighted  .... 
Total  number  of  lbs.  consumed  in  lighting  . 
Average  number  of  lbs.  consumed  per  engine 

lighted 

Total  mileage  worked  .  .  •  . 
Total  number  of  lbs.  of  coke  consumed  in 

working  .--..- 
Average  number  of  lbs.  consumed  per  mile 

worked  ----.-. 
Average   consumption    per   mile,    including 

coke  consumed  in  lighting  and  standing    - 


1846. 

1847. 

204,124 

4,508,077 

22-0 

27.452 

16,828^05 

214,610 

5,306,573 

24-7 

30,676 

18,605,263 

613-0 
2,027,014 

606-4 
2,366,885 

60,698,538 

71,500,965 

30-0 

30-0 

40-5 

40-3 

It  may  then  be  stated  in  round  numbers,  that  600  lbs.  of 
fuel  are  consumed  in  lighting  an  engine  and  raising  the 
steam,  and  that  every  engine  lighted  travels,  on  an  average, 
as  worked  upon  the  Belgian  lines,  70  miles. 

The  fuel  consumed  in  lighting  adds,  therefore,  8^  lbs.  per 
mile  to  the  working  consumption,  which  latter  being  30  lbs., 
the  proportion  consumed  in  lighting  is  28  per  cent.  The  fuel 
consumed  in  standing  with  steam  up,  either  as  an  engine  of 
fesefve  or  otherwise,  adds  1-^  per  cent,  more  to  the  working 
consumption  per  mile,  the  total  amount  of  which  may  be  taken 
in  round  numbers  at  40  lbs.,  as  these  railways  are  worked. 

To  determine  what  part  of  this  consumption  is  directly 
txpendtd  <m  the  load,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  which  the  dead  weight  bears  to  the  profitable 
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load.  This  will  become  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  a  succeeding 
chapter. 

The  sources,  therefore,  from  which  the  economy  of  fuel 
may  be  expected,  are  the  extending  the  mileage  of  each 
engine  lighted,  the  keeping  the  engines  waiting  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  for  their  loads,  and  securing  as  full  a  load  as 
possible  for  the  carriages. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  fuel  invariably  used  in  loco- 
motive engines  on  European  railways  is  coke. 

Weight  for  weight,  this  fuel  developes  a  greater  amount 
of  heat,  and  developes  it  in  a  smaller  space  and  more  rapidly, 
than  coal.  It  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  produce  tlie 
quick  evaporation  in  a  small  space,  which  is  indispensable  on 
railways.  Its  combustion  is  not  attended  with  the  evolution 
of  the  black,  sooty  smoke  produced  by  coal ;  and  the  engines, 
therefore,  in  passing  through  districts  more  or  less  populous, 
are  not  productive  of  the  same  nuisance. 

Coke  is  fabricated  by  submitting  coal  to  the  process  of 
baking  or  being  heated  in  close  retorts,  by  which  means  its 
volatile  constituents  are  driven  out  of  it,  and  little  more  than 
carbon  remains.  In  tliis  process,  the  magnitude  of  the  fuel 
is  considerably  increased. 

The  augmentation  of  magnitude  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal.  In  some  cases  it  is  augmented  50  per 
cent,  in  bulk,  and  of  course  proportionally  diminished  in 
weight 

In  the  process  of  coking,  coal  loses  the  weight  of  the 
volatile  elements  expelled.  This  diminution  of  weight  varies 
according  to  the  quality  and  analysis  of  the  coal,  from  15 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  weight. 

Thus,  it  may  be  assumed,  that,  allowing  for  waste  in 
incombustible  matter,  contained  even  in  the  best  coal  in 
greater  or  leas  proportion,  the  weight  of  coke  derivc^l  from 
100  tons  of  coal  will  be  about  70  tons ;  but  of  this  quantity 
a  portion,  more  or  less  according  to  the  mode  and  the  akiU 
of  fabricatioDy  will  be  produced  in  pieces  of  loo  taiaU  mag- 
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nitude  to  be  capable  of  being  used  in  locomotive  engines. 
The  amall  cokej  if  burned  in  the  locomotiye  engine,  either 
falls  through  the  grate-bars,  or  is  drawn  through  the  tubes 
UDOcmsumedy  and  a  portion  of  it  remaining  in  them,  ob- 
strocts  the  draft.  The  small  coke  is,  nevertheless,  useful  as 
fuel,  and  is  valued  at  its  own  weight  of  coaL  On  the  Bel* 
gian  railways,  65  per  cent  of  large  coke,  and  2^  per  cent 
of  small,  is  obtuned  from  the  coal. 

Bj  analysis,  this  coal  contains  from  17  to  25  per  cent,  of 
volatile  matter,  and  consequently,  even  by  distillation  in 
dose  vessels,  would  yield,  in  coking,  only  from  75  to  83  per 
cent  A  portion  of  the  coal,  however,  in  the  common  pro- 
cess of  coking,  is  consumed  in  producing  the  necessary  heat, 
and  the  remainder  is  waste  and  incombustible  matter. 

In  the  year  1844,  23,800  tons  of  large  coke  and  900  tons 
of  small  were  produced  on  the  Belgian  railways  from  36,500 
tons  of  coal,  the  cost  of  the  coal  being  lis.  4<L  per  ton,  and 
that  of  the  coke  20^. 

In  1846,  52,185  tons  of  coal  were  used  in  making  28,220 
tons  of  large  and  834  tons  of  small  coke. 

In  1844,  3*6  per  cent  of  the  coke  produced  was  small,  and 
had  only  the  value  of  its  weight  in  coal. 

In  1846,  only  2*8  per  cent,  was  small,  an  improvement  in 
the  fabrication  having  taken  place,  which  effected  a  saving 
of  nearly  1  per  cent,  in  the  coke  produced. 

In  the  reports  of  the  English  railways,  no  data  are  sup- 
plied by  which  similar  calculations  can  be  made. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
the  cost  of  coke,  its  consumption,  and  the  mileage  of  the 
engines  doring  the  last  four  years,  had  been  as  follows  : — 


Cort  per  Ton. 

Coke  consumed. 

Mileage  of  Engines. 

i.      d. 

Tom. 

1S45    - 

31     0. 

21.919 

1,240,412 

1S46    - 

23     S 

19,731 

1,346,341 

1S47    . 

24     4 

21,454 

1,454,610 

1S48    - 

81     4 

25,346 

1,582,672 

£ 
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The  mileage  here  given  includes  that  of  the  assistant 
engines,  and  of  engines  travelling  without  a  train  ;  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  is  the  total  quantity,  including  what 
was  consumed  in  lighting  the  engines  and  in  standing. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  consumption  in  each  year  per 
engine  per  mile,  including  lighting  and  standing,  was  as 
follows :  — 

Cok*  coonimad 

per  RnxliM 

perMiU 

1845  -  -  -  -  -  -     39^  Ibt. 

1846  .  -  -  -  -  -33„ 

1847  -  -  -  -  -  .3S„ 

1848  .--.--     35^  „ 

By  a  return  now  before  me,  I  find  that,  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  the  30th  June,  1B49,  the  total  amount  of 
coke  consumed  by  the  locomotive  stock  of  the  North- West- 
em  Railway  was  1 16,396  tons,  or  260,727,040  lbs.,  wliich 
produced  a  total  mileage  of  the  engines  amounting  to 
7,632,230.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  find  the 
consumption  per  engine  per  mile  to  be  34*6  lbs. 

As  may  be  expected,  considering  that  the  consumption  of 
fuel  must  depend  on  the  magnitude  and  weight  of  the  trains, 
as  well  as  on  the  speed,  the  consumption  per  mile  is  found 
to  vary  considerably  on  different  railways. 

Thus,  on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  in  the 
half-year  ending  the  30th  June,  1849,  the  total  consumption 
of  coke  was  6345  tons,  or  14,212,800  lbs.,  which  produced 
a  total  mileage  of  the  engines  amounting  to  593,844  miles. 
Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  con- 
sumption per  engine  per  mile  was  about  24  lbs. 

On  the  same  railway,  during  the  half-year  ending  the 
dOth  June,  1848,  the  fuel  consumed  was  9,319  tons,  or 
20,874,560  lbs.,  which  produced  a  mileage  of  the  engines 
amounting  to  668,785.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  Utter, 
the  consumption  per  mile  proves  to  have  been  31*21  lbs. 

Since  in  this  case  it  is  not  likely  that  any  material  change 
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took  plaoe  in  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  the  increased  economy 
most  have  been  produced  bj  improved  management. 

In  comparing  the  total  number  of  engines  worked  with 
the  total  number  lighted,  we  obtain  the  number  of  times  per 
^nnnm  that  each  engine  in  service  was  lighted. 

As  the  number  of  engines  worked  on  the  Belgian  railways 
in  1846  was  151,  and  in  1847  154,  by  dividing  these 
respectively  into  the  total  number  lighted  already  given,  we 
obtain  the  quotients  181  and  200  very  nearly. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  year  1846  each  engine. 
on  an  average,  was  lighted  on*  181  days,  and  in  1847  on  200 
days.     This  is  on  four  days  per  week  very  nearly. 

From  this  it  foUows,  that  three  days  per  week  were  re- 
quired, upon  an  average,  for  the  rest,  cleaning,  and  repairs 
of  an  engine. 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  another  obtained  pre- 
viously, viz.  that  the  average  daily  mileage  of  the  engines 
was  42  miles,  which  would  give  an  average  weekly  mileage 
of  about  300  miles,  which  would  be  four  working  days  per 
week  of  75  miles,  nearly  the  amount  of  the  average  run  of 
each  engine  lighted. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  preceding  calcu- 
lations is  the  apparently  small  amount  of  useful  service 
obtained  from  the  locomotive  engines. 

TVe  have  seen  that  in  each  run  an  engine,  on  the  Belgian 
lines,  at  the  most  improved  epoch  of  the  service  yet  reported, 
did  not  quite  average  78  miles,  and  that  even  this  was  per- 
formed only  four  days  in  seven.  Thus  the  average  daily 
work  of  an  engine  would  appear  to  be  only  42  miles. 

But  it  also  appears,  that  for  74  miles  run  the  engine  is 
kept,  on  an  average,  7-^  hours  standing.  This  being  reduced 
to  a  daily  average,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  daily 
service  of  the  engines  consisted  in  42  miles  run  and  3f  hours 
standing  with  the  steam  up. 

But  as  the  average  speed  on  the  Belgian  railways  is  about 
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20  miles  an  hour,  the  run  of  42  miles  would  occupy  about 
two  hours. 

The  daily  service  of  an  engine,  therefore,  expressed  in 
time,  would  be  nearly  2  hours  working  and  S^  waiting  with 
steam  up. 

These  inferences  are  so  striking,  that  we  naturally  turn 
elsewhere  to  inquire  how  far  the  results  of  other  railways 
vary  from  or  corroborate  them. 

In  general,  the  daily  mileage  of  the  engines  employed  in 
the  service  of  a  railway  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  ave- 
rage annual  mileage  by  365.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where 
the  reports  supply  the  annual  mileage  and  the  number  of 
engines,  the  daily  mileage  is  a  matter  of  easy  calculation. 

The  results  given  in  the  subjoined  table  are  calculated 
from  the  returns  of  the  several  railway  companies  therein 
mentioned  now  before  us. 


Nam«  of  lunwaj. 

Tsar. 

Number 

of 
BnglDM. 

Toul 
MlUsgv. 

AversM 

MllsHS 
Bogiiis. 

11,080 

Arvraffv 
dsllj 

MltMff* 

Enfloc. , 

Belgian  Rallwajrt    - 

1844 

143 

1.584.532 

30-4   . 

1845 

148 

1,694,203 

11,447 

31-4 

\S46 

151 

2,027.014 

13,490 

370  , 

1847 

154 

2,366.885 

15,369 

42X) 

North  of  Frmnce  Railvaj 

1847 

175 

1.789,152 

]a224 

280 

1848 

177 

1,917^55 

10335 

29-7 

OrleftiM  Railway :  — 

Paiaenger  traffic  - 

. 

43 

483,206 

11.237 

30<  ! 

Gooda  traffic 

• 

9 

153,227 

17,026 

440 

Paris  and    Rouen    Rail- 

way :  — 

Paawnger  traffic  - 

• 

40 

406,039 

10.151 

28-0  ; 

Gooda  traffic 

10 

H7.174;  14.717 

400 

!  Alsace  Railway 

• 

89 

335.405    11,565 

31-6 

'  Gard  Railway  :  — 

1      Passenger  traffic  - 

• 

5 

82.429    16.486 

450 

Gooda  traffic 

m 

13 

191.814    14.755 

400 

j  Rhenish  RaUway    . 

. 

16 

20M34 

>  12396 
\W29 

S5-0 
32-9 

1113 

13380,469 

L                  ...w.„ 

1 

1 
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From  this  table  it  appears^  thit  the  useful  daily  service  of 
an  engine  varies  on  the  above  railways  between  28  miles 
as  a  Tninimnm  and  45  as  a  maximum.  This  variation 
depends  partly  on  the  d^ree  of  skilful  management  under 
which  the  locomotive  power  is  placed,  and  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  traffic. 

The  data  supplied  by  the  English  railways  are  so  scanty, 
and  in  general  so  vague,  as  to  afford  no  adequate  means  of 
general  comparison  with  the  results  above  given.  In  the 
case  of  the  London  and  North- Western  lines,  however,  a 
mcnre  detailed  account  has  been  published,  which,  considering 
the  great  extent  and  traffic  of  that  system  of  railways,  is 
entitled  to  much  attention. 

On  these  lines,  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 
1849,  there  was  a  stock  of  504  locomotives;  but  of  this 
number,  47  were  in  store,  newly-made,  and  not  yet  worked. 
The  number  of  engines,  therefore,  actuaUy  worked  during 
the  year,  was  457.  These  engines  supplied  the  locomotive 
power,  not  only  to  the  North- Western  lines,  properly  so 
called,  but  to  the  following  railways :  — 

Miles. 
Chester  and  Holyhead  -  -  -  -80-50 

Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle       •  -  -  -       90  00 

Kendal  and  Windermere        -  -  -  -         9*75 

Shropshire  Union  (Shrewsbury  and  Stafford)  -       29*25 

North  Union  (Parkside  and  Preston)  -  -       22-00 

Total  -     231-50 

London  and  North- Western,  main  line  and  branches  -     438-00 


Total  -     669-50 

The  traffic  of  these  lines  was  worked,  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30.  1849,  by  457  locomotive  engines, 
the  total  mileage  of  which  was  as  follows :  — 

Mileage. 
Passenger  engines  ...     4,649,556 

Goods  engines    -  -  -  -     2,882,674 

Total  -     7,532,230 
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Hence  the  average  daily  run  of  each  engine  was  45  miles. 

These  results,  obtained  from  services  so  various  and  name- 
rouSy  leave  no  doubt  that  the  average  daily  service  of  each 
locomotive  engine  is  much  less  than  would  have  been  ex- 
pected. If  the  average  speed  on  the  North- Western  lines  be 
taken  at  28  miles  an  hour,  we  shall  obtain  the  singular  and 
somewhat  unexpected  conclusion,  that  the  engines,  taken  one 
with  another,  are  each  worked  with  traffic  little  more  than 
one  hour  and  a  half  a  day. 

By  a  return  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  North- 
western Company,  I  find  that,  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30.  1849,  they  had  in  active  employment  an  average 
number  of  275  engine-drivers,  and  an  equal  number  of 
firemen.  Now  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  during  the 
same  period  the  number  of  engines  employed  was  457 ;  there 
were  thus  10  engine  drivers  and  firemen  for  every  16  engines. 

By  dividing  the  total  annual  mileage  of  the  engines  by 
the  total  number  of  engine-drivers  and  firemen  employed, 
we  shall  find  the  total  annual  distance  driven  by  each ;  and 
dividing  this  by  365,  we  shall  obtain  the  average  daily  work 
of  each  engine-driver  and  fireman,  expressed  tn  distance. 
This  distance,  divided  by  the  average  speed  in  miles  per 
hour,  will  give  the  daily  work  on  the  road  in  time.  The 
following  are  the  details  of  this  for  the  lines  worked  by  the 
North- Western  Company :  — 

Total  mileage  of  engines      ...  7,532,990 
Number  of  engine^driTen  and  firemen           •  275 

Annual  diitance  worked  per  head    -  -  27,390  mtlok 

Daily  diitance  worked  per  head        -  -  75     ^ 

Time  daily  on  the  road  (at  the  average  tpecd 
of  28  miles  per  hour)       ...  s)  hours. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  engines,  one  with  another, 
work  on  alternate  days,  the  actual  distance  run  in  each  trip 
by  each  engine  on  the  system  of  lines  worked  by  the  North- 
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Western  Companj  will  be  90  miles ;  which  in  time,  at  28 
miles  an  honTy  would  be  very  nearly  3-^  hours. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  locomotive  power  is  worked 
to  greater  advantage  on  these  than  on  the  continental  lines 
generally.  We  have  seen  that  the  average  distance  run  by 
each  engine  lighted  on  the  Belgian  lines  was  about  75  miles. 

It  has  been  customary,  in  some  of  the  reports  presented  to 
the  railway  companies,  to  institute  comparisons  between  one 
line  of  nulway  and  another,  founded  upon  the  relation  between 
the  locomotive  stock  and  the  length  of  the  line. 

Now  such  a  mode  of  comparison  can  afford  no  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  least  importance,  either  in  a  financial  or 
mechanical  point  of  view.  The  quantity  of  locomotive  power 
does  not  in  any  manner  depend  on  the  length  of  the  railway. 
The  locomotive  power  is  used  to  draw  the  traffic,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  Its  quantity,  therefore,  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  the  traffic,  and  the  average  distance  to  which  it 
is  carried,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  mileage  of  the  goods 
and  passengers. 

Two  railways  having  the  same  traffic  mileage  will  require 
the  same  locomotive  stock,  be  their  length  equal  or  unequal. 
If  a  million  of  tons  of  goods  require  to  be  annually  transported 
an  average  distance  of  600  miles,  and  ten  millions  of  pas- 
sengers also  require  to  be  annually  transported  300  miles,  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  same  locomotive  power  will  be  requisite 
to  execute  the  traffic,  whether  the  railway  on  which  it  is 
carried  be  400  miles  or  800  miles  in  length. 

If  the  object  be  to  compare  the  merits  of  the  management 
of  the  locomotive  power,  then  the  test  of  comparison  should 
be  the  quantity  of  work  executed  by  a  given  quantity  of  this 
power ;  and  the  quantity  of  work  must  be  decided  by  the  use- 
ful mileage  of  the  engines,  and  not  by  the  length  of  the  line. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  railway  authorities  in  high  repute 
announcing,  that  to  stock  a  line  requires  so  many  engines 
per  mile.     To  such  a  statement  there  can  be  no  objection, 
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provided  it  be  made  with  the  understanding  that  it  applies 
to  railways  only  which  have  a  certain  understood  amount  of 
average  traffic 

But  it  is  clear  that,  with  every  variation  of  the  traffic  upon 
the  proposed  railway,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  and 
proportional  variation  in  the  necessary  amount  of  locomottTe 
stock. 

A  legitimate  mode  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  locomotive  department  will  be  found  in  the  es- 
timate of  the  average  daily  mileage  of  the  engines. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  we  find  on  one  railway,  —  for  example, 
the  North-Western— the  engines  performing  a  daily  mile- 
age of  46  miles,  while  on  another, — the  North  of  France, 
we  find  them  performing  a  daily  service  under  30  miles, 
that  the  locomotive  stock  in  the  one  case  was  more  profit- 
ably managed  than  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  it  being 
understood  that  other  things  are  similar.  But  even  in 
this  comparison  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  length  and 
weight  of  the  trains  should  be  taken  into  account ;  for  if  it 
prove  that  the  w(;ight  of  the  train  drawn  30  miles  is  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  train  drawn  45  miles  in  the  proi)ortion 
of  3  to  2,  then  the  useful  labour  of  the  engines  will,  after  all, 
be  the  same.  In  short,  the  test,  and  the  only  test,  of  the 
useful  effect  of  the  locomotive  power  is  the  actual  mileage 
(including  in  that  term  the  quantity)  of  the  traffic  which  it 
executed  in  a  given  time. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  what  is  to  be  understood, 
through  this  work,  by  the  term  mileage. 

The  entire  amount  of  traffic  of  a  given  kind  is  supposed  to 
be  n*duced  to  another  imaginary  amount  carried  one  mile ; 
and  th4i  expression  thus  obtained  will  involve  at  once  the 
consideration  of  weight  and  distance.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  10,000  tons  be  carried  100  miles,  we  aAsuniu  it  to  lie  of|ui- 
valent  to  a  million  of  tons  carried  one  mile,  this  last  ex- 
pression being  denominated  the  mileage  of  tlie  tons.     It  is 
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evident  that  such  an  expression  combines  the  consideration 
of  both  weight  and  distance. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  amount  of  the  loco- 
motive  stock  necessary  to  work  any  given  railway  form  a 
very  important  subject  of  inquiry  in  railway  economy ;  but 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  as  yet  possess  but  scanty  and 
unsatisfactory  data.  As  has  been  already  stated,  railway 
anthorities  have,  with  more  rashness  than  skill,  given  a  sort  of 
rough  estimate  of  it  at  so  much  per  mile.  This  must,  how- 
ever, be  r^arded  as  utterly  unworthy  of  attention,  for  the 
very  intelligible  reasons  already  explained. 

The  amount  of  locomotive  stock  depends  exclusively  on 
the  mileage  of  the  traffic  We  shall  see,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  how,  when  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  traffic  is 
giTen,  the  number  and  mileage  of  the  trains  necessary  for  it 
can  be  ascertained.  This  being  done,  the  mileage  of  the 
engines  necessary  to  work  these  trains  easily  follows. 

The  question  is  thus  reduced  to  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  engines  necessary  to  work  a  given  mileage. 

If  we  assume  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  North- 
western lines  as  a  general  modulus,  it  would  follow,  that  to 
find  the  quantity  of  stock  necessary  for  working  a  given 
daily  mileage,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  divide  this  mileage  by 
45  ;  the  quotient  will  express  the  requisite  number  of  loco- 
motive engines. 

But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
traffic  to  show  the  practicability  of  better  economising  the 
locomotive  power,  and  of  obtaining  from  the  engines  a  greater 
average  amount  of  daily  work  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  proposed  service  to  render  it  impracti- 
cable to  obtain  so  great  an  average  amount  of  daily  work, 
then  the  estimated  average  of  46  miles  must  be  augmented 
or  diminished,  according  to  the  proposed  conditions. 

It  IB  found  that  the  number  of  tenders  ought  to  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  engines. 
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In  the  absence  of  more  certain  and  exact  data,  we  may 
assume,  as  the  means  of  an  approximate  calculation,  that  the 
amount  of  the  locomotive  stock  necessary  for  each  line  of 
railway  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  gross  amount  of 
its  receipts,  these  receipts  being  taken  as  the  modulus  of  the 
traffic 

We  find  by  the  official  returns  of  the  railway  commis- 
sioners for  the  half-year  ending  December  31.  1848,  that  the 
receipts  of  the  lines  worked  by  the  locomotive  stock  of  the 
North- Western  Company  was  1,320,819/.,  while  the  total 
receipts  of  all  the  lines  open  for  traffic  was  .5,744,964/.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  ratio  of  the  traffic  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  taken  collectively,  to  that 
of  the  lines  worked  by  the  North -Western  Company,  was 
43  to  10  nearly. 

Since,  then,  the  number  of  locomotive  engines  and  tenders 

necessary  to  work  the  traffic  of  the  North-Western  lines  was 

457,  the  number  necessary  for  the  traffic  of  all  the  railways 

43 
collectively  would  be  457 x.^=  1965. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  this  approximate  calculation, 
that  the  total  work  of  the  five  thousand  miles  of  railway  open 
for  traffic  on  Jan.  1.  1849,  was  performed  by  1965  loco- 
motives. 

In  the  same  manner,  assuming  that  the  mileage  of  loco, 
motives,  in  performing  this  work,  was  proportional  to  that 
of  the  North-Western  engines,  its  total  amount  would  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  mileage  of  the  North-Western 
engines  by  4*3.     Thus  we  have 

7,532,230  X  4-3=32,388,589. 

The  total  distance  run,  therefore,  by  all  the  locomotives 
working  the  traffic  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 1849,  was  32,388,589 
miles. 
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This  gives  a  total  daily  mileage  of  88,736  miles. 

To  illustrate  these  stupendous  results,  let  us  compare  them 
with  moduli  more  in  accordance  with  their  magnitude  than 
are  the  ordinary  phenomena  witnessed  around  us. 

The  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  ninety-six 
millions  of  miles. 

The  locomotives  of  the  British  railways  would,  at  their 
present  rate  of  work,  pass  over  it  in  three  years ! 

The  circumference  of  the  globe  is  twenty-five  thousand 
miles. 

The  same  engines,  with  their  present  work,  would  go 
seven  times  round  it  in  two  days ;  and,  in  doing  so,  eacli 
engine  would  work  only  3^  hours. 

Taking  the  average  consumption  of  fuel  by  the  locomo- 
tives at  35  lbs.  per  mile,  the  total  consumption  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30.  1849,  would  be  found  as  follows: 

32,388,589  miles  at  35  lbs.  per  mile  =  506,071  tons. 

The  traffic  was  therefore  worked  by  half  a  million  of  tons 
of  coke. 

But  ten  tons  of  coal  are  required  to  make  seven  tons  of 
coke.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  making  the  coke 
was  therefore  722,958  tons. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  railways  consume 
at  present  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  tons  of  coal 
annually. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THB  GABBTINa   STOCK. 

The  various  forms  of  vehicle  composing  the  carrying  stock 
of  a  railway  consist,  like  the  locomotive  stock,  of  two  classes, 
corresponding  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  railway  traffic, 
the  traffic  in  passengers  and  the  traffic  in  goods. 

By  passenger  trains  are  conveyed,  besides  passengers, 
cert&in  other  objects  of  transport  which  require  expedition, 
and  can  bear  a  tariff  of  corresponding  amount.  These  are 
principally  carriages,  horses,  baggage,  parcels,  and  the  mails. 

By  the  goods  or  merchandise  trains  are  conveyed  all  de- 
scriptions of  merchandise,  of  heavy  goods  and  live  stock, 
such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  calves. 

These  two  species  of  traffic  are  conducted  by  a  different 
set  of  agents,  and  in  a  great  measure  by  a  different  esta- 
blishment, though  connected  with  the  same  company. 

The  trains  are  in  general  propelled  by  a  different  class  and 
form  of  engine,  at  different  speeds,  and  in  some  cases  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  in  the  24  hours.  In  short,  between  these  two 
classes  of  traffic  there  is  very  little  in  common,  except  the 
road  on  which  they  are  transported ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  advantage  of  the  railways  would  not  have  been 
better  consulted,  if  a  separate  line  of  rails  had  been  laid  for 
the  goods  traffic. 

It  is  true  that  on  most  of  the  continental  lines,  and 
occasionally  on  the  English  railways,  one  or  two  passenger 
carriages  are  often  attached  to  goods  trains,  and  goods 
waggons  are  occasionally  attached  to  passenger  trains ;  but 
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these  maj  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule* 
We  shall  therefore  fall  into  no  error  of  practical  importance, 
if  we  consider  the  passenger  trains  as  exclusivelj  devoted  to 
the  one  class  of  traffic,  and  the  goods  trains  to  the  other. 

To  each  of  the  objects  composing  the  passenger  traffic  a 
particular  form  of  vehicle  is  appropriated.  The  first-class 
passenger  is  accommodated  with  a  spacious  carriage,  in  which 
usually  a  separate  seat  is  divided  off  for  each  passenger,  the 
interior  being  luxuriously  cushioned,  lined,  and  carpeted. 
Convenient  means  of  varying  the  ventilation  at  the  will  of 
the  passenger  are  provided  over  the  windows.  A  lamp  is 
placed,  in  some  of  the  best  conducted  railways,  in  the  centre 
of  the  roof,  with  a  refiector  projecting  the  light  downwards, 
which  illuminates  the  carriage  in  passing  through  tunnels, 
and  at  night.  In  some  railways,  also^  a  heater  is  placed  in 
cold  weather  in  first-class  carriages  under  the  feet  of  the 
passengers,  and  other  accommodations  of  minor  importance 
are  provided. 

Carriages  are  appropriated  to  the  second-class  passengers, 
in  which  the  seats  are  not  divided,  and  where  less  room  is  left 
for  each  passenger.  On  the  continental  lines  these  carriages 
are  usually  lined,  and  have  the  seats  cushioned.  Less  space 
is  also  left  between  the  seats ;  carpets  are  not  provided ;  nor 
are  they  always  lighted  or  ventilated ;  and  never  warmed. 

The  carriages  appropriated  to  third-class  passengers  are 
still  more  contracted  in  the  space  allowed  for  a  given 
number  of  passengers.  They  are  neither  cushioned,  lined, 
carpeted,  ventilated,  nor  illuminated,  and  in  some  cases  are 
unprovided  with  any  other  means  of  closing  the  windows 
than  wooden  blinds  or  coarse  curtains.  These  carriages 
are,  however,  usually  roofed.  These  several  arrangements 
vary  much  in  different  railways. 

The  carriages  provided  for  the  transport  of  horses  are 
called  harse-'baxei.     Each  of  them  consists  usually  of  three 
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stalls,  the  animal  standing  across  the  road,  and  therefore 
being  carried  sideways,  and  being  completely  inclosed  and 
covered  in. 

Private  carriages  are  transported  on  flat  trucks  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  rolled  upon  these,  and  when 
brought  to  their  position,  wedges  are  placed  before  and  behind 
the  wheels,  and  the  carriages  are  lashed  in  their  places. 

Passengers'  baggage,  except  such  small  baggage  or  pack- 
ages as  the  passengers  are  enabled  to  take  with  them,  is 
usually  carried  in  baggage-vans  appropriated  to  the  purpose, 
which  are  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  baggage 
conductor.  These  vans  are  divided  into  compartments,  so 
as  to  enable  the  conductor  to  sort  the  baggage  according  to 
its  place  of  destination. 

In  some  railways,  including  most  of  the  English  lines, 
passengers'  baggage  is  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  passenger 
carriages. 

Under  the  title  of  parcels  is  included  that  class  of  trans- 
port which,  before  the  establishment  of  railways,  was  de- 
nominated coach  parcels,  and  which  on  the  Continent  is 
called  "Articles  de  Messagerie."  This  class  of  traffic, 
before  the  establishment  of  railways,  was  also  extensively 
expedited  in  vans,  which  travelled  at  6  or  6  miles  an  hour. 

The  increased  powers  of  expeditious  transport  obtained 
by  railways  has  augmented  this  class  of  transport  in  a  very 
large  ratio. 

For  the  transport  of  the  mails  a  special  vehicle  is  pro- 
vided, which  is  a  moving  post-ofiice,  being  a  bureau  of 
considerable  magnitude,  provided  with  all  the  usual  office 
furniture,  and  all  the  necessary  means  for  the  sorting  of  the 
correspondence  as  the  train  proceeds. 

In  this  way  a  certain  portion  of  the  business  of  the  p(»st- 
office,  formerly  ex(*outed  before  the  despatch  of  the  mails, 
is  performed  upon  the  road,  whereby  expedition  is  gained. 
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On  some  of  the  foreign  railways,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs 
are  also  sent  by  the  passenger  trains.  In  England  these  are, 
however,  sent  by  goods  trains. 

Commodities  of  consumption  which  are  perishable  are 
frequently  sent  by  the  passenger  trains.  Thus,  on  the 
continental  railways,  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  the  garden, 
and  the  farm-yard,  as  well  as  fish,  are  frequently  sent  by 
these  trains. 

The  goods  trains  are  appropriated  to  the  transport  of 
heavy  commodities  of  every  description.  They  consist  of 
waggons  of  various  forms,  some  closed,  some  open,  some 
having  sides  and  ends,  but  open  at  the  top,  and  some  being 
mere  platforms  on  wheels. 

These  are  appropriated  to  the  transport  of  different  classes 
of  goods,  according  to  their  quality,  and  the  degree  of  care 
and  shelter  necessary  for  them. 

The  roofs  of  close  waggons  are  frequently  covered  with 
an  awning  prepared  with  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  render  them 
water-proof. 

The  forms  of  the  waggons  appropriated  to  cattle  vary 
according  to  the  class  of  cattle  they  are  intended  to  carry. 

Beasts  are  carried  in  waggons  having  only  a  single  tier. 
Pigs  and  sheep  are  often  carried  in  the  same  waggon,  tier 
above  tier,  and  crowded  very  closely  together,  a  waggon  not 
unfrequently  carrying  70  to  80.  To  facilitate  the  loading 
and  discharge,  these  classes  of  animals  are  sometimes  sent 
in  cribs  provided  by  their  owners,  which  only  require  to  be 
laid  and  fastened  upon  a  platform  waggon. 

The  carrying  stock  of  a  system  of  railways  forms  an 
important  item  in  its  movable  capital. 

On  the  Belgian  railways,  consisting,  as  has  been  stated,  of 
347  miles,  there  were,  on  Ist  January,  1847,  724  passenger 
carriages  and  2507  goods  waggons. 

On  the  Northern  of  France  Railway  there  were,  on  1st 
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Januaiy,  1848  (322  miles  of  railwaj  being  then  open),  t 
following  cftTTying  stock  :  — 

Fint-cUu  piucnger  eoaehn 
Second-cUn  puamger  coachn 
Third -cUn  paMenger  coaehei 
Bfgtgt-waggoat 
Ctiruge-trucki  - 
Hone- bom 
Alilk-viggon* 
Goodi-wiggoDS  - 
Sugu-waggont 
Cattle-nggon: 
Sheep-waggoiu  ■ 

Total  itock  of  Tehicla 

According  to  (be  report  of  Captain  IlaiBh,  tlic  following 
wa«  the  amount  and  value  of  the  cttrrying  stock  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  on  the  1st  January,  1848  : — 
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6  Too  large  Roods  vagfons 
44  „  ordioaiy  do. 

Sl  ,.  small  do. 

( attle-waggoiM  .        .        . 
Cottl-truclu  (iroo)     . 
Timber- trucks    .        .        • 
Brake>waggoiis  .        .        . 
>lier|>-Tani  .        -        . 

Powder  BJgaxines     - 
IroQ  trolleys        .        .        . 


nuUlnMU 

DlvWoa. 

Nuithcin 
DlrMon. 

^StRDJIMDtBflB  • 

Total. 

Nm. 

Nc 

N». 

j  831 

100 
1593 

291 

1923 

2745 

510 

1077 

542 

2129 

382 

83 

30 

495 

_     . 

•         • 

653 

653 

IS 

•          * 

. 

12 

&3 

24 

.        • 

77 

117 

.     . 

. 

117 

4 

m         m 

•                 « 

4 

4 

-         - 

- 

4 

1913 

2877 

1446 

6236 

Vis.: 

Soatbem  DiTlsion,  1913  at  72/.  IQs.  mch,  average 
Northern  Division.  2877  at  56£  each 
Manchester  and  Binniogham,  1446  at  41/.  10s. 


£  ». 

138,692  10 

161,112  0 

G0.009  0 


The  carrying  stock,  like  the  locomotive  power,  of  the 
North -Western  Company,  was  used  to  work  the  traffic  of 
other  lines  which  the  company  contracted  to  supply  with 
roUing  stock. 

Passenger  vehicles  were  supplied  by  the  company  for  the 
entire  traffic  of  the  following  lines,  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  30th  June,  1849:  — 


London  and  North-Western,  and  its  branches  - 
Chester  and  Holyhead  ... 

Kendal  and  Windermere  ... 

Shrewsbury  and  Stafford  (Shropshire  Union)  - 
Preston  and  Carlisle  .... 
Preston  and  Parkside  (North  Union)  - 

Total  supplied  with  passenger  vehicles 


Miles. 

-  438 

-  80i 

-  n 

-  29J 

-  90 

-  22 

-  669i 


Goods  vehicles  were  provided  for  all  the  above  lines, 
except  the  Preston  and  Carlisle. 

In  the  carrying  department  a  register  should  be  kept 
exhibiting  the  mileage  of  each  individual  vehicle,  similar  to 
the  register  already  described  in  the  drawing  department ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  the  carrying  stock  is  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  drawing  stock,  there  will  be  less 

*  The  Shropshire  Union  was  not  opened  for  traffic  until  June,  1849. 
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complexity  in  such  a  register.  All  that  can  be  required  is, 
that  the  carrying  stock  shall  be  classed  and  properly  desig- 
nated by  numbers,  so  that  each  vehicle  may  be  distinguished 
and  referred  to. 

In  the  register  should  be  stated  the  total  mileage  from 
month  to  month,  of  each  particular  vehicle.  By  comparing 
the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles,  of  any  particular  class, 
worked  upon  the  railway  with  the  number  of  such  vehicles 
included  in  the  carrying  stock,  the  average  mileage  of  each 
vehicle  of  that  class  can  be  ascertained. 

Thus  if  C  express  in  general  the  number  of  any  particular 
class  of  vehicle,  and  c  the  total  annual  mileage  of  such  class, 

then  ^  will  be  the  average  annual  mileage  of  each  vehicle 

of  that  class. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  give  in  the  following  table  the 
number,  the  total  mileage,  and  the  average  annual  mileage  of 
the  various  classes  of  vehicles  employed  on  the  Belgian  rail, 
ways  in  the  year  1844.  In  the  first  column  is  given  the 
number  of  vehicles,  in  the  second  their  total  mileage,  in 
the  third  their  average  annual  mileage,  and  in  the  fourth 
their  average  daily  mileage. 


Ti\lmi 

Atreraf*  Averaf*  | 

Detcripiloo  of  Vehicle. 

Number. 

1  O'Bl 

Mllcace. 

annoal 

(Uilj   , 

110 

Mileag*. 

MUeece. 
41-6   ! 

FtMenger-ooaches,  Ist  cUum 

I,671.454'l5.195 

„                 2d  clmM 

186 

2.013,231   10,824 

29-5  I 

„                3d  cUh 

S90 

2,59  M  36!  8,935 

24-5 

Btif^g^ff^rum      -         -         -         . 

27 

839,000,31,074 

85-0 

Pkrcel-vans          -         -         -         - 

S3 

1,056,360  32,010 

860 

Hone-boiet        .         .         .         . 

25 

93,208 

3,728 

10-2 

C«rruge>tnicki   .         -         .        . 

75 

310.700 

4,143 

11-0 

Goo6M-wMf[gonM  .... 

1735 

8,432,188     4,860 

130 

Cattle- waggons  (bcaaU) 

36 

139,777     3.883 

10-5 

(sbcep,  pig«,  &c. ) 

IS 

46,604  1  3,882 

10-5 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  very  considerable  diflerences 
exist,  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  railways,  between  the  extent 
to  which  the  diftrent  dsMea  of  Tehidea  oompriting  the 
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paasenger-cariTing  stock  have  been  utilised.  That  part  of 
the  stock,  howerer,  which  appears  most  exceptional  in  this 
respect,  viz.  the  horse-boxes  and  carriage-trucks,  were  com- 
parativelj  little  used.  The  baggage-vans  and  parcel-vans,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  more  largely  utilised,  having  a  dailj 
mileage  of  more  than  double  that  of  the  first-class  passenger 
coaches,  while  the  latter  had  a  considerably  greater  daily 
mileage  than  either  the  second  or  third  class. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  railway  reports,  whether  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent,  supply  extremely  scanty  ma- 
terials for  general  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  daily  service 
of  the  different  classes  of  vehicles  employed  in  passenger 
trains.  We  have,  however,  some  collective  results,  which 
afford  conclusions  that  may  pretend  to  generality. 

I  have  arranged  these  in  the  following  table,  in  which  is 
included  also  the  aggregates  of  the  preceding  table  :  — 


Name  of  Railway. 


Number 

of 
Carriages. 


ToUl 

Mileage. 


Average 

annua) 

Mileage. 


Average 

dally 
Mileage. 


Belgian  Lines,      1844 
Korth  of  France,  1847 

1848 


Firit'Citus  Carriages. 


Totals  and  arerages 


110 
101 
102 


313 


1,671.454 
1.889.990 
1,544,011 


5,105,455 


15,195 
18,811 
15,137 


16,311 


41-5 
51  O 
41-5 


44-7 


Second' CloMM  Carriaget. 


Belgian  Lines,      1844      - 

North  of  France,  1847      - 

^  1848      - 

Totals  and  averages 


186 
183 
183 

2,013,231 
2,364,209 
2,330,800 

10,824 
12,919 
12,731 

552 

6,708,240 

12,152 

29-5 
35-5 
35  O 


33-3 


mrd-CUuM  Carriages. 


Belgian  Lines,      1844 
North  of  France,  1847 

1848 


Totals  and  arerages 


290 
218 
200 


708 


2,591,136  I    8,935 
2,442,726  1  11,205 


2,197,287 


7,231,149 


11,042 


10,213 


24-5 
31-0 
30-5 


27-8 
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The  daUj  duty  resulting  from  these  calculations  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  carriages  employed  is  so  much  smaller  than 
might  been  expected,  that,  if  we  had  not  so  large  a  baas 
as  that  given  above,  some  distrust  might  be  entertained  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

Although  we  cannot  command,  at  present,  more  extensive 
data  for  the  calculations  of  the  carrying  stock  m  ckuses,  we 
have  some  further  means  of  estimating  its  collective  amount, 
the  results  of  which  will  further  corroborate  the  above  con- 
clusions. 

We  have  before  us  the  collective  mileages  and  quantities 
of  the  carrying  stock  used  on  five  foreign  railways,  including 
the  results  of  the  year  1845  of  the  Belgian  railways.  We 
have  given  these  in  the  following  table :  — 


Mileage  of  Passenger  •carrying  Stock. 

Nanes  of  Railways. 

No.  of  Vehicles 

in  carrvtng 

Stock. 

Total  Mileage. 

III 

Avenife 

daUy 
Mileikffe 

Paris  and  Orleans  - 
Paris  and  Rouen   - 
Alsatian  Railways 
<  Rhenish  Railways  - 
Belgian  Railways,  1845 

Totals  and  arerages     • 

269               4.462322 
207              4.817.792 
112        1      2,427,924 
63               1,034,373 
940        ;    10,030,078 

16,613 
23,274 
21,669 
17.212 
11,202 

45-5 
64  O 
59  O 
47  O 
310 

1591 

22,828,989      14,349  |   39  O 

The  daily  mileage  obtained  here,  as  the  average  for  all 
classes  of  vehicles  used  in  passenger  traffic  on  the  above 
railways,  is  greater  than  what  would  result  from  the  pre- 
vious calculations.  This  is  explained  by  the  particular 
character  of  the  traffic  on  the  principal  lines  included  in 
the  table.  They  pass,  in  general,  through  districts  thinly 
peopled,  having  few  important  stations  and  few  departures, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  distance  travelled  in 
a  single  trip,  or  the  average  mileage  of  the  possengt^rs,  is 
greater  Uian  in  the  case  of  railways  passing  tlirough  a  more 
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densely  peopled  country.  This  is  rendered  manifest  in  the 
table  itself,  bj  the  comparatively  small  daily  mileage  afforded 
by  the  yehicles  on  the  Belgian  railways. 

As  I  have  so  often  already  stated,  we  are  without  the 
necessary  data  for  making  similar  calculations  with  respect 
to  English  railways  generally ;  but  I  have  procured  a 
return  of  the  carrying  stock  on  the  lines  worked  by  the 
North- Western  Railway  during  the  half-year  ending  3l6t 
December,  1848,  which  will  supply  inferences  which  are 
valuable  in  proportion  to  the  great  extent  of  railway  to 
which  they  refer.  I  have  already  shown  that  these  returns 
include  the  traffic  on  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  of  the  most 
active  railway  enterprise  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  previous  table  I  have  given  the  number  of  vehicles 
employed  in  the  passenger  traffic,  their  total  mileage,  as  cal- 
culated from  the  average  loads  estimated  by  Captain  Huish 
as  being  transported  in  each  class  of  carriage,  and  the  total 
mileage  of  the  passengers,  of  which  I  possess  a  return. 


Tabulak  Analtsis  of  the  Movement  of  the  Passenger-carryin;^  Stock  ; 
on  the  Lines  worked  by  the  North-Westem  Company  during  the  j 
Half-year  ending  December  SI.  1848. 

Number 

of 
Vehicles. 

Total 
Mileage. 

Average 
Mileage 

per 
Vehicle. 

Average 
daily 

Mileage 
per 

Vehicle. 

'•  Passenger  coaches  :  — 
\               IstcUas 

2d  class 

3d  class 

Totals  and  averages 

451 
416 
229 

4,634,324 
3,448,364 
1,606,760 

10,719 
8,289 
7,016 

1 
58-8     ' 
45-5     ; 
38-6 

1096 

9,889,448 

9,023 

49-5     ; 

The  general  accordance  of  these  results  is  remarkable, 
and,  considering  the  great  extent  of  mileage,  and  the  various 
soorces  from  which  they  are  derived,  the  conclusions  de- 
duced from  them  may  be  considered  to  be  attended  with 
much  precision  and  generality.     We  may  therefore  be  safe 
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in  assuming,  as  a  fair  approximate  estimate  of  passenger 
traffic  as  now  worked  on  British  railways,  that  the  average 
dailj  mileage  of  first,  second,  and  third-class  coaches  is  59« 
A5f  and  38  miles  respectively. 

In  calculations,  therefore,  of  the  requisite  amount  of 
carrying  stock  of  each  class,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  mileage  from  the  assumed  traffic,  the  method 
of  ascertaining  which  we  shall  explain  hereafter.  Let,  then, 
the  estimated  daily  mileage  of  the  first-class  carriages  be 
divided  by  59,  that  of  the  second-class  carriages  by  45, 
and  that  of  the  third-class  carriages  by  38,  and  the  quo- 
tients will  give  the  number  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
vehicles  necessary  to  work  the  traffic 

Meanwhile,  let  us  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
merchandise-carrying  stock. 

For  this  purpose,  we  have  data  sufficiently  extensive  de- 
rived from  foreign  railways. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given  the  goods-carrying 
stock  and  its  mileage  on  the  undermentioned  lines. 


Mileage  of  the  Goods-carrying  Stock. 


Name  of  Railway. 


Number 
of  Vehicle*. 


Belgian  lUilways,  1844 
j  „  1845 

!  North  of  France,     1847 

1848 
Paris  and  Orleans 
Paris  and  Rouen 
Alsacian  Railways 
Rhenish  Railways 


1,783 

2,073 

2,316 

3,069 

380 

420 

155 

304 


Totals  and  arerages       -  i    10,500 


Atrerafe ! Average 
annual       rfally 
Mileage.  Mitoage. 


Total  Mileage. 

8,618,569 

14,103,406 

1 .3,402330 

14,505,689 

3,783,963 

4,237.034 

1,389,847 

2,267,9<i2 


62,308,800    I    5.934  1  16-25 


4,883 

140 

6,^03 

19-0 

5,786 

160 

4,739 

130 

9,957 

27-0 

ia08S 

28-0 

8.966 

24  O 

7.460 

20-5 

The  discordance  which  prevails  in  some  of  these  results 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  On  lines  which  pass  through  a 
thinly  peopled  diBtrict,  having  but  few  stations,  the  distance 
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to  which  the  traffic  is  transported  are  proportionally  great, 
and,  accordingly,  the  average  daily  mileage  of  the  waggons 
is  increased.  In  the  case  of  more  busy  traffic,  as  on  the 
Belgian  and  North  of  France  railways,  the  distances  are 
less,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  the  average  daily  run  of  the 
waggons  proportionally  decreased. 

The  general  average  of  16  miles  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
estimate,  at  least  on  the  continental  railways. 

According  to  the  reports  of  Captain  Huish,  given  above, 
the  goods-carrying  stock  on  the  lines  worked  by  the  North- 
western Company,  in  1848-9,  consisted  of  6236  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  the  chief  part  of  which  were  merchandise 
waggons,  carrying  an  average  load  of  2^  tons.  We  have 
no  direct  or  accurate  means  of  calculating  the  mileage  of 
this  stock,  but  I  have  made  an  approximate  estimate  of  it 
by  comparing  the  total  receipts  with  the  average  tariff  per 
ton  per  mile. 

Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Movement  of  the  Goods-carrying  Stock  on 
the  Lines  worked  by  the  North-Westem  Company  during  the  Half- 
jear  ending  Dec  31.  1848. 

Number  of  vehicles          -             -             -             -  6,236 

Total  estimated  mileage  -             -             .             .  31,259,840 

Average  mileage  per  vehicle         ...  5,013 

Average  mileage  per  vehicle  per  day        -             -  27*5 

The  small  amount  of  the  daily  useful  mileage  of  the  goods- 
carrying  stock,  is  explained  by  the  great  length  of  time 
which  is  always  consumed  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  waggons,  and  in  waiting  for  the  formation  of  complete 
loads  and  trains.  The  goods  are  not  generally  despatched  at 
stated  intervals,  like  the  passenger  traffic  ;  they  are  collected 
in  the  goods  depot,  sorted  according  to  their  destinations, 
and  loaded.  The  waggons  are  detained  in  sidings  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  collected  to  form  a  complete  load. 
When  they  have  arrived  at  their  several  destinations  they 
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have  to  be  discharged,  and  to  wait  for  a  return  load,  or  to  be 
sent  back  empty. 

All  these  circumstances  involve  a  large  consnmption  of 
time,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood,  when  the  speed  of  the 
transport  is  considered,  how  small  a  proportion  the  time  of 
transport  must  be  to  the  time  during  which  the  goods-carrying 
stock  is  either  waiting  or  undergoing  the  process  of  loading 
or  discharge. 

Taking  the  average  speed  of  the  goods  traffic  on  the  con- 
tinental  line  at  14  miles  an  hour,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
average  time  that  the  carrying  stock  is  actually  employed 
in  carrying  transport  does  not  much  exceed  one  hour. 

If  we  take  the  average  speed  of  the  goods  trains  on  the 
English  railways  at  18  miles  an  hour,  it  will  follow  that  each 
vehicle  is  worked  for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily. 

In  exhibiting  the  annual  duty  of  the  rolling  stock,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  average  number  of  each  class  of 
vehicle  drawn  by  each  engine,  or,  in  other  words,  the  average 
composition  of  each  train.  This  may  always  be  determined 
by  comparing  the  analysis  of  the  carrying  stock,  such  as 
above  described,  with  the  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the 
locomotive  stock  exhibited  in  the  last  chapter. 

To  ascertain,  for  example,  the  average  number  of  Jint* 
class  carriages  drawn  by  each  engine,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
divide  the  total  mileage  of  the  first-class  carriages  by  the 
total  mileoge  of  the  passenger  engines  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
may  be  determined  the  number  of  each  class  of  vehicles 
drawn  by  each  class  of  engine. 

As  an  example  of  this  calculation,  the  following  compu- 
tation, from  the  official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways  for 
1844,  is  given.  The  numbers  are  merely  the  quotients 
found  by  dividing  the  total  mileage  of  the  several  classes  of 
vehicles  already  given  by  the  mileage  of  the  passenger 
engines  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  goods  engines  on  the 
other. 
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▼enge  Number  of  Vehicles  of  each  Class  drawn  by  each  Eogine. 


Id  passenger  trains : 

Passenger  carriages,  1st  class 

- 

1-61 

n 

2d  class 

m 

1-94 

» 

Sd  class 

. 

2-50 

Baggage-Tans 

- 

- 

0-81 

Parcel-vans 

- 

. 

lOl 

Horse-boxes 

m                               m 

. 

0-09 

Carriage-trucks 

•                                m 

* 

0  30 

In  goods  trains : 

Goods- waggons 

- 

- 

-       15-41 

Cattle-waggoos 

(beasts)      - 

- 

0-25 

n 

(small  cattle) 

• 

0-08 

Total  number  drawn 

• 

In  passenger  trains  - 

- 

8-26 

In  goods  trains 

- 

- 

-       15.74 

0  explain  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  contained  in  the 
re  table,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  when  it  is  said 

the  average  number  of  vehicles  composing  a  passenger 

1  was  8*26,  and  the  average  number  of  vehicles  com- 
ng  a  goods  train  was  15*74,  it  is  meant  that  100  passenger 
ines  drew  S26  vehicles,  and  that  100  goods  engines  drew 
4  vehicles.  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
"age  number  of  baggage-vans  drawn  by  the  passenger 
1  was  0*81,  it  is  meant  that,  in  100  passenger  trains,  there 
B  81  baggage  vans. 

to  railways  where  passenger  traffic  is  to  any  considerable 
!iit  combined  with  goods  traffic,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
sage  account  should  be  kept  of  such  passenger  traffic  as 
arried  with  the  goods  train  separate  from  the  general 

lenger  traffic. 

Tic  following  example,  computed  from  the  reported  per- 

lance  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  will  further 

(trate  this. 

ls  the  goods  trains  were  frequently  drawn  by  two  engines, 

shall  give  separately  the  computation  of  the  average 

F 
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number  of  yehicles  drawn  bj  snch  goods  engines,  and  tbe 
average  number  of  vehicles  composing  each  train.  The  one 
will  be  found  by  dividing  the  mileage  of  the  yehicles  re- 
spectively by  the  total  mileage  of  the  goods  engines ;  the 
other  will  be  found  hy  dividing  them  hy  the  mileage  of  the 
trains.  The  latter  will  evidently  give  the  average  compo- 
sition of  the  trains ;  while  the  former  will  give  the  average 
composition  of  the  trains,  considering  each  train  drawn  by 
two  engines  as  two  trains. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  following  table  is  given  the 
designation  of  the  vehicles,  in  the  second  is  given  their 
mileage,  and  in  the  third  is  given  the  quotients  obtained  by 
dividing  this  mileage  by  the  total  mileage  of  the  goods 
engines,  which,  in  this  case,  was  163,227  miles ;  and  in  the 
fourth  column  is  given  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
mileage  of  the  vehicles  by  the  total  mileage  of  the  trainft, 
which,  in  this  case,  was  140,147. 


I 


VehlclM  drawn. 

Mllsaffa 

Flour-waggons  -         -         - 
CoTcred  goods- waggons 
Platform  waggons 
Cattle-waggons  ... 
Hor^-hoxes       ... 

1,308,298 

992,244 

627,614 

580,108 

22,423 

Carriage-trucks  ... 
Passenger  carriagM :  «- 
1st  class          ... 

21J023 
32,232 

Sd  class .         .         .         - 

140,147 

Sd  class. 

21,023 

Baggage*waggons 

60.725 

ToUl 

3.800,837 

ArerafT* 

Number  ot 

Vrhlclet  per 

Engine. 


8-5 

6-5 

41 

3-8 

015 

0-14 

0-21 
0-91 
014 
0-39 


23-13 


Aver»ge 

Number  of    , 
Vehlrlesper   I 
Trsla. 


9-30 
7-08 
4-48 
414 
016 
015 

0-23 
1-00 
0*15 
0-43 


27-|« 


\ 


The  reports  of  the  English  railways  afford  no  general  data 
for  such  estimates  of  the  composition  of  the  traina.  Some 
conclusions  respecting  the  composition  of  the  trains  may, 
kowever,  be  deduced  from  the  data  given  above,  in  rcfcrepct 
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to  the  tirmffic  of  the  lines  worked  by  the  North- Western 
Campanj. 

BjT  dividing  the  estimated  mileage  of  the  three  classes  of 
paasenger-coaches  by  the  mileage  of  the  passenger-engines, 
of  which  we  have  given  the  return,  p.  77.,  we  find  that  the 
nomber  of  each  class  of  carriage  ^rawn  by  each  engine  was, 
on  an  ETerage,  as  follows : — 

1st  daas  coaches    -         .     -  -  -  -     2O0 

2d  ckn        tf  -  -  -  -  -     1  '48 

Sd  dass       ......    0-69 


Total  -     417 

This  result  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  trains  are  organised  on  these  and  other 
English  railways.  Some  trains  consist  of  first-class  carriages 
only ;  others  of  first  and  second-class ;  and  others  exclusively, 
or  principally,  of  third-class  coaches.  The  above  compu- 
tation gives  the  number  of  coaches  of  each  class  which  would 
enter  into  the  composition  of  each  train,  if  the  coaches  of 
each  class  were  uniformly  distributed  among  all  the  trains. 
In  the  practical  working  of  the  line  the  first-class  trains 
have  more  than  2*00  first-class  coaches ;  and  the  third-class 
trains  more  than  0*69  third-class  coaches. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  state,  that  the  data  on  which  these 
calculations  are  made,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  English  lines, 
are  altogether  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  con- 
clusions are  only  to  be  received  as  the  best  approximation 
that  can  be  made  with  the  stinted  information  obtained. 

No  data  are  attainable  by  which  either  the  mileage  of  the 
other  vehicles  composing  the  passenger  trains,  such  as  horse- 
boxes, carriage-trucks,  vans,  &c.,  or  the  number  of  these 
respectively  which  enter  into  the  average  composition  of  a 
train,  can  be  ascertained,  even  approximately. 

To  ascertain  the  average  number  of  waggons  coraposin 

F  2 


or 
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a  goods  train,  we  must  divide  the  mileage  of  the  goods  wag- 
gons  b7  that  of  the  goods  engines.  This  gives,  for  the  lines 
worked  by  the  North-Western  Company,  as  quotient,  21'7. 
Thus  it  would  follow  that  the  average  number  of  goods 
waggons  entering  a  train  was  21 '7,  which,  with  brake-vans, 
&c.,  would  compose  a  train  of  24  to  25  vehicles. 

These  conclusions,  though  obtained  only  on  approximate 
data,  are  in  near  accordance  with  the  average  magnitudes 
of  the  trains  according  to  the  estimate  of  Captain  Huish. 

He  estimates  a  passenger  train,  on  the  North-Western 
lines,  at  70  tons,  engine  and  tender  included.  If  the  engine 
and  tender,  with  their  complement  of  water  and  fuel,  be 
taken  at  30  tons,  and  5^  tons  be  allowed  for  each  vehicle 
with  its  load,  we  should  have  about  seven  vehicles  composing 
the  train.  But,  from  the  preceding  calculation,  it  appears 
that  of  these,  4*17  arc  passenger-coaches.  There  would 
remain,  therefore,  about  three  for  horse-boxes,  carriage-trucks, 
luggage  and  parcel- vans,  brake-vans,  and  post  offices. 

Captain  Huish  also  estimates  the  average  weight  of  a 
goods  train  at  154  tons.  If  34  tons  be  allowed  for  the 
engine  and  tender,  we  shall  have  120  tons  for  the  waggons, 
which,  at  5  tons  per  waggon,  would  give  24  waggons  as 
composing  the  train.  By  the  preceding  computation  the 
number  of  goods  waggons  would  be  nearly  22,  which,  with 
brake-vans,  would  make  up  the  estimated  number. 

If  it  be  required  to  exhibit  the  average  extent  to  which 
the  railway  has  been  used  by  the  rolling  stock,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  compare  the  mileage  of  each  class  of  vehicle 
with  the  length  of  the  line.  To  prevent  erroneous  in- 
ferences, it  will  be  necessary,  however,  clearly  to  explain 
what  meaning  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  results  of  such  a 
process  of  calculation. 

Let  us  first  take  the  locomotive  stock. 

If  the  total  mileage  of  the  passenger  engines  be  divided 
by  the  total  length  of  the  railway  upon  which  they  are 
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woriced,  the  quotient  will  represent  the  average  number  of 
passenger  engines  which  have  run  over  every  part  of  the 
road.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  quotient  will  express 
the  number  of  passenger  engines  which,  having  run  each 
once  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  railway,  will  have  accom- 
plished the  same  total  mileage  as  have  the  actual  passenger 
engines.  In  effect,  this  is  nothing  more  than  diffusing,  as  it 
were,  the  mileage  of  the  engines,  which  was  unequally  dis- 
tributed over  different  parts  of  the  line,  uniformly  over  the 
whole  line. 

The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  mileage  of  the 
goods  engines,  and  to  the  mileage  of  every  class  of  vehicles. 

If,  then,  we  divide  successively  the  total  mileage  of  each 
class  of  engines,  and  of  each  class  of  vehicles  composing  the 
carrying  stock,  by  the  length  of  the  railway,  we  shall  find  a 
series  of  quotients  which  will  express  the  number  of  engines 
and  of  vehicles  of  each  class,  each  of  which  being  once 
moved  over  the  entire  railway  would  have  accomplished 
the  same  total  mileage  as  the  entire  rolling  stock  has  actually 
done. 

Thus,  as  already  explained,  this  process  consists  in  dif- 
fusing uniformly  over  the  whole  line  the  mileage  of  the 
rolling  stock. 

As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  take  the  Belgian  railways  for 
the  year  1844. 

The  entire  length  of  the  railways  on  which  the  rolling 
stock  was  employed  was  347  miles.  If  we  divide  this  into 
the  mileage  of  the  locomotive  stock  given  in  table  p.  76.,  and 
into  that  of  the  carrying  stock  given  in  table  p.  90.,  we  shall 
obtain  a  series  of  quotients  which  will  exhibit  the  number  of 
engines,  and  mileage  of  each  kind,  which,  being  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  whole  length  of  the  railway,  will  re- 
present the  actual  amount  of  traffic  This  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  table : — 

r  3 
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Tabls  ibowing  the  Quantity  of  locomotiTe  and  carrying  Stock  which, 
being  moved  the  whole  Length  of  the  Belgian  Railways,  consifting 
of  347  Miles,  would  ha?e  the  same  Mileage  as  the  actual  Stock. 


Engines  .            •            . 

- 

• 

- 

4556 

Passenger-carrying  stock :  - 

— 

Passenger-carriages, 

1st  class 

- 

- 

4814 

ft 

Sd  class 

m 

- 

5802 

ft 

Sdclasa 

m 

- 

7467 

Baggage-vans 

- 

- 

- 

2418 

Parcel -vans 

m 

- 

• 

3044 

Hone-hoies 

m 

• 

m 

268 

Carriage-trucks 

m 

- 

- 

895 

Goods-carrying  stock :  — 

Goods-waggons 

- 

m 

- 

2429 

Cattle- waggons  (beasts)     - 

- 

- 

402 

„             (small  cattle) 

m 

- 

134 

In  the  case  of  a  system  of  railwajs  on  which  the  traffic 
is  tolerably  uniform,  this  average  distribution  of  the  traffic 
over  the  entire  line  may  be  safely  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
general  reasoning  ;  but  it  frequently  happens,  in  an  extensive 
system  of  railways,  that  different  parts  of  the  line  are  very 
unequally  used  by  the  traffic.  An  extremely  active  traffic 
will  prevail  on  some  sections,  while  others  are  comparatively 
deserted.  Any  average  calculation  of  this  kind  requires 
therefore,  in  such  case,  to  be  applied  in  a  qualified  sense ; 
and  indeed  it  is  desirable  in  all  cases  to  obtain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  every  separate 
section  of  the  railway  is  used  by  the  rolling  stock. 

On  the  continental  railways,  where  records  of  the  services 
are  maintained  with  more  care  and  accuracy  than  appears  to 
be  customary  in  England,  the  amount  of  traffic  on  every 
section  of  the  line  can  be  separately  obtained  and  exhibited. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  following  chapter. 

To  ascertain  the  dead  weight  drawn  by  each  engine,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  the  average  weight  of  each  spedes 
of  empty  vehicle.    In  the  case  of  the  Belgian  railways,  the 
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following  were    the  weights  of  the  different    classes    of 
Tehides:— - 

^  In  Tom, 

Pusenger-carriage,  1st  class  ...     s*15 

„  2d  class  ...     3-00 

„  Sd  class  ...     2-75 

Baggage-Tans        .....     3*50 

Parcel-Tans  -  .  -  .  .3*25 

Horse-box  .....     3«40 

Carriage-truck       -  -  -  .  .     2*60 

Goods-waggon       .....     2*60 

Cattle- waggon  (beasts)      .  -  -  -     2*60 

„  (small  cattle)  ...     s*60 

The  average  amount  of  dead  weight  drawn  hj  each  engine 
may  be  found  bj  comparing  the  average  composition  of  each 
train  with  the  average  weights  of  the  different  classes  of 
carriages  composing  it.  Thus,  bj  comparing  the  above 
tables,  the  one  showing  the  average  composition  of  the 
passenger  and  goods  trains,  and  the  other  the  weights  of 
the  vehicles  composing  them  respectively,  we  shall  find  the 
following  to  be  the  average  dead  weight  drawn  by  each  class 
of  engine: — 

Torn. 


In  passenger  trains : 

Passenger-carriages, 

n 

1st  class 
2d  class 

- 

- 

- 

5-07 
5-82 

n 

sd  class 

- 

- 

- 

6*88 

Parcel-vans 

• 

m 

- 

m 

2-84 
3-28 

Horse-boxes 

m 

. 

m 

- 

0*30 

Carriage -trucks  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0*78 

In  goods  trains : 

Goods-waggons   - 
Cattle-waggons  (beasts)  - 

„            (small  cattle) 

* 

. 

m 

40-07 
0*65 
0*21 

Total  desd  wagbt  drawn  by  each  < 
In  passenger  trains 
In  goods  trains    - 

r  4 

engine : 

. 

m 

27*73 
40-93 
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As  the  carrying  business  of  the  railway  compani  es  is  at 
present  conducted,  some  practical  difficulty  may  arise  in 
making  deductions  from  the  mileage  of  the  carrying  stock, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  traffic ;  for,  as  will  be  presently 
explained,  the  carrying  stock  of  each  company  runs  more  or 
less  over  the  lines  of  the  others.  The  traffic,  therefore,  of 
each  company  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  carried  by  its  own 
carrying  stock  exclusively ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  own 
carrying  stock  is  not  exclusively  employed  in  carrying  its 
own  traffic.  If,  however,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  reference  to 
the  operations  of  a  large  company  like  the  North-Westem, 
that  the  average  amount  of  mileage  of  the  rolling  stock  of 
other  companies  which  pass  over  its  lines  is  equal  to  the 
average  mileage  of  its  own  rolling  stock  upon  other  lines, 
the  result  of  calculations  made  by  comparing  the  mileage  of 
the  rolling  stock  with  the  traffic,  will  still  in  the  main  be 
correct. 

To  obtain  perfectly  exact  inferences,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  carrying  stock,  we  ought  to  be  in  possession, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  total  mileage  of  tlie  traffic  of  each 
class  carried  by  all  the  companies,  who  use  their  carrying 
stock  in  common ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  account  of 
the  mileage  of  the  total  carrying  stock  they  use  in  common. 
In  effiict,  the  general  business  should  be  treated  as  though  it 
were  the  business  of  a  single  company,  and  the  general  carry- 
ing stock  similarly  regarded. 

Tliis  point  naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  the  clearing-house,  which  we  shall  explain  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  dead  weight  to  the 
profitable  load  on  the  English  railways,  we  do  not  i>ossess  as 
full  or  satisfactory  data  as  in  the  case  of  foreign  railways, 
where  the  official  and  other  reports  supply  more  ample  and 
minute  details.     It  may  be  stated,  however,  generally,  that 
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the  weight  of  the  first-class  coaches  on  the  English  railways 
at  present  varies  from  4^  tons  to  nearly  5  tons ;  that  the 
weight  of  the  second-class  carriages  varies  from  3^  tons  to 
4^  tons ;  and  that  of  the  third-class  carriages  from  3  to  4 
tons. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

HAINTENAKCE   AND   REPRODUCTION   OF   THE   ROLLING   STOCK. 

A  QUESTION  has  lately  been  raised  among  railway  companies, 
respecting  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  the 
proper  method  of  maintaining  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  effi- 
ciency. 

Analogies  have  been  suggested  between  this  and  the  per- 
manent way,  and  it  has  been  argued  that,  as  the  permanent 
way,  notwithstanding  its  annual  repair,  is  liable  to  a  gradual 
deterioration  from  year  to  year,  and  will  at  length  become 
so  worn  as  to  require  complete  renewal ;  so  the  rolling  stock, 
notwithstanding  its  annual  repairs,  will  be  in  a  like  condition, 
and  at  a  certain  epoch,  more  or  less  remote,  will  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  decrepitude,  so  to  speak,  which  will  reduce  its 
valne  to  that  of  old  materials ;  and  that  at  this  epoch, 
whenever  it  may  arrive,  a  like  renewal  of  the  rolling  stock, 
including  under  this  term  the  drawing  stock  and  the  carrying 
stock,  will  become  necessary. 

It  was  only  lately,  however,  that  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  rolling  stock  was  really  in  the  condition  here 
described,  analogous  to  the  permanent  way,  and  whether 
there  is  in  fact  incidental  to  it  the  insensible  deterioration 
not  made  up  by  the  regular  annual  repairs  and  replacement 
of  worn -out  stock. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  manifest  than  the  econo- 
mical principles  upon  which  the  solution  of  such  a  question 
must  be  founded.  Railway  companies  have  a  double  cha- 
racter. They  are  at  once  proprietors  and  farmers,  landlords 
and  tenants.  As  owners  of  the  road  they  are  proprietors, 
as  workers  of  the  road  they  are  tenanta. 
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In  the  one  capacity,  thej  are  guardians  of  capital ;  in  the 
other,  thej  are  administrators  of  revenue :  in  the  one,  thej 
hare  an  interest  to  maintain  the  permanent  way  and  the 
floating  capital  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  out  of 
rerenue ;  in  the  Litter,  they  have  an  interest  not  to  expend 
more  out  of  revenue  than  they  are  required  to  do  with 
reference  to  the  stock  delivered  to  them  for  work. 

The  first  projectors  of  the  improved  modem  railways  con- 
templated themselves  only  as  proprietors  of  the  lines.  They 
intended  to  make  a  road,  and  to  offer  it  to  the  public  to  be 
run  upon,  all  persons  having  the  means  of  transport  upon  it, 
paying  them  a  toll  for  its  use.  The  railways,  however,  had 
scarcely  come  into  operation,  when  it  became  glaringly 
manifest  that  this  analogy  to  a  common  road  was  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation,  and  that  the  new  instrument  of 
transport  must  be  worked  upon  principles,  and  by  methods, 
totally  different.  It  became  evident,  in  a  word,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  road  must  themselves  become  carriers 
upon  it;  the  unity  of  management,  and  the  harmony  of 
movement,  indispensable  to  the  efficient  action  of  its  peculiar 
mode  of  transport,  rendering  this  indispensable. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Company  there- 
fore at  once  provided,  under  the  force  of  circumstances,  an 
apparatus  for  transport  between  these  two  great  commercial 
marts.  Other  railways  quickly  succeeded,  and  followed  the 
same  course. 

Various  other  exigencies  soon  pressed  upon  the  railway 
proprietary.  In  the  first  instance,  they  derived  their  supply 
of  drawing  and  carrying  stock  from  the  established  manu- 
factories of  engines  and  carriages  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  demand,  however,  for  these  objects  of  fabri- 
cation multiplied  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  A  supply  was 
required,  not  only  by  companies  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  by  companies  which  sprung  into  existence  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.    The  established  manufacturers  were 
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utterly  unable  to  meet  demands  so  extensive,  and,  in  a  short 
period  after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  all  the  steam-engine  manufacturers  in  England  had 
more  orders  than  they  could  satisfy  in  several  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  tlie  railway  companies  saw 
themselves  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  suspending 
their  progress,  or  of  fabricating  for  themselves.  They,  of 
course,  adopted  the  latter  measure,  and  proceeded  to  erect 
extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  engines  and  carriages, 
at  convenient  points  upon  the  principal  lines. 

Ultimately,  this  measure  was  crowned  with  complete 
success ;  and  the  large  companies  were  soon  in  a  condition, 
not  only  to  supply  all  their  own  wants,  but  to  furnish  engine 
power  and  vehicles  of  transport  for  the  smaller  companies, 
whose  means  did  not  justify  them  in  erecting  similar  esta- 
blishments. Thus,  the  North- Western  Company  have  esta- 
blishments for  the  fabrication  of  every  part  of  their  rolling 
stock  at  Crewe,  Wolverton,  Longsight,  Liverpool,  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  other  large  companies,  though  less  amply, 
are  still  adequately  provided.  The  establishments  of  the 
North-Western  Company  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  enable 
them  to  supply  the  stock  necessary  to  work,  not  only  their 
own  lines,  consisting  of  about  450  miles,  but  also  the  lines 
of  other  companies,  extending  to  about  220  miles  more.  The 
three  factories  at  Crewe,  Wolverton,  and  Longsight  have 
absorbed  a  capital  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling. 

At  Wolverton,  a  station  about  50  miles  from  London, 
and  therefore  midway  between  London  and  Birmingham, 
the  North-Western  Company  have  built  a  factory  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  locomotive  stock  employed 
upon  this  section  of  the  railway,  with  its  branches  included 
between  London  and  Birmingham,  formerly  known  as  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  and  at  present  distin- 
guished as  the  southern  division  of  the  North-Western  Rail- 
way.    The  aspect  of  this  establishment  would  afford  to  any 
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intelligent  observer  a  striking  evidence  of  the  great  cost  at 
which  the  locomotive  power  of  a  railway,  having  so  active 
a  traffic  as  this,  is  maintained. 

The  factory  itself,  of  immense  extent,  is  supplied  with 
a  large  stock  of  machinery  of  every  kind  used  in  construct- 
ing those  great  engines  whose  performance  has  so  justly 
excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  public. 
Here  are  seen  two  or  three  dozen  lathes  driven  by  steam, 
as  well  as  planing  machines,  screw-cutting  machines,  boring 
and  drilling  machines,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  stock  of 
an  engine  factory  on  a  vast  scale.  Attached  to  it  is  an 
extensive  stable,  for  the  reception  of  the  engines  which  are 
under  repair,  corresponding,  in  form  and  magnitude,  with 
those  already  described  as  being  erected  at  chief  stations. 

The  company  have  built  a  small  village  around  the  works 
for  the  habitations  of  the  operatives  employed  in  them,  and 
we  there  see  a  population  of  from  1800  to  2000,  with  a 
church,  schools,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences that  an  opulent  and  intelligent  body  like  that 
which  presides  over  this  system  of  railways  may  be  con- 
ceived to  provide. 

The  establishment  of  Crewe  is  on  a  still  more  extensive 
scale,  being  erected  for  the  purposes  not  merely  of  main- 
tenance and  repair,  but  for  the  manufacture  of  engines. 

The  town  of  Crewe  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  in 
connexion  with  these  works,  and  now  contains  a  population 
of  about  8000,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  railway  company. 

The  works  of  Crewe  are  erected  upon  a  vast  scale.  Here 
machinery  may  be  seen  of  every  description,  driven  by  steam- 
engines  of  great  power,  and  performing  all  the  operations 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  ponderous  engines 
which  work  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  on  nearly  700 
miles  of  railway,  spread  over  the  country  between  Birming- 
ham,  Liverpool,    Holyhead,  and  Carlisle;  for  the  North- 
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Western  Companj'  not  onlj  providei  the  power  necessaiy 
for  working  its  own  lines,  but  also  woiis,  bf  4  species  of 
contract,  several  other  adjkcent  lines  of  railway. 

I  have  alreadj  stated  that  the  stock  of  engines  in  actual 
operation  during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  June, 
1849,  was  above  457,  besides  47  new  engines  in  store. 

In  the  workshops  at  Crewe  maj  be  seen,  engines  in  everf 
stage  of  prepress,  from  the  unconnected  parts,  the  disjecta 
membra,  to  the  machine  in  combioation  and  read]'  for  starting 
on  the  road. 

There  is  sufficient  power  there  to  turn  out  a  complete 
engine  every  week,  making  an  annual  supply  amounting  to 
about  10  per  cent,  on  the  total  stock. 

The  following  statement  of  the  locomotive  stock  of  the 
North-Western  Railway  on  the  1st  January,  J848,  when  it 
was  less  in  amount  than  at  the  epoch  above  mentioned,  is 
given  by  Captain  Uuisb  in  his  report  to  the  directors, 
dated  June,  1848:— 
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A  GccontI  department  of  tbis  vast  establiahment  is  devoted 
to  the  Eupplj  of  tlie  carrying  stocli,  that  is  (o  aay,  of  the  pas- 
senger carriages  of  every  description, — tlie  horse-boxes,  bag- 
gage-vans, parccl-vnns,  brake-vans,  carriage-trucks,  post- 
offices  and  merchandise  waggons  of  every  class. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  company  keep  in  active 
service  about  1 100  passenger  coaches  and  above  6000  goods- 
waggons  of  various  kinds,  and  that,  besides  the  innumerable 
passenger  trains  whicit  run  upon  the  lines,  there  are  15 
reguhtr  goods  trains  daily,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  how 
vast  a  |tDwer  of  supply  must  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rolling  stock,  and  what  ample  employment  is 
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supplied  for  this  department  of  the  Crewe  establishment, 
where  there  arc  always  from  50  to  60  new  passenger  coaches 
in  progress,  besides  numberless  other  vehicles. 

Captain  Huish  has  given  the  following  statement  of  the 
carrying  stock  employed  upon  various  railways  in  England 
and  Scotland  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  an  epoch  when 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  North-Western  was  considerably  less 
in  extent  then  at  the  present  time  :  — 
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The  Great  Western  waggons  are  of  twice  the  ranaritr  of  tho«e  on  the  narrow 
gauge,  and  their  merchandise  traffic  is  one  third  of  the  Lotidon  aud  Nurth- 
Western  Company's. 


Before  the  fabrication  of  railway  vehicles  was  conducted 
on  the  present  extensive  scale,  the  cost  of  a  first-class  car- 
riage was  420/.,  and  that  of  a  second-class  carriage  300/. 
By  improved  processes  consequent  ujwn  the  more  enlarged 
scale  of  the  manufacture,  these  vehicles  are  now  constructed 
with  greater  capacity  and  accommodation,  at  lower  prices. 
A  first-class  carriage,  affording  ample  accommodation  for  18 
passenger:*,  is  now  constructed  for  380/., and  a  second-class  car- 
riage, accommodating  25  passengers,  costs  260/. ;  horse-boxes 
about  150/.,  and  other  passenger  vehicles,  varying  in  cost,  but 
averaging  about  100/.  These  prices,  it  must  be  observed, 
however,  are  the  actual  cost  incurred  by  the  company  fabri- 
cating for  themselves,  without  including  any  profit  to  the 
manufacturer.     Tlu'y  are,  in  fact,  the  cost  prices. 

From  the  actual  quantity  of  carrying  stock  of  each  kind 
employed  in  working  certain  railways  of  which   the   total 
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amoiint  of  the  traffic  is  known,  we  can  obtain  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  quantity  employed  on  all  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

For  this  purpose  we  may,  as  in  like  computations  relative 
to  the  locomotive  power,  take  the  gross  receipts  as  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  amount  of  the  traffic. 

To  find  the  number  of  passenger  carriages  of  each  kind, 
and  of  other  vehicles  of  transport  used  on  the  railways,  let 
us  then  augment  the  stock  of  the  North-Western  Company 
in  the  ratio  by  which  its  traffic  of  each  kind  is  exceeded 
by  the  total  traffic  of  all  the  railways  of  the  kingdom  taken 
collectively. 

We  find,  by  the  official  reports,  that  the  relative  amount 
of  the  receipts  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  1848^ 
was  as  follows  :  — 
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„  2d  class 
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For  goods,  &c. 
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I 
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1 

1 
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Tlie  stock  of  the  North- Western  Company  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30th,  1849,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Passenger  coaches,  1st  class             -         -         -  451 

„                   2d  class    -         -         -         -  416 

„                  3d  class   -         -         -         -  229 

Horse-boxes         ------  246 

Carriage- trucks   ------  228 

Goods-waggons    ------  6395 

To  find,  therefore,  tlie  stock  necessary  to  work  the  rail- 
ways generally,  we  shall  multiply  the  stock  of  the  North- 
western Company  by  the  numbers  given  in  the  last  column. 
Hence  we  find  :  — 
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EsTiMATB  of  the  toul  carrying  Stock  used  for  working  the  Railway 
Traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1848-9. 

Passenger  coaches,  1st  class 

H                 2d  class 

n               3d  class 
Horse-boxes            -             -             -             - 
Carriage-trucks      .... 
Waggons  for  merchandise,  live  stock,  &c.    -> 
Coal-waggons  (uncertain)  ... 

Totals 

Number*. 

Estimated 
Value. 

1,4 '^^B 

2,080 

1,488 

820 

760 

24,944 

25,000 

4 

665,440 

540,800 

223,200 

82,000 

66,880 

1,621,360  , 

875,000 

56,580 

4,074,680  . 

Thus  the  carrjing  stock  of  the  railways  of  the  kingdom 
consists  of  nearlj  sixty  thousand  vehicles,  of  which  about 
six  thousand  are  passenger  coaches ;  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  this  stock  is  four  million  sterling,  being  about  two  per 
cent  of  the  entire  capital  expended. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  chief  railway  companies 
are  not  merely  proprietors  of  railways  and  carriers  upon 
them,  but  they  are  also  engine-builders  and  carriage-  and 
waggon-builders  upon  a  scale  of  almost  unparalleled  magni« 
tude. 

By  such  means  the  rolling  stock,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  efficiency,  and  receives 
from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  such  additions 
as  the  gradual  and  inevitable  increase  of  the  traffic  renders 
necessary. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  a  question  has  lately  been 
agitated  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  annual  reserve 
fund  for  the  future  replacement  of  the  rolling  stock  at  a 
future  epoch,  when,  notwithstanding  the  current  annual  re- 
pairs, and  the  infusion  of  new  stock,  the  whole  stock  will 
have  been  so  worn  as  to  be  in  the  mass  unfit  for  future  use, 
and  of  no  other  value  than  old  materials. 

On  the  assumption  of  such  a  contingency,  several  of  the 
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most  considerable  railway  companies  have  for  many  years 
back  put  aside  a  sum  calculated  upon  a  conjectural  estimate 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  only  recently  that  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  such  a  contingency  as  that  here  contem- 
plated is  reaUy  within  the  scope  of  possibility,  and  whether 
the  rolling  stock  was,  like  the  permanent  way,  subject  to  age  ? 
Is  there  or  not  a  gradual  and  insensible  deterioration  of  its 
condition,  not  made  good  either  by  annual  repairs,  or  by  the 
gradual  infusion  of  new  stock  rendered  necessary  by  circum- 
stances? A  practical  inquiry  has  been  accordingly  insti- 
tuted on  this  question,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
natural  progress  of  repairs  and  renewals  in  the  movable 
capital  of  railway  companies  is  such  that  no  such  gradual 
deterioration  exists,  apd  that  at  no  future  epoch  could  such 
an  event  arrive  as  that  of  the  movable  stock  being  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  deterioration  as  to  require  a  complete  re- 
newal. In  the  course  of  time  the  stock  of  engines  and 
vehicles  is  continually  repaired.  New  wheels  are  put  on  at 
one  time,  and  a  new  body  at  another.  The  different  moving 
parts  most  subject  to  wear  are  gradually  renewed ;  and  the 
engines  and  vehicles  may  be  conceived  even  to  be  subject 
to  such  a  succession  of  repairs,  that  in  many  of  them  not  a 
vestige  of  the  original  materials  remains.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  these  repairs,  fresh  stock  is  added  from  year  to  year, 
to  supply  the  place  of  stock  which  has  become  unfit  for  use, 
either  because  of  its  insufficient  magnitude,  or  because  of 
its  extreme  disrepair.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  old 
materials  of  coaches  or  engines  are  more  or  less  worked  up 
into  other  vehicles  or  engines,  and  never  totally  disappear 
from  the  road. 

The  movable  capital,  therefore,  may  be  considered  to  be 
in  a  state  of  continual  reproduction  ;  and  that  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  permanent  way,  must  take  place  altogether  at  a 
future  epoch,  when  the  entire  road  will  have  to  be  relaid, 
takes  place  in  the  rolling  stock  gradually  from  year  to  year. 
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Its  existence  is  perennial,  and  it  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
rejuvenescence. 

.  This  point  having  been  conclusively  established,  the  com- 
panies very  properly  discontinued  to  set  aside  from  revenue 
any  fund  for  the  future  reproduction  of  stock;  but  they  would 
have  been  justified,  in  strict  equity,  in  going  further,  and  in 
taking  back  from  the  capital,  and  placing  to  the  credit  of 
revenue,  all  the  sums  which,  in  previous  years,  they  had 
erroneously  brought  to  the  credit  of  capital,  to  represent  a 
deterioration  which  did  not  exist,  and  to  pay  for  a  future 
want  which  can  never  arise. 

Connected  intimately  with  this  circumstance  was  the 
whole  question  between  revenue  and  capital,  which  has  of 
late  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion. 

If  a  railway  company  had  the  permanent  character  of  a 
commercial  firm,  the  interchange  of  value  between  revenue 
and  capital  would  be  a  matter  of  less  importance,  being  a 
subject  altogether  discretionary  with  tlie  proprietary.  But 
a  railway  company  is  a  fluctuating  body,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  parties,  having  various  and,  in  some  respects, 
opposite  interests,  and,  nevertheless,  having  each  claims  and 
rights  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany is  delegated. 

A  part  of  the  proprietary  consists  of  persons  who  have 
selected  the  railway  as  a  means  of  permanent  investment. 
These  regard  the  steadiness,  uniformity,  and  permanence  of 
dividends  with  quite  as  much  solicitude  as  their  amount. 
To  them  these  dividends  form  a  permanent  current  income, 
on  the  periodical  rt»tum  of  which  they  lay  their  account. 

Another  class  use  the  railway  as  a  temporary  investment, 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  resort  to  it  as  a  means 
of  commercial  speculation,  purchasing  the  shares,  not  with  a 
view  to  the  enjoyment  of  dividends,  but  with  the  prospect 
of  their  resale  at  advantageous  prices.      With  these  the 
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railway  shares  are  objects  of  commercial  speculation  of 
purchase  and  sale,  as  any  other  object  in  the^ market  might 
be,  being  bought  at  a  lower  and  sold  at  a  higher  price,  and 
becoming  thereby  an  ordinary  source  of  commercial  profit. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  traffic,  it  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  railway  stock  may  be 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  that  quality  having  been 
conferred  upon  it  by  its  creators,  the  consequences  cannot 
be  rejected. 

The  rights,  therefore,  even  of  speculators  in  railway 
stock,  not  to  mention  those  who  in  good  faith  use  it  as  a 
temporary  investment,  or  a  sort  of  savings-bank,  are  en- 
titled to  respect  and  consideration. 

Now,  the  class  of  proprietors  first  mentioned  have  less 
regard  to  the  amount  of  present  dividends  than  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the  stock,  and  they  chiefly  expect  from 
the  directors  of  the  railway  a  due  regard  to  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  and  the  movable  stock 
out  of  revenue,  before  any  surplus  be  appropriated  to  divi- 
dend. On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  class,  and  especially 
the  speculators,  care  nothing  for  the  permanent  value  of  the 
concern,  and  look  only  to  the  present  amount  of  dividend. 
Between  these  two  classes  of  proprietors  the  directors  are 
called  on  to  do  equal  justice. 

To  augment  revenue  out  of  capital  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  latter  class  at  the  expense  of  the  former ;  and  to  aug- 
ment capital  out  of  revenue  would  be  beneficial  to  the  former 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Both  proceedings  would  be 
equally  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  public  has  of  late  been  excited  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  on  this  question  by  certain  reported  malpractices  in 
railway  management,  by  which  the  value  of  shares  has  been 
raised  to  a  spurious  price  in  the  market  by  unacknowledged 
drafts  of  revenue  on  capital,  and,  as  usual  when  public  ex- 
citement operates,  a  clamour  has  been  raised  which  would 
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hurry  railway  directors  into  the  other  extreme.  They  have 
been  even  urged  on  all  hands  to  close  the  capital  account 
with  all  practicable  expedition  ;  a  measure  which,  it  is  easy 
to  demonstrate,  would  be  utterly  impracticable,  unless  it  were 
deliberately  intended  in  future  to  feed  capital  at  the  expense 
of  revenue. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  total  cost  of  the  permanent  way, 
the  stations,  workshops,  the  furniture,  tools,  and  machinery, 
and  the  entire  amount  of  rolling  stock,  must  be  charged  to 
capitaL  Now,  so  long  as  trade  is  progressive,  so  long  will 
the  traffic  on  railways  be  in  a  state  of  gradual  increase.  It 
consequently  follows  that  a  corresponding  increase  must 
annually  be  made  in  the  movable  stock  necessary  to  work 
this  traffic. 

To  charge  such  annual  increase  upon  revenue  would  be 
to  debit  revenue  with  capital,  or,  what  is  the  same,  to  make 
unacknowledged  drafts  on  revenue  in  favour  of  capital. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  unjust  to  the  temporary  share- 
holder. 

But  the  impossibility  of  closing  the  capital  account  does 
not  arise  solely  from  the  continual  necessity  of  augmenting 
the  movable  stock.  To  the  most  superficial  observer  it 
must  be  evident  that  other  exigencies  upon  capital  will 
continually  arise. 

The  extension  of  traffic  renders  necessary  the  augmentation 
of  workshops,  the  increase  of  warehouses  and  stations,  the 
construction  of  new  wharves  and  sidings,  and,  in  fine,  the 
addition  of  short  branches,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  the  main  line.  These  demands  on  capital  are  not  such  as 
will  recur  at  distant  intervals,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  met  by  extraordinary  measures.  They  are  of  constant 
recurrence  ;  and  it  must  be  expected,  in  every  half-yearly 
aoeount  of  the  extensive  companies,  that  an  addition,  more 
or  lets,  will  appear  to  the  capital. 

In  the  conflict  that  has  arisen  between  thoae  who,  on  the 
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one  hand,  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  capital  and, 
on  the  other,  in  securing  present  krge  dividends,  a  question 
has  arisen  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  an  annual  valuation 
of  stock,  and  charging  the  revenue  with  a  sum  representing 
its  depreciation.  The  propriety  of  such  a  measure  may  be 
tested  by  examining  its  consequences. 

The  value  of  the  property  which  a  railway  company  pos- 
sesses and  uses  depends  jointly  upon  the  condition  of 
efficiency  in  which  it  is  maintained,  and  on  the  market 
value  of  the  objects  which  compose  it  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  the  duty  of  the  existing  proprietors  is  to  maintain  the 
entire  property,  fixed  and  movable,  of  the  company  in  a 
state  of  perfect  efficiency,  its  quantity  and  quality  being 
equal  to  what  they  were  when  the  railway  commenced  its 
operations.  If  time  has  deteriorated  some  portion,  new  por- 
tions have  been  infused;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  value 
in  use  remains  the  same.  What  depreciation,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  existing  company  called  upon  to  make  good 
from  year  to  year  ? 

The  answer  to  this  must  be  the  marketable  depreciation ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  fall  in  price  produced,  not  by  any  dete- 
rioration of  real  value  in  the  stock,  but  by  other  causes 
foreign  to  the  business  of  the  company  acting  on  the  market. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  consequences  of  the  admission  of 
such  a  principle. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  marketable  value  of  various  classes 
of  objects  constituting  the  property  of  a  railway  company  is 
very  considerable.  The  rolling  stock,  for  example,  owing 
to  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  its  manufacture, 
has  undergone  a  considerable  fall  in  price.  Thus,  a  first- 
class  carriage,  which  in  1837  cost  420/.,  in  1847  could  be 
obtained  for  380/.  But  besides  this  fall  in  price,  the  capa- 
city and  value  for  use  of  the  first-class  coach  obtained  in 
1847  for  380/.  was  much  greater  than  that  for  which  420/1 
was  paid  in  1837.     In  short,  price  and  value  taken  together, 
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the  carriage  of  1847  was  more  than  25  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  carriage  of  1837.  The  same  observation  would 
be  applicable  to  all  other  classes  of  vehicle. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  a  rolling 
stock  could  be  obtained  for  30,000^  which  would  previously 
have  cost  40,000/.  The  rolling  stock,  therefore,  in  this 
interval,  underwent  a  depreciation  of  25L  per  cent,  in  mar- 
ketable value,  while  it  suffered  no  depreciation  whatever  in 
real  value.  Nevertheless,  if  the  principle  of  annual  valu- 
ation and  making  good  depreciation  out  of  revenue  be 
admitted,  the  existing  proprietors  could  be  called  upon  to 
pay  out  of  revenue  this  difference  of  price. 

But,  if  the  principle  be  good  in  one  way,  it  cannot  be  bad 
in  another;  and  those  who  maintain  that  revenue  must 
make  up  to  capital  for  the  diminution  of  marketable  value 
in  the  property. of  the  railway,  cannot  deny  that  capital 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  supply  to  revenue  the  augmen- 
tation which  such  value  may  receive  from  like  fluctuation  in 
the  market  Now,  since  the  establishment  of  railways,  the 
price  of  iron  rails  has  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  At 
one  time  they  were  as  low  as  5/.  a  ton,  and  at  another  epoch 
as  high  as  15/.  a  ton.  Let  us  suppose  this  fluctuation,  as 
might  easily  have  happened,  to  take  place  in  two  successive 
years.  On  valuing  the  rails  in  one  year  they  would  be 
estimated  at  10/.  a  ton  more  than  their  value  the  preceding 
year.  Now,  as  in  a  double  line  of  railway  laid  with  rails  of 
75 lbs.  per  yard  there  are  235  tons  of  rails  per  mile,  the 
existing  shareholders  would  be  entitled,  in  case  of  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  rails  of  10/.  per  ton  within  the  year,  to  take 
from  capital,  in  favour  of  revenue  in  this  case,  a  credit 
amounting  to  2350/.  per  mile  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
double  line.  If  the  principle  of  depreciation  and  annual 
valuation  be  adopted  at  all,  this  consequence  of  it  caunot  be 
rejected. 

But,  in  truth,  such  t  principle  cannot  be  maintained.     If 
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an.aDnual  valaatioii  or  sorvej  of  stock  be  made,  it  must  be 
upon  the  priaciple  of  estimating  it  bj  its  quantity  and 
efficiency  only^  and  not  by  its  mai'ketable  yalue,  which  is 
determined  by  causes  over  which  the  company  has  no  con- 
trol, and  quite  independent  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  their 
property.* 

*  Tliese  questions  have  been  discussed  with  much  ability  by  Captun 
Hmsh,  manager  of  the  North- Western  Railway,  in  two  reports  addressed 
to  the  directors  of  that  company,  on  the  renewal  of  the  permanent  way 
and  stock.  I  have  been  indebted  to  these  Yeports  for  much  valuable 
information  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  lines  and  the  stock. 
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CHAP.  vni. 

THE   STATIONS. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  railwaj  business  being  the 
transfer  from  place  to  place  of  persons  and  goods,  and  the 
phenomena  attending  this  operation  having  been  peculiarly 
imposing  and  unexpected,  it  has  not  unnaturallj  so  engrossed 
public  attention,  that  very  large  and  important  branches  of 
the  service  are  almost  wholly  left  out  of  view. 

Nevertheless,  the  mere  operation  of  change  of  place  or 
transport  properly  so  called  constitutes  in  reality  only  a 
part  of  the  great  business  of  this  branch  of  commerce. 

To  secure  the  safety  and  promptitude  of  dispatch  and 
delivery,  many  operations  are  necessary,  and  numerous  agents 
of  a  highly  responsible  character  are  employed,  both  before 
the  actual  business  of  transport  begins  and  after  it  has  been 
completed.  Even  while  the  process  of  locomotion  is  in 
progress  there  are  a  variety  of  measures  necessary,  not 
immediately  connected  with  transport  itself,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ultimate  object  of  the  traveller  or  the  expeditor. 

The  great  theatres  of  these  operations,  preliminary  and 
subsequent  to  the  transport,  as  well  as  at  certain  epochs  in 
its  progress,  are  the  stations. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  vast  buildings  and  their 
dependencies,  which  constitute  a  chief  terminal  station  of  a 
great  line  of  railway,  without  feelings  of  inexpressible  as- 
tonishment at  the  magnitude  of  the  capital  and  the  boldness 
of  the  enterprise,  which  are  manifested  in  the  operations  of 
which  they  are  the  stage. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  past  affords  any  parallel  to 
such  a  spectacle. 
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Such  an  establishmeDt  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
primarily  of  four  distinct  departments :  — 

Ist.  The  passenger  station,  appropriated  to  the  embarkment 
and  disembarkment  of  the  passengers,  and  other  objects  of 
traffic  which  are  carried  by  the  same  trains. 

2nd.  The  goods  station,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
reception  and  embarkment,  and  the  disembarkment  and 
discharge,  of  all  descriptions  of  goods  and  live  stock  trans- 
mitted by  railway. 

3rd.  The  depot  for  the  locomotive  power,  where  the 
engines  repose,  are  cleaned,  examined,  and  repaired,  and 
from  which  they  issue  prepared  for  the  traction  of  the  trains. 

4th.  The  carriage  depot,  appropriated  to  the  cleaning, 
maintenance,  and  repairs  of  the  carrying  stock,  consisting  of 
passenger-carriages  of  the  various  classes,  carriage-trucks, 
horse-boxes,  baggage-  and  parcel- vans,  goods- waggons  of 
various  forms,  cattle-trucks,  and  brake-vans. 

The  stations  for  passengers  and  goods  are  generally  in 
different  and  sometimes  in  distant  positions,  the  place  se- 
lected for  each  being  that  which  is  most  convenient  for  the 
approach  of  the  traffic  to  which  they  are  respectively  appro- 
priated. Often  at  a  point  short  of  the  terminus  the  line 
forks  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  the  passenger,  the 
other  to  the  goods  station. 

The  former  is  established  at  a  place  as  near  as  can  con- 
veniently be  obtained  to  the  centre  of  the  population  which 
constitutes  the  passenger  traffic ;  the  other  is  established  in 
the  position  found  most  convenient  for  the  arrival  of  the 
goods  traffic.  Thus  at  Liverpool  the  branch  leading  to  the 
passenger  depot  enters  the  town  by  a  tunnel  carried  beneath 
the  streets,  and  terminates  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  centre 
of  population.  The  branch  leading  to  the  goods  station, 
likewise  conducted  through  a  tunnel  under  the  town,  is 
carried  to  the  docks  and  quays,  where  the  goods  are  received 
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directly  from  the  shipping  upon  the  rails,  and  reciprocally 
delivered  from  the  rails  to  the  shipping. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  locomotive  engines  into 
the  town  under  such  circumstances,  and  sometimes  because 
the  lines  are  conducted  to  the  terminus  by  inclined  planes, 
these  terminal  branches  of  the  railways  are  sometimes  worked 
by  stationary  engines  and  ropes.  By  means  of  these  the 
trains  of  passengers  or  goods,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  drawn 
from  their  respective  stations  to  the  point  where  the  ter- 
minal branches  intersect,  and  where  they  are  delivered  over 
to  the  locomotive  engine. 

Thus,  from  the  P^uston  Square  passenger  station  of  the 
North-Western  Railway,  the  passenger  trains  were  origin- 
ally drawn  by  stationary  engines  up  an  incline,  by  which 
they  are  taken  to  the  goods  station  at  Camden  Town,  where 
they  were  delivered  over  to  the  locomotive.  This  was 
afterwards  done  by  the  locomotive  engines.  At  Liverpool 
two  stationary  engines  are  appropriated  to  the  goods  and 
passenger  trains — one  draws  the  passenger  trains  from  the 
Lime  Street  station  through  the  tunnel  to  the  point  of 
junction ;  the  other  draws  the  goods  trains  from  the  goods 
station  at  the  docks  to  the  same  point. 

THE   PASSENGER  STATION. 

The  passenger  station  consists  of  two  departments,  which 
nre  separated  from  each  other  by  the  lines  of  railway  and 
the  numerous  trains  of  carriages  which  always  occupy  them, 
so  that,  except  to  the  privileged  agents  of  the  railway,  these 
departments  are  inaccessible  to  each  other. 

They  consist  of  separate  buildings,  are  supplied  with  sepa- 
rate approaches,  and  often  lead  into  different  lines  of  streets. 

These  two  departments  are  appropriated,  the  one  to  the 
passengers  about  to  depart  upon  the  railway,  and  the  other 
to  the  passengers  who  have  arrived. 
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To  facilitate  the  service  of  the  station,  the  companies  enter 
into  arrangements  with  various  public  vehicles,  which  start 
from  various  quarters  of  the  capital  at  such  hours  that  thej 
shall  arrive  at  the  railwaj  station  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  trains  leave. 

As  the  hour  of  departure  approaches,  lines  of  these  car- 
riages wiU  be  seen  rapidly  converging  towards  the  entrances 
of  the  station  of  departure.  As  they  arrive,  they  find  agents 
of  the  railway,  distinguished  by  their  uniform,  ready  to  aid 
the  traveller.  The  moment  the  vehicle  arrives,  these  agents 
assist  him  to  dismount,  and  immediately  take  charge  of  his 
logg&ge*  They  supply  him  with  the  local  information  which 
may  be  necessary,  such  as  the  proper  fare  for  his  carriage,  if 
he  arrive  in  a  hired  vehicle.  This  service  is  important  not 
only  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveller,  but  for  the  expe- 
dition of  the  railway  business.  A  large  number  of  vehicles 
must  arrive,  deliver  their  fare,  and  depart  within  a  very 
brief  space  of  time,  and  such  a  process  could  not  be  com- 
pleted without  all  the  aid  which  the  well-organised  service 
of  the  railways  can  supply.  The  passenger,  dismounted,  finds 
that  his  luggage  has  disappeared,  an  agent  of  the  railway 
having  taken  charge  of  it.  He  enters  the  station,  and,  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  booking-office,  where  he  pays  his  fare, 
receives  a  ticket,  which  bears  marks  indicating  the  train 
by  which  he  is  about  to  start,  the  hour  of  his  departure,  the 
class  of  carriage  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  travel,  and  the 
place  of  his  destination.  Entering  the  building,  he  is  con- 
ducted to  a  waiting-room,  several  of  which  are  prepared, 
furnished,  warmed,  and  lighted,  and  appropriated  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  passengers.  Here  he  finds,  if  he  have  a 
few  minutes  to  wait,  innumerable  conveniences,  such  as 
guide-books,  journals,  and  periodical  publications  of  the 
kind  most  in  demand  by  travellers,  ofiered  for  sale. 

On  passing  to  the  platform  he  finds  his  luggage  deposited 
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there  on  a  barrow,  in  charge  of  a  railwaj  agent.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  the  baggage-office,  where  it  is  weighed,  labelled,  and 
booked,  and  where  he  pajs  for  excess  of  weight,  if  anjr  such 
there  be.  His  baggage  is  then  put  in  charge  of  a  loading, 
porter,  who  wheels  it  to  the  baggage-van,  unless  it  be  so 
small  in  bulk  and  weight  that  the  passenger  can  take  it  in  or 
upon  the  carriage  in  which  he  travels. 

It  is  customary  on  the  £ngl\^h  roads  to  allow  passengers 
a  certain  amount  of  luggage  without  additional  charge,  that 
amount  being,  in  fact,  included  in  their  fare.  The  quantity 
allowed  to  first-class  passengers  is  about  1  cwt. ;  to  second- 
class  passengers  generally  ^  cwt. ;  and  to  third-class  pas- 
sengers ^  cwt.  The  charge  for  additional  weight  varies  on 
different  railways.  In  some  it  is  at  the  rate  of  ^.  per  lb., 
independent  of  distance ;  in  others  it  is  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  for 
every  80  miles  travelled. 

On  the  continental  railways  the  quantity  of  luggage 
allowed  to  be  taken  without  charge  by  passengers  is  incom- 
parably less;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  personal  fares 
charged  to  passengers  are  also  less.  On  some  railways  on  the 
Ck>ntinent  no  luggage  is  allowed  to  go  free  unless  it  be 
small  parcels  which  the  passenger  takes  in  his  hand. 

The  question  of  free  luggage  is  one  in  the  equitable  ar- 
rangement of  which  the  passenger  is  as  much  interested  as 
the  railway  company ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whe- 
tlier  the  rigorous  rules  observed  by  some  of  the  continental 
railways,  under  which  all  luggage  whatever  must  be  regularly 
weighed,  booked,  paid  for,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  rail- 
way agents,  is  not,  after  all,  most  convenient,  most  econo- 
mical, and  most  advantageous  to  the  traveller. 

If  an  amount  of  luggage  so  considerable  as  that  allowed  to 
railway  passengers  in  England  be  included  in  their  personal 
fare,  it  follows  that  the  portion  of  the  passengers  who  take 
no  luggage  pay  for  the  transport  of  the  luggage  of  the  re- 
mainder ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  railway  company  carries 
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nothing  gratuitously,  and  in  fixing  its  tariff  of  fares,  it  as- 
sumes that  each  passenger  will  take  a  certain  average  amount 
of  luggage. 

The  passenger  who  has  no  luggage  is  generallj  of  the 
class  who  can  least  afford  extra  expense^  and  the  injustice  of 
exacting  from  him,  in  the  amount  of  his  fare,  the  price  of 
the  transport  of  the  luggage  of  the  wealthier  passenger^  is 
the  more  unjust  and  oppressive. 

But  there  is  another  inconvenience  attending  the  gratuitous 
transport  of  luggage.  The  railway  company  is  responsible 
only  for  such  articles  of  transport  as  are  regularly  weighed 
booked,  put  upon  the  way-bill,  and  paid  for.  Gratuitously 
transported  luggage  involves,  therefore,  no  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  company.  It  is  presumed  to  be  in  charge 
of  its  owner.  Hence  arise  endless  disputes  respecting  lost 
luggage. 

An  important  branch  of  the  traffic  transported  by  pas- 
senger trains  is  that  which  in  England  is  called  Parcels,  and 
on  the  Continent,  "  Articles  de  Messagerie.** 

Booking  and  reception  offices  for  such  articles  are  esta- 
blished at  various  places  in  the  capitals  and  the  large  towns 
with  which  the  lines  of  railway  communicate. 

The  parcels  thus  sent  are  transmitted  to  the  railway 
station  at  a  specified  time  before  the  starting  of  the  trains. 

A  distinct  department  is  assigned  to  this  business  at  the 
chief  fc^tations,  supplied  with  a  proper  staff  of  agents,  con- 
sisting of  superintendents,  book-keepers,  weighing  and 
loading  porters,  conductors,  &c. 

This  parcel  office,  like  the  passenger  station  itself,  is  sub- 
divided into  two  bureaux,  one  appropriated  to  the  business 
of  delivery,  and  the  other  of  reception ;  or  one  to  the  parcels 
which  arrive,  and  which  are  to  be  distributed  and  delivered, 
and  the  other  to  the  parcels  which  are  received  and  which 
are  to  be  forwarded.     These  two  offices,  which  are  con- 
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stmcted  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the 
station  and  the  extent  of  the  traffic,  are  usually  separated  bj 
the  bureau  of  the  superintendent 

On  the  delivery  of  a  parcel,  if  its  carriage  is  prepaid,  it  is 
first  handed  over  to  a  weighing-porter,  who  throws  it  into 
an  index  weighing-machine,  and  calls  out  its  weight  to  the 
booking-clerk;  the  latter  enters  it  with  its  destination  and 
cost  of  transport. 

Meanwhile  the  parcel  is  handed  to  another  porter,  who 
receives  from  a  clerk  a  label  indicating  the  price  paid  for 
the  transport,  the  place  of  its  departure,  and  the  place  of 
its  destination,  and  in  some  cases  the  hour  of  departure. 
Another  clerk  prepares  a  receipt,  and  delivers  it  to  the 
party  depositing  the  parcel  receiving  the  amount  of  the 
transport  The  porter  who  labels  the  parcel  hands  it  over 
to  the  loading-porter,  who  takes  it  in  a  barrow,  with  a  mass 
of  others  which  have  been  similarly  dealt  with,  and  rolls  it 
to  the  parcel-van. 

There  an  immense  heap  of  these  parcels  is  sorted,  ac- 
cording to  their  places  of  destination,  and  delivered  8uc« 
cessively  to  the  conductor  of  the  parcel-vans,  who  disposes 
them  in  different  compartments,  according  to  the  places  to 
which  they  are  addressed,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  be 
able,  as  the  train  passes  along  the  road,  and  arrives  at  the 
successive  stations,  to  deliver  in  a  mass,  and  without  delay, 
the  parcels  corresponding  to  each  station. 

To  expedite  the  business  of  labelling,  printed  labels  are 
prepared,  completely  filled  up  for  all  parcels  which  are  what 
is  called  lighty  that  is  to  say,  under  12  lbs.  weight,  all  such 
being  charged  at  one  uniform  rate.  The  weighing-porter 
calls  out,  in  passing  the  parceb  respectively  to  the  booking- 
clerk,  **  light  **  for  such  parcels,  and  the  printed  label  is 
immediately  attached  to  them.  But  when  parcels  are  over- 
weight and  subject  to  a  different  charge,  he  calls  out  their 
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weighty  and  the  corresponding  rate  of  charge  is  written  into 
the  htbel  bj  the  clerk,  and  is  attached  to  the  parceL 

In  the  experience  of  railways,  it  is  found  that  an  immense 
majority  of  the  parcels  thus  expedited  are  light ;  parcels  of 
the  heavier  description  are  generally  such  as  do  not  require 
Tery  pressing  expedition,  and  are  accordingly  sent  by  the 
goods  trains. 

The  rate  charged  for  the  transport  of  parcels  varies  more 
or  less  on  different  railways,  and  still  more  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  England  the  charge  for  light  parcels  is  sometimes 
as  low  as  6c/.,  and  this  includes  delivery  at  the  domicile  of 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

For  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  as,  for  instance,  between 
Birmingham  and  London,  the  charge  is  1«.,  including  deli- 
very at  any  part  of  Birmingham,  and  delivery  in  London 
within  a  radius  of  3  miles  round  the  General  Post-Office. 
The  charge  for  such  parcels  increases  with  the  distance,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1^.  for  every  additional  100  miles. 
Thus  the  charge  between  London  and  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow is  4s. 

The  establishment,  however,  of  the  uniform  penny  postage 
has  greatly  diminished  this  branch  of  parcel  traffic,  compared 
with  what  it  would  have  been  but  for  this  system  of  postage 
reform.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  no  parcel  would  be  sent  by 
railway  between  London  and  Edinburgh  weighing  less  than 
25  oz.,  inasmuch  as  the  postage  of  such  a  parcel  sent  through 
the  post-office  would  not  exceed  the  railway  tariff.  Indeed, 
this  limit  might  be  fairly  stated  at  a  higher  amount,  because 
the  expediter  can  deposit  his  parcel  in  any  receiving-house  ; 
whereas  for  the  railway  he  is  very  limited  in  the  places  of 
delivery,  and  forced  to  observe  more  troublesome  formalities, 
especially  if  the  parcel  be  prepaid. 

The  business  of  the  parcel  department  is  subject,  as  may 

be  expected,  to  great  variation  at  different  times. 

Thus  at  seasons  like  Christmas  it  has  an  enormous  mo- 
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mentarj  increase  in  both  directions,  so  that  a  corps  of  super- 
numeraries is  obliged  to  be  employed  at  the  chief  stations. 
The  average  daily  amount  of  parcels  transmitted  through 
some  of  the  London  stations  is  nevertheless  surprising. 
Thus  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  2000  parcels  per  day 
are  booked  at  the  station  of  the  North -Western  Railway. 

On  the  Belgian  railways,  in  1847,  the  number  of  parcels 
booked  weighing  less  than  12  lbs.  was  at  the  average  rate  of 
750  per  day,  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  parcels  booked 
which  were  above  that  weight  was  at  the  average  rate  of 
120  tons  per  day.  This,  however,  includes  the  parcels  booked 
at  all  the  stations  for  347  miles  of  railway. 

On  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  the  average  weight  of 
parcels  carried  per  train,  during  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1847,  was  ^  of  a  ton ;  and,  as  there  were  8  trains  per  day,  the 
total  weight  of  parcels  booked  per  day  was  6  tons.  In  this 
estimate  are  not  included  the  parcels  brought  by  passengers 
as  part  of  their  luggage,  and  which  were  also  booked  and 
paid  for. 

The  accuracy  with  which  this  part  of  the  business  of  trans- 
port  is  executed  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  not 
above  one  parcel  in  400,000  is  lost.* 

The  other  objects  which  compose  the  traffic  of  a  passenger 
station  are  horses  and  private  carriages.  These  are  embarked 
at  wharves  especially  provided  for  their  reception  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  and  arrangements  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  always 
loaded,  provided  they  arrive  at  the  station  10  or  15  minutes 
before  the  hour  of  starting  the  train.     Horses  travel  in  a 

*  At  an  exarople  of  the  enormoiu  tmount  of  busincts  of  this  de- 
•cription  occaxionallj  transacted  at  chief  ttationi,  it  is  stated  that,  in 
Christinas  week,  as  many  as  5000  barrels  of  oysters  have  been  sent  as 
parcels  from  the  Euston  Square  station  of  the  North- Western  liailway 
within  24  hours,  each  barrel  containing  100  oysters.  The  number  of 
these  fish,  therefore,  eipedited  from  this  station  alone  to  the  interior, 
within  the  day,  waa  half  a  million. 
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vehicle  called  a  horse-box,  which  is  a  sort  of  locomotive 
stable,  consisting  of  two  or  three  stalls,  so  placed  that  the 
animal  in  travelling  stands  sideways.  Private  carriages  are 
mounted  on  flat  waggons  called  carriage-trucks,  on  which 
thej  are  secured  hj  wedges,  and  properly  tied. 

The  owners  of  private  carriages  have  the  option  either  of 
travelling  in  them  or  in  the  railway  carriages.  The  latter 
is  always  the  most  desirable  course,  with  a  view  to  safety,  as 
will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  of 
accidents  on  railways,  and  the  rules  to  be  observed  as  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  of  the  traveller. 

The  railway  porters  and  agents  charged  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  trains  arrange  the  carriages  composing  each  suc- 
cessive train,  placing  usually  in  front  the  baggage-vans, 
horse-boxes,  and  carriages  of  the  inferior  classes ;  the  first- 
class  carriages  being  generally  placed  in  or  near  the  centre 
of  the  train,  which  is  considered  the  preferable  position  as 
respects  safety.  This  will  be  also  explained  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  railway  accidents. 

The  carriages  which  form  the  train  are  screwed  together 
so  as  to  form  a  solid  and  compact  column,  and  so  that,  upon 
any  change  of  speed,  either  in  slackening  or  accelerating, 
there  should  be  no  collision  between  vehicle  and  vehicle,  as 
necessarily  would  be  the  case  with  any  flexible  connection, 
such  as  a  chain.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  shock  which 
would  necessarily  be  produced  by  change  of  speed  in  a 
moving  mass  so  ponderous,  the  carriages  are  provided  with 
elastic  apparatus  called  buflers,  which  have  cushions  placed 
at  their  points  of  junction,  and  are  pressed  by  the  force  of 
the  screw  that  unites  the  carriages  face  to  face.  These 
cushions  are  attached  to  strong  cylindrical  rods  of  iron, 
which  press  against  springs  having  sufficient  elasticity  and 
strength  to  yield  without  breaking,  and  to  receive  and  mode- 
rate the  momentum  arising  from  change  of  speed. 

These  couplings  and  other  arrangements  are  strictly  at- 
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tended  to  bj  the  agents  of  the  station,  whose  business  it  is 
to  form  the  trains  at  starting. 

The  wharf  or  platform  from  which  the  passengers  take 
their  departure  is  elevated  above  the  rails  of  the  station  to 
such  a  level  as  to  be  flush  with  the  floors  of  the  carriages, 
so  that  the  passengers  step  into  the  carriages  with  the  same 
(adlitj  as  they  would  pass  from  one  room  to  another. 

In  cases  where  the  trains  are  drawn  from  the  passenger 
station  hj  a  fixed  engine,  as  already  explained,  this  engine 
is  nsually  erected,  not  at  the  passenger  station,  which  would 
be  an  inconvenient  and  objectionable  position,  but  at  the 
most  remote  point  to  which  the  train  has  to  be  drawn,  so 
that  the  engine  draws  the  train  towards  it  from  the  sta- 
tion. Thus,  at  the  London  station  of  the  North- Western 
Railway,  the  passenger  station  is  at  Euston  Square,  and  the 
fixed  engine  was  formerly  erected  at  Camden  Town ;  and  on  the 
Liverpool  Railway  the  fixed  engine  is  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel, 
the  passenger  station  being  at  Lime  Street  In  such  cases, 
when  the  train  is  ready  to  start,  a  communication  by  signal  is 
made  from  the  passenger  station  to  the  fixed  engine,  so  that 
the  latter  is  brought  iqtOiO^eijption  when  required.  The 
mode  of  giving  this  signal  varies  in  diff*erent  places.  It  has 
in  some  cases  been  done  by  a  tube  containing  compressed  air, 
which,  being  suddenly  opened,  a  whistle  is  sounded  by  the 
air  rushing  out  of  the  tube ;  but  it  is  probable,  henceforward, 
that  the  agent  used  for  this  purpose  wiU  be  the  wires  of  the 
electric  telegraph. 

Having  thus  explained  the  proceedings*  of  tfie  stations  of 
departure,  let  us  now  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  railway, 
to  the  station  of  arrival. 

In  cases  where  the  station  is  approached  by  a  tunnel  and 
inclined  plane,  such  as  has  been  already  described,  on  the 
North- Western  Railway  and  at  Liverpool,  signals  are  given 
of  the  approaching  arrival  of  a  train,  so  that  the  agents  of 
the  station  of  arrival  are  prepared  for  it,  and  have  the  rails 
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dear*  The  train  is  not  allowed  to  start  from  the  fixed 
engine  station  until  the  signal  is  replied  to  from  below,  and 
an  intimation  given  that  all  is  prepared.  These  formalities, 
however,  are  unnecessary  on  lines  where  the  locomotive 
engine  is  enabled  to  arrive  with  the  trains  directly  at  the 
station.  In  this  case  its  approach  is  signified  by  the  whistle 
of  the  engine,  which  is  generally  heard  for  more  than  a 
mile  distance ;  and  as  the  train  always  begins  to  slacken 
its  speed  at  this  distance,  there  is  abundant  time  for  pre- 
paration. 

Grenerally,  before  the  entrance  of  the  train  into  the  dep6t, 
the  engine  is  detached  from  it,  passes  off  into  a  siding,  and 
allows  the  train  to  proceed  by  its  momentum  to  the  station, 
where  it  is  brought  up  by  the  brake. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  train,  the  carriages,  onmi- 
bnses,  and  vehicles  of  every  description,  which  wait  to 
convey  the  passengers  to  their  destinations,  are  admitted  to 
a  convenient  place  in  the  depot.  For  the  good  conduct  of 
the  drivers  of  many  of  these,  the  railway  company  makes 
itself,  to  some  extent,  responsible ;  its  title  is  inscribed  on 
their  panels,  and  in  some  cases,  as  they  leave  the  station,  the 
drivers  announce  to  the  gate -porter  the  places  to  which  they 
are  about  to  take  their  fares,  which  is  entered  by  the  gate- 
porter,  with  the  number  of  the  vehicle,  so  that  in  case  of  any 
question  arising  for  articles  left  or  misconduct,  the  number 
of  the  vehicle,  and  the  time  of  its  departure  from  the  railway 
station,  can  be  always  ascertained. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  station,  the  agents  and 
porters  of  the  railway  open  the  carriages  for  the  liberation 
of  the  passengers,  while  others  rapidly  unload  the  vans 
containing  the  passengers'  baggage. 

The  distribution  of  this  is  effected  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  and  regularity.  Railway  porters  are  ready  with 
the  utmost  civility  and  promptitude  to  take  charge  of  the 
baggage  of  each  passenger,  and  carry  it  to  the  vehicle  by 
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which  he  is  about  to  depart  The  rules  of  the  companies 
exclude  the  payment  of  gratuities  for  these  services ;  never- 
theless^  it  is  most  just  to  saj  that  nothing  can  exceed  the 
civilitj  and  obliging  conduct  of  all  the  inferior  agents  thus 
employed. 

When  the  train  has  been  evacuated,  the  agents  of  the 
railway  take  possession  of  it  One  class  enters  the  carriages 
and  carefully  searches  them  for  such  articles  as  passengers 
may  have  inadvertently  left  behind  them.  These,  some  of 
which  almost  invariably  are  found,  are  taken  to  the  office 
specially  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  called  the  Lost  Lug- 
gage Office.  The  carriages  are,  in  fine,  drawn  away  to  the 
depdt,  where  they  are  examined  and  cleaned. 

The  **  Lost  Luggage  Office,**  though  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  active  business  of  transport,  is  a  department 
which  demands  notice.  Such  an  office,  established  in  con- 
nection with  all  railway  stations  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  and  at  chief  stations,  such  as  those  of  London 
and  Paris,  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  operations  of  the  carriage- 
searchers,  who  examine  the  interior  of  the  passenger  coaches 
immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  each  arriving  train. 
They  raise  the  cushions,  search  the  pockets,  take  up  the 
carpets,  and  diligently  examine  every  part  of  the  carriage, 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  some  articles,  more  or  less,  are 
not  found  which  the  passengers  inadvertently  leave  behind 
them.  These  are  sent  by  the  searchers  immediately  to  the 
"  Lost  Luggage  Office,"  where  they  are  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a  clerk^  who  enters  in  a  register  a  description  of 
the  articles,  the  number  and  designation  of  the  carriages  in 
which  they  were  left,  the  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
and  the  route  which  the  carriage,  in  which  the  articles  were 
found,  had  followed.  A  label  is  attached  to  the  article, 
numbered  in  accordance  with  the  entry  in  this  register,  so 
that  at  any  future  period  it  may  be  compared  with  such 
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entry  and  identified.  J£  the  article  in  question  is  marked 
with  the  address  of  its  owner,  or  if  any  indication  of  such 
address  can  be  discovered  from  its  contents,  it  is  sent  with- 
out delay  to  the  proprietor ;  if  not,  it  is  deposited  in  a 
certain  place,  according  to  its  magnitude  and  quality,  where 
it  is  left  for  a  certain  assigned  time  waiting  for  an  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  its  owner.  If  at  the  end  of  such 
specified  time,  which  varies  in  difierent  railways,  no  appli- 
cation be  made,  if  it  be  a  box,  trunk,  or  other  similar  object, 
it  is  broken  open  and  the  contents  ascertained.  From 
the  contents  the  ownership  is  frequently  discovered,  and  it 
is  restored ;  but  if  no  clue  to  such  discovery  be  thus  obtained, 
then  the  article  is  transferred  to  a  permanent  place  of  deposit 
in  the  office  or  store-room,  where  it  remains  for  a  more 
extended  period,  such  as  one  or  two  years.  If  at  the  end  of 
this  period  no  claim  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  then 
the  article,  with  others  kept  for  a  like  time,  is  publicly  sold 
by  auction  or  otherwise,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ap- 
propriated as  directed  by  the  managers  of  the  railway. 
Such  proceeds  are  usually  applied  to  some  charitable  object 
in  connection  with  the  railway  business. 

It  frequently  happens  that  applications  are  made  at  the 
railway  stations  for  lost  luggage  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Lost  Luggage  Office.  In  that  case  a  circular  is  despatched 
to  all  the  stations  along  the  line  or  system  of  lines  at  which 
the  passenger  sustaining  the  loss  has  touched,  and  where,  by 
any  possibility,  the  lost  object  might  have  been  left,  and 
answers  are  rapidly  obtained.  This  useful  system  of  inquiry 
is  greatly  extended  through  the  agency  of  the  railway 
clearing-house,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafj^r.  By  this 
means  such  inquiries  can  be  extended  not  merely  to  all  the 
stations  belonging  to  the  railway  in  which  the  inquiry 
originates,  but  to  all  the  other  railways  spread  over  the  chief 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  the  Lost  Luggage  Office 
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better  than  bj  quoting  a  part  of  the  description  of  it  given 
bj  a  popular  author  in  a  recent  work. 

^  In  this  office  are  to  be  seen,  in  shelves  and  in  com- 
partments, the  innumerable  articles  which  have  been  left  in 
the  trains  during  the  last  two  months,  each  being  ticketed 
and  numbered  with  a  figure  corresponding  with  the  entry- 
book  in  which  the  article  is  defined. 

"  Without,  however,  describing  in  detail  this  property,  we 
will  at  once  proceed  to  a  large,  pitch-dark,  subterranean, 
vaulted  chamber,  warmed  by  hot-air  iron  pipes,  in  which 
are  deposited  the  fiock  of  lost  sheep,  or,  without  metaphor, 
the  lost  luggage  of  the  last  two  years. 

*'  Suspended  from  the  roof  there  hangs  horizontally  in  this 
chamber  a  gas-pipe  about  eight  feet  long,  and  as  soon  as  the 
brilliant  burners  at  each  end  were  lighted,  the  scene  was 
really  astounding.  It  would  be  infinitely  easier  to  say  what 
there  is  not,  than  what  there  is  in  the  40  compartments  like 
great  wine  bins  in  which  all  this  lost  property  is  arranged. 

**  One  is  choke-full  of  men's  hats ;  another  of  parasols, 
umbrellas,  and  sticks  of  every  possible  description ;  one 
would  think  that  all  the  ladies'  reticules  on  earth  were  de- 
{KMited  in  a  third.  How  many  little  smelling-bottles — how 
many  little  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefs — how  many 
little  musty  eatables  and  comfortable  drinkables — how  many 
little  bills,  important  little  notes,  and  other  very  small  secrets 
each  may  have  contained,  we  felt  that  we  would  not  for  the 
world  have  ascertained ;  but  when  we  gazed  at  the  enormous 
quantity  of  red  cloaks,  red  shawls,  red  tartan  plaids,  and  red 
scarves,  piled  up  in  one  corner,  it  was,  we  own,  impossible 
to  help  reflecting  that  surely  English  ladies  of  all  ages  who 
wear  red  cloaks,  &c.  must,  in  some  mysterious  way  or  other, 
be  powerfully  afiected  by  the  whine  of  compressed  air,  by 
the  sudden  ringing  of  a  bell,  by  the  sight  of  their  friends — 
in  short,  by  the  various  conflicting  emotions  that  disturb  the 
human  heart  on  arriving  at  the  up-terminus  of  the  Euston 
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Station ;  for  else,  how,  we  gravely  asked  oarselves,  could  we 
possibly  account  for  the  extraordinary  red  mass  before  us  ? 

^  Of  course  in  this  Rolando-looking  cave  there  were  plenty 
of  carpet  bags,  gun-cases,  portmanteaus,  writing-desks,  books, 
eigar-cases,  &c.;  but  there  were  a  few  articles  thaf  certainly 
we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with,  and  which  but  too 
clearly  proved  that  the  extraordinary  terminus  excitement, 
which  had  suddenly  caused  so  many  virtuous  ladies  to  elope 
from  their  red  shawls — in  short,  to  be  not  only  in  '  a  bustle  * 
behind,  but  all  over — had  equally  affected  men  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions. 

**  One  gentleman  had  left  behind  him  a  pair  of  leather 
hunting-breeches !  another  his  boot-jack !  A  soldier  of  the 
22nd  regiment  had  left  his  knapsack  containing  his  kit. 
Another  soldier  of  the  10th,  poor  fellow !  had  left  his  scarlet 
regimental  coat  1  Some  cripple,  probably  overjoyed  at  the 
sight  of  his  family,  had  left  behind  him  his  crutches  I  But 
what  astonished  us  above  all  was,  that  some  honest  Scotch- 
man, probably  in  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  among  the  crowd  the 
face  of  bis  faithful  Jeannicj  had  actually  left  behind  him  the 
best  portion  of  his  bagpipes ! 

*'  Some  little  time  ago  the  superintendant,  on  breaking  open, 
previous  to  a  general  sale,  a  locked  leather  hat-box,  which 
had  lain  in  this  dungeon  two  years,  found  in  it  under  the 
hat  65L  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  with  one  or  two  private 
letters,  which  enabled  him  to  restore  the  money  to  the  owner, 
who,  it  turned  out,  had  been  so  positive  that  he  bad  left  his 
hat-box  at  a  hotel  at  Birmingham,  that  he  had  made  no 
inquiry  for  it  at  the  railway  office."* 

THE   GOODS   STATION. 

If  the  passenger  station  of  a  great  railway  excite  an 
interest  by  its  animation,  the  goods  station  scarcely  excites 

*  *'  Stokers  and  Pokers,"  by  the  author  of  **Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens 
of  Nanau.** 
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less  bj  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  propertj  in  the 
transfer  of  which  it  is  employed.  The  mere  statement  of 
the  number  of  goods-waggons  used  bj  different  railway 
companies  will  itself  suggest,  to  some  extent,  the  immense 
amount  of  this  department  of  railway  business.  One  railway 
company  alone,  the  North -Western,  had  in  active  employ- 
ment during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  June,  1849, 
6236  waggons,  and  another,  the  York  and  Newcastle,  11,788. 

The  goods  engines  of  the  former  company  performed, 
within  that  year,  a  mileage  amounting  to  2,882,674  miles, 
and  consumed  about  40,000  tons  of  coke.  The  Belgian  rail- 
ways employed,  during  the  year  1847,  3309  goods  waggons, 
which  made  a  total  mileage  of  nearly  9  millions  of  miles. 
The  North  of  France  Railway  in  the  year  1848  employed 
3069  waggons,  and  made  a  total  mileage  of  nearly  15  millions 
of  miles.  These  numbers  present  a  lively  picture  of  the 
prodigious  amount  of  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry which  takes  place  through  this  great  agency,  and  the 
business  of  registration,  embarkation,  and  delivery  of  which 
are  necessarily  transacted  at  the  goods  stations. 

It  is  calculated  that  from  the  London  goods  station  of 
the  North- Western  Railway  situated  at  Camden  Town  the 
average  number  of  waggons  arriving  and  departing  per 
working  day,  is  nearly  500.  Now  each  of  these  waggons  is 
capable,  when  fully  loaded,  of  carrying,  on  an  average, 
nearly  6  tons,  but  it  is  found  that  their  actual  average  load 
is  only  2{-  tons,  which  would  give  the  weight  of  goods 
arriving  and  departing  daily  at  this  station  alone,  1125  tons. 
But  even  this  statement  is  probably  below  the  truth,  since 
we  happen  to  know  that  the  number  of  tons  received  and 
delivered  at  the  North- Western  Railway  within  one  year  by 
Mr.  Pickford  alone,  on  account  of  the  company,  was  at  the 
average  rate  of  very  nearly  900  tons  a  day. 

The  goods  station,  like  the  passenger  station,  consists  of 
two  distinct  departments,  one  appropriated  to  the  goods 
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about  to  be  despat<;hed,  and  the  other  to  the  goods  which 
have  arrived,  and  which  are  to  be  delivered. 

A  multitude  of  carts  and  vans,  which  serve  as  a  sort  of 
tenders  to  this  department  of  the  railway  business,  are 
employed  in  radiating  through  every  part  of  the  capital, 
which  they  sweep  over  and  collect  such  parcels  of  goods  as 
are  individually  too  small  to  be  sent  by  their  expeditors  by 
separate  waggons.  These,  with  the  larger  and  heavier 
parceb  brought  by  independant  drays  and  waggons,  arrive 
without  interruption  during  the  day  and  a  great  part  of  the 
night  at  the  station  of  departure,  on  the  wharves  and  under 
the  sheds  of  which  they  deposit  their  loads.  They  are 
received  by  the  loading  porters,  and  booked  and  labelled  by 
clerks  stationed  on  the  wharves  for  the  purpose.  The 
smaller  parcels,  which  are  extremely  numerous^  are  rolled  in 
barrows  and  trucks,  after  being  sorted  and  classed  according 
to  their  destinations  and  qualities,  to  the  waggons  and  vans 
in  which  they  are  to  be  transported.  The  larger  articles  are 
seized  by  cranes,  lifts,  capstans,  and  other  machinery,  much 
of  which  is  worked  by  steam  power,  and  expeditiously  laid 
on  their  respective  waggons,  having  previously  undergone 
the  processes  of  weighing,  booking,  and  labelling. 

In  all  these  busy  operations,  nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  the  interminable  multitude  of  small  parcels,  especially 
amongst  those  which  arrive  in  London  from  the  chief 
seats  of  manufacture.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  great 
agent  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  London  retail  dealers, 
instead  of  laying  in  as  formerly,  at  intervals  more  or  less 
distant,  a  large  stock,  now  order  the  goods  as  they  want 
them,  and  these  arrive  in  small  detached  parcels,  some  of 
which  often  contain  only  a  single  article.  Thus  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  purchaser  in  a  London  shop  to  order  an 
article  of  household  use  :  the  shopkeeper  sells  it  as  though  it 
were  lying  on  one  of  his  shelves  ready  for  delivery.  The 
moment  the  order  is  received  a  communication  is  despatched 
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to  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  or  Manchester  for  the  article  in 
question,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  succeeding  daj,  or  at  the 
latest  within  48  hours,  the  article  is  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  dealer  can  manage  his  business 
subject  to  the  cost  which  must  attend  the  frequent  transmis* 
sion  of  such  small  parcels.     The  answer  is  easy. 

By  the  perfect  organisation  of  the  railway  S3r8tem,  and 
the  enormous  amount  of  transport  executed  by  each  com- 
pany, they  are  enabled  to  deliver  these  parcels  at  a  cost 
which  falls  but  lightly  on  the  retail  vendor  and  consumer. 
These  light  parcels,  such  as  objects  of  hardware  from  Bir- 
mingham or  Sheffield,  are  collected,  conveyed,  and  delivered 
at  the  domicile  of  the  retailer  in  Lfondon  for  1#.,  and  in  the 
case  of  shorter  distances  the  entire  business  of  the  transport, 
collecting,  conveyance,  and  delivery  in  spring-vans  in  London, 
is  actually  executed  for  6d. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  rates  at  which  parcels 
are  delivered  by  the  passenger  trains,  but  the  objects  we  now 
refer  to  are  different,  and  for  the  same  or  a  less  cost  of  trans- 
port are  greater  in  weight  and  bulk.  They  are,  however, 
forwarded  by  the  goods  trains,  moving  at  a  slower  speed, 
with  greater  loads,  and  less  promptitude  and  frequency  of 
departure. 

On  the  North- Western  Railway,  which  performs  a  larger 
amount  of  goods  business  than  the  other  English  lines,  9 
goods  trains  start  from  each  terminus  every  24  hours,  5 
during  the  night,  and  4  during  the  day. 

A  goods  train  leaves  Birmingham  every  evening  at  8^ 
o'clock,  and  arrives  in  London  by  4  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  and  its  contents  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of 
London  in  two  or  three  hours.  Thus  an  order  sent  by  a 
London  retail  dealer  by  one  of  the  fast  trains  in  the  afternoon 
to  Birmingham  will  be  responded  to  by  the  goods  train  which 
arrives  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning.    The  poaai- 
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bilitj  of  the  commercial  operation  we  have  described  above 
will  therefore  be  readily  comprehended. 

Bj  the  goods  trains  which  start  from  London  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads  during  the  daj,  the  products  of  the  London 
markets  which  are  in  demand  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
are  carried  down,  such  as  fish,  fruit,  and  groceries,  hundreds 
of  tons  of  which  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  offered 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Birmingham  and  other  central 
towns. 

London  fruit  is  thus  supplied  to  the  markets  of  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow.  As  much  as  20  tons  of  this  article  are 
frequently  carried  daily  on  the  North-Western  line  alone. 

The  supply  of  articles  of  consumption  by  these  goods 
trains  to  London  is  of  enormous  amount.  Not  only  cattle 
and  smaller  live  stock,  such  as  sheep,  pigs,  and  calves,  are 
brought  up  in  immense  numbers,  but  meat  ready  killed  is 
brought  in  great  quantities  to  the  London  markets. 


ENGINE    STATION. 

CJonnected  with  all  the  chief  stations  of  great  railways, 
there  is  an  establishment  which  is  not  unaptly  called  the 
engine  stable.  It  consists  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of 
the  engines  detached  from  the  trains  on  their  arrival,  where 
they  are  cleaned,  put  to  rights,  and  prepared  to  renew  their 
work.  In  short,  these  iron  horses  are  cleaned,  groomed,  fed, 
and  refreshed  so  to  speak,  and  prepared  to  renew  their  peri- 
odical labour.  When  a  train  arrives  the  engine  is  detached 
from  it  while  yet  in  motion,  and  running  on  before  leaves 
its  load  behind.  The  "pointsman"  dexterously  shifts  his 
switches,  so  as  to  guide  the  engine  to  another  line  of  rails, 
and  before  the  train  arrives  he  again  shifts  them  back  again 
60  as  to  let  the  train  run  to  the  station. 

The  engine  thus  unharnessed  proceeds  towards  its  stable. 
On  arriving  near  it,  it  stops  over  a  pit  of  some  depth,  ex- 
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cavated  between  the  rails.  There  the  fireman,  opening  tlie 
grate-bars,  lets  the  coke  which  remains  unconsumed  in  the 
fire-box  fall  into  the  pit,  where  it  is  extinguished  by  water. 
He  then  proceeds  with  the  engine  into  the  stable,  which  is 
variously  constructed  on  different  lines,  but  generally  in  a 
circular  or  polygonal  form.  In  the  centre  there  is  an  im- 
mense revolving  platform,  called  a  turn-table.  When  the 
engine  arrives  upon  this  it  is  brought  to  a  stand,  and  the 
table  is  turned  until  the  engine  is  directed  straight  towards 
its  stall,  into  which  it  is  then  moved. 

Between  the  rails  in  this  stall  there  is  an  excavation  of 
such  depth  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  it  under  the 
engine  without  being  incommoded  by  its  machinery.  This 
pit  is  entered  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  artificers  to 
examine  the  works  of  the  engine,  to  clean  them  and  put 
them  in  order,  tightening  and  adjusting  all  the  joints,  and 
oiling  all  the  moving  parts.  The  tubes  of  the  boiler  are 
cleaned,  the  smoke-box  and  chimney  put  to  rights,  and  the 
interior  of  the  boiler  itself  washed  clean  at  proper  intervals  ; 
in  fine,  the  engine  being  put  into  fresh  working  order,  is 
again  rolled  out  on  the  centre  turn-plate,  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  gate,  from  which  it  again  issues  forth  to  its 
labour. 

I  have  adverted  elsewhere  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed 
in  heating  the  water  in  raising  the  steam  in  an  engine 
preparatory  to  starting.  In  the  larger  class  of  railway 
establishments,  expedients  are  adopted  to  obtain  further 
economy  and  expedition  in  this  process. 

Thus  the  water  is  heated  in  large  reservoirs,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  boiler  at  nearly  the  boiling  temperature. 

Coke  is  already  prepared  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  thrown 
into  the  fire-box  whilst  in  vivid  combustion.  A  certain 
amount  of  coke  is  thus  saved,  inasmuch  as  coal  is  or  may  be 
used  in  heating  the  water  previously  to  its  introduction  into 
the  boiler. 
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The  same  expedient  may  Jbe  adopted  at  the  several  water 
stations  on  the  road  where  there  is  a  sufficiently  active 
traffic  The  water-tanks  may  he  kept  constantly  heated,  so 
that  the  feed,  when  introduced  into  the  boiler,  does  not 
lower  in  the  same  degree  its  temperature.  When  the  traffic 
is  so  active  that  the  feeding-tanks  are  kept  on  constant  duty, 
it  may  be  economical  to  adopt  this  expedient 

Many  of  the  larger  class  of  engine-stables  which  we  have 
adverted  to,  contain  from  25  to  30  stalls. 

Attached  to  this  department,  in  all  the  chief  stations,  are 
extensive  workshops  provided  with  all  the  means  for  exe- 
cuting the  smaller  class  of  repairs  necessary  for  the  engines. 
Here  duplicates  are  kept  of  the  moving  parts,  which  are 
most  liable  to  fracture  and  derangement. 

The  larger  class  of  repairs,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
engines,  is,  however,  conducted  in  larger  establishments, 
which  have  been  erected  at  convenient  places  on  some  of  the 
principal  lines  of  railway. 

CARRIAGE    AND   WAGGON    STATION. 

The  fourth  and  last  department  of  a  chief  station  which 
we  shall  notice,  is  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  carrying 
stock. 

The  passenger  carriages,  goods-waggons,  and  vehicles  of 
every  description,  are  here  collected  in  proper  sheds,  of 
immense  extent,  adapted  for  their  shelter  and  preservation. 

Here,  after  performing  their  work,  they  are  submitted  to 
the  process  of  cleaning,  internally  and  externally,  all  of 
which  is  executed,  with  admirable  skill  and  dexterity,  by  a 
troop  of  servants  of  the  company,  each  of  whom  is  dis- 
ciplined in  his  duty.  Some  are  appointed  to  clean  the 
panels  and  glasses,  and  are  provided  with  sponges,  chamois- 
skins,  brushes,  cloths,  and  other  utensils  for  the  purpose. 
Others  have  the  duty  of  washing  and  mopping  the  wheels 
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and  carriage,  properiy  so  called,  of  examining  the  grease- 
boxes,  and  re-oiling,  when  necessary,  all  the  moving  parts. 
Another  set  of  agents  have  the  internal  duty,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  proper  brushes  and  other  implements  for  cleaning 
the  interior  of  the  first  and  second  class  carriages.  Another  is 
supplied  with  oil,  blacking,  and  brushes  for  putting  to  rights 
the  leather  and  straps  on  the  roof  and  different  parts  of  the 
vehicles.  A  distinct  set  of  agents  have  the  duty  of  oiling 
the  buffer-rods  and  other  moving  parts  of  the  vehicles,  and 
of  replenishing  the  grease-boxes  by  which  the  axles  and 
journals  of  the  wheels  are  lubricated. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  explain  that  the  construction 
of  the  wheels  in  railway  carriages  differs  from  that  of  the 
wheels  of  common  road  vehicles. 

In  the  carriages  used  on  common  roads,  the  axle  is  at* 
tached  to  and  forms  part  of  the  carriage,  and  the  wheels 
turn  upon  it,  a  circular  box  being  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  wheel  fitted  to  the  axle,  and  provided  with  means  of 
lubrication,  so  that  it  may  turn  freely  upon  the  axle.  In 
railway  carriages,  on  the  contrary,  the  axle  is  permanently 
attached  to  and  connected  with  the  wheels,  both  being  sepa*' 
rate  from  and  independent  of  the  carriage.  The  axle  pro- 
jects on  either  side  beyond  the  wheels.  When  the  wheels 
are  placed  under  the  carriage,  the  bearings  are  outside  the 
wheels,  and  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  fork,  which  rests  out- 
side upon  that  part  of  the  axle  which  projects  beyond  the 
wheel 

This  outside  bearing,  as  it  is  called,  is  provided  with  a 
small  box  made  of  brass  or  gun  metal,  placed  immediately 
over  the  axle,  called  the  grease-box,  which  communicates 
with  the  axle  by  an  opening  in  the  bottom.  The  top  opens 
by  a  hinged  lid,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  replenished  from 
time  to  time.  As  the  carriage  passes  along  the  road,  men 
are  prepared  nt  appointed  stations  with  grease  cans,  and  they 
go  round  the  carriage  refilling  these  grease-boxes. 
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The  grease  used  for  this  parpose,  known  bj  the  name 
of  yellow  grease,  is  composed  of  tallow,  palm-oil,  soda,  and 
water,  which  are  combined  in  different  proportions,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  according  to  the  varying  usage 
of  different  railways. 

On  some  of  the  English  railways  the  following  is  the 
customary  proportion  of  these  constituents  in  1000  lbs.  of 
grease: 

TaUow  -             -            -  -  -  253 

Palm-oil              -             -  -  -  as 

Soda      ...  -  -  25 

Water    -             -             -  -  -  634 

1000 

On  the  Belgian  railways,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  palm- 
oil  is  used,  the  following  being  the  composition :  — 

Tallow   -----  83 

Palm-oil               -             -             -             .  207 

Soda       ...             -             -  14 

Water    -----  696 


1000 


This  analysis  compared  with  the  former  shows  in  the  con- 
stituents 3  times  less  tallow,,  and  2^  times  more  palm-oiL 

The  only  variation  in  different  seasons  of  the  year  is  that 
the  proportion  of  water  is  augmented  with  the  temperature 
of  the  weather. 

In  the  year  1844  the  quantity  of  this  grease  used  on  the 
Belgian  railways  was  75  tons,  the  cost  of  which  was  84/., 
being  at  the  rate  of  22s.  5d.  per  ton.  The  cost,  according 
to  the  English  composition,  does  not  differ  materially  from 
this. 

The  mileage  of  the  trains  upon  which  this  grease  was 
consumed  was  equal  to  a  single  train  of  14  vehicles  running 
about  a  million  of  miles. 
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At  the  chief  stations  sheds  of  vast  extent  are  provided  for 
the  reception  of  the  carriages,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
parallel  lines  of  railway  are  laid  down,  and  in  which  the 
carriages  are  received  for  purposes  of  cleaning  and  repair. 
At  such  stations,  also,  workshops  and  artificers  are  provided 
for  the  smaller  class  of  repairs  which  may  be  required  by 
the  carriages  and  other  vehicles,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of 
duplicates  is  kept. 


These  observations  are  applicable  chiefiy  to  principal  sta- 
tions. The  intermediate  stations  which  are  established  along 
the  line  of  railway  vary  in  magnitude  according  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  or  district  with  which  they  communicate, 
the  smallest  class  consisting  of  a  single  waiting-room,  book- 
ing-office, and  two  or  three  clerks  and  porters. 

The  number  of  stations  provided  upon  a  line  of  railway  is 
necessarily  governed  by  the  density  of  the  population  and 
the  activity  of  the  commerce  and  intercourse  prevailing  in 
the  country  through  which  the  railway  is  carried ;  and  in  this 
respect  railways  differ  very  much  from  each  other,  especially 
on  the  Continent. 

On  the  English  railways  they  are  necessarily- numerous, 
the  population  being  dense  and  busy.  On  May  I.  1848,  the 
total  number  of  miles  of  railway  under  traffic  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  4263.  The  number  of  stations  distributed 
over  this  length  was  1321,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  station  for 
every  3^  miles.  If  the  number  of  stations  on  the  railways 
now  open  be  in  the  same  proportion,  their  number  is  1563. 

The  activity  of  the  intercommunication  which  is  main- 
tained  throughout  the  country  may  be  indicated,  in  con- 
nection with  the  mileage  of  the  traffic,  by  the  number  of 
stations  combined  with  the  number  of  departures  which  take 
place  daily  from  them,  which  are  seen  in  the  time-tables. 
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KAIL  WAY  REFRESHMENT-BOOMS. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  if  this  exposition 
of  the  arrangements  made  bj  the  railway  companies  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public  in  their  embarkation  and  dis- 
embarkation, and  other  accessories  of  transport,  were  con- 
cluded without  some  notice  of  the  railway  refreshment-rooms. 

The  stage-coach  traveller,  who  dates  his  experience  from 
an  epoch  anterior  to  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  will  not 
forget  the  miseries  of  the  road  incident  to  coach  breakfasts, 
lunches,  dinners,  and  suppers ;  and  the  squabbles  about  the 
bill,  the  wretchedness  of  the  fare,  and  the  indefinite  cravings 
of  the  waiters,  the  watermen,  luggage- porters,  and  other 
interminable  animals  of  prey,  which  ever  infested  the  coach 
taverns. 

These  are  now  among  the  things  that  were,  and  are  hence- 
forward consigned  to  the  novelist  and  the  historian  of  the 
manners  of  a  past  age. 

The  railway  traveller  finds  at  those  points  of  his  route 
where  the  train  stops  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  magni- 
ficent salons,  luxuriously  furnished,  warmed,  and  illuminated. 
In  these  are  established  bufiets  and  all  the  appliances  ne- 
cessary for  the  supply  of  every  variety  of  refreshment  which 
each  class  of  travellers  can  possibly  desire.  These  being 
placed  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  railway 
authorities,  are  organised  and  disciplined  in  the  most  admi- 
rable manner.  A  tarifi*  of  prices,  most  moderate  in  amount, 
guarantees  the  traveller  from  extortion.  The  attendants 
being  all  paid  by  the  company  or  its  subordinates,  neither 
desire  nor  expect  gratuities,  and,  indeed,  the  acceptance  of 
such  is  strictly  forbidden. 

As  the  trains  which  move  in  opposite  directions  always 
keep  difierent  sides  of  the  road,  and  as  the  practice  of 
crossing  the  line  is  attended  with  much  personal  danger,  as 
will  be   shown  when  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  of 
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accidents  on  railwajs,  the  railway  companies  have  in  general, 
at  the  refreshment  stations,  erected  two  buildings,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  in  each  of  which  a  series  of  refreshment- 
rooms  is  provided. 

The  upper  part  of  these  buildings  is  appropriated  to  lodging* 
rooms  for  the  superintendents  and  waiters  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  two  buildings  are  usually  connected  by  a  bridge  crossing 
the  road,  so  that  the  attendants  can  pass  with  facility  from 
one  to  the  other  without  incurring  the  danger  of  passing  over 
the  line. 

In  these  establishments  a  certain  number  of  the  waiters 
and  superintendents  sit  up  during  the  night  by  turns,  to 
attend  on  the  passengers  arriving  by  the  night-trains. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE   CLEABINO-HOUSE. 

When  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  completion  of 
the  vast  network  of  iron  roads  which  now  overspreads  the 
United  Eangdom,  and  when  railway  after  railway,  to  the 
nnmber  of  some  thirty  or  forty,  had  been  successively  opened 
for  traffic,  and  had  effected  junctions  with  each  other,  so  as, 
in  reality,  to  form  one  connected  system  of  internal  com- 
munication, though  under  numerous  independent  administra- 
tions, an  inconvenience  arose  which  for  some  time  appeared 
to  menace  the  operations  of  railway  establishments  with  in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

The  exigencies  of  the  transport  had  no  relation  with  the 
arbitrary  limits  which  separated  the  domain  of  one  company 
from  that  of  another.  Passengers  and  goods  required  to  be 
booked  and  continuously  transported  from  one  point  of  the 
kingdom  to  another.  But  no  company  possessed  the  power 
to  do  more  than  carry  the  passenger  or  the  goods  to  the 
limits  of  its  own  line ;  there  they  were  handed  over  to  another 
company,  who,  in  like  manner,  carried  them  over  its  terri- 
tory, and  transferred  them  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  Each 
company  had  its  own  independent  machinery  of  transport, 
consisting  of  engines,  carriages,  waggons,  and  vehicles  of 
every  description.  It  had  its  own  system  of  financial  ope- 
rations and  accounts,  and  its  own  tariff;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  traveller  was  compelled,  in  passing  every 
boundary  between  the  rails  of  two  adjacent  companies,  to 
pass  from  one  carriage  to  another,  with  his  luggage,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  inconvenience  attending  such  an  operation, 
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arising  from  inclemency  of  weather,  or  from  the  hour  of 
night. 

Great  as  was  this  inconvenience,  that  which  attended  the 
transhipment  of  goods  was  infinitely  more  grave.  The 
waggons  had  to  be  unloaded,  and  their  contents  discharged 
upon  wharves  and  platforms ;  and  these  had  again  to  be  re- 
loaded upon  the  waggons  of  the  other  company. 

Such  an  operation  was  not  only  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense, which  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  expeditor  of  the 
goods,  but  also  with  serious  delay,  damage,  and  risk  of  loss. 
In  short,  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  was  so  enormous, 
and  the  clamour  which  it  excited,  both  among  the  commercial 
classes,  and  those  who  travelled  by  the  railways,  was  so 
irresistible,  that  it  became  manifest  that  some  arrangement 
must  be  adopted  by  which  the  public  would  be  accommodated, 
and  the  traffic,  both  in  goods  and  passengers,  expedited  over 
the  railways  of  different  companies  without  being  rebooked, 
repacked,  or  transhipped. 

The  point  was  practically  conceded,  and  the  traffic  of  ail 
descriptions  carried  without  interruption  from  the  lines  of 
one  company  to  those  of  another. 

But  this  immediately  produced  grave  inconveniences  and 
difficulties  among  the  companies.  A  portion  of  the  re- 
ceipts which  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  each  company,  at 
various  stations,  had  to  be  paid  over  to  other  companies 
upon  whose  lines  the  traffic,  whether  in  goods  or  passengers, 
was  carried.  But  besides  this,  the  vehicles  of  every  sort, 
belonging  to  one  company,  were  unavoidably  used  to  carry 
traffic  upon  the  lines  of  other  companies. 

Hence  arose  an  intolerable  chaos  of  cross  accoimts,  out  of 
which  sprung  vexatious  disputes  and  much  litigation. 

The  confusion  and  difficulty  were  at  length  removed,  and 
this  system  of  complicated  debits  and  credits  was  reduced  to 
perfect  clearness  and  order  by  a  happy  thought  suggested  by 
the  operations  of  the  London  bankers.     The  similarity  of  the 
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reciprocal  claims  of  the  railway  companies  arising  out  of  the 
operations  just  explained,  to  those  of  the  London  hankers 
arising  from  the  hills  and  cheques  drawn  upon  the  others, 
received  hy  each  of  them  daily,  struck  the  mind  of  Mr.  K. 
Morison,  who  suggested  the  plan  of  establishing  a  railway 
clearing-house,  founded  on  principles  identical  with  those 
which  had  been  so  successfully  brought  into  operation  in  the 
Bankers'  clearing-house. 

It  is  known  that  a  cheque  drawn  upon  any  London  banker 
may  be  paid  to  any  other  London  banker,  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  customer  who  presents  it ;  the  banker  receiving 
it  undertaking  to  obtain  its  liquidation  from  the  banker  on 
whom  it  is  drawn. 

This,  however,  is  effected  only  in  an  indirect  manner; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  liquidation  is  accomplished  without 
the  actual  presentation  of  the  cheque,  or  its  payment  in  cash. 

It  is  now  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  since  the 
banking  operations  of  London  became  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated, that  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  daily  settle- 
ment of  the  bills  and  cheques  respectively  payable  by  each 
London  banker  to  the  others  called  into  existence  the  es- 
tablishment now  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Clearing- 
house," which  is  located  in  Lombard  Street,  in  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Post-Office.  This  establishment 
is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  delegated  by 
bankers,  who  mutually  associate  for  this  purpose.  Two 
salaried  functionaries,  called  inspectors,  have  its  immediate 
management,  and  are  there  present  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  From  time  to  time  during  the  day,  the  bankers 
severally  transmit  to  this  office  the  cheques  and  bills  which 
they  receive,  and  which  are  payable  by  other  bankers.  As 
fast  as  they  arrive  they  are  sorted,  and  classed  according  to 
the  bankers  by  whom  they  are  payable,  so  that  the  cheques 
and  bills  payable  by  each  banker  to  the  various  other  bankers 
are  classed  together. 
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The  clerks  from  the  several  bankers  who  bring  to  the 
clearing-house  the  bills  and  cheques  receivable  bj  them  take 
at  the  same  time  an  account  of  the  bills  and  cheques  which 
have  arrived  at  the  clearing-house,  and  which  are  payable 
by  them,  and  are  thus  enabled,  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
to  make  up  in  their  private  books  an  account,  as  well  of  the 
cheques  and  bills  payable  by  them,  as  of  those  receivable  by 
them. 

The  reception  of  bills  and  cheques  is  continued  at  the 
clearing-house  until  four  o'clock,  after  which  it  ceases  ;  and 
the  interval  from  that  time  until  about  half-past  five  is 
devoted  to  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts,  which  is  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner: — 

The  clearing-house,  by  a  fiction,  makes  itself  the  common 
debtor  and  the  common  creditor  of  all  the  bankers.  It  debits 
each  banker  with  the  amount  of  the  cheques  and  bills  payable 
by  him  to  every  other  banker,  and  it  credits  him  with  the 
amounts  of  all  the  cheques  and  bills  receivable  by  him  from 
every  other  banker.  This  operation  is  facilitated  and  expedited 
by  a  simple  printed  form,  which  occu}>ies  a  sheet  of  paper 
consisting  of  three  columns ;  the  left  and  right-hand  columns 
being  led  blank  for  the  debits  and  credits,  and  the  centre 
column  being  printed  with  the  names  of  the  bankers  asso- 
ciated in  the  clearing-house  alphabetically  arranged. 

One  of  these  accounts  is  filled  up  after  four  o*clock,  as 
between  the  clearing-house  and  each  banker.  The  amounts 
of  the  bills  and  cheques  receivable  by  such  banker  are  written 
on  the  right-hand  or  credit  column,  opposite  to  the  names 
respectively  of  the  bankers  by  whom  such  bills  or  cheques  are 
payable,  and  the  amounts  of  the  bills  or  cheques  payable  by 
such  banker  are  written  on  the  left-hand  or  debtor  column, 
opposite  respectively  to  the  names  of  the  bankers  to  whom 
such  bills  or  cheques  are  payable. 

These  statements,  thus  filled  up,  may  be  considered  as  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  between  the  clearing-house,  re- 
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presenting  all  the  bankers  collectively,  and  the  single  banker 
with  whom  such  account  is  formed. 

When  thus  filled  up,  the  statement  is  examined  bj  the 
derk  of  the  banker  in  question,  and  each  item  is  bj  him 
verified  by  reference  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  other 
bankers.  When  thus  verified,  it  is  returned  to  the  inspector, 
who  signs  it,  and  either  receives  or  pays  the  balance  which 
appears  at  the  foot  of  each  account,  according  as  the  debits 
exceed  the  credits,  or  the  credits  exceed  the  debits. 

It  is  clear  that  the  sum  of  the  balances  receivable  by  the 
clearing-house  must  be  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ba- 
lances payable  by  it,  so  that  the  amount  which  it  receives  on 
the  one  hand  liquidates  the  amount  which  it  has  to  pay  on 
the  other ;  and,  in  reality,  as  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
case,  it  becomes  the  mere  agent  or  channel  through  which 
the  payments  pass  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 

In  the  practical  working  out  of  the  business,  there  are 
numerous  details,  such  as  certain  mutual  settlements  between 
clerk  and  clerk,  with  the  sanction  of  the  inspector,  which, 
being  of  no  importance  to  the  principle  of  the  institution, 
need  not  be  noticed  here. 

To  render  clearly  intelligible  the  operations  effected  by 
the  railway  clearing-house,  which  has  been  established  upon 
principles  analogous  to  those  of  the  bankers',  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, first,  to  explain  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  business 
which  takes  place,  creating  systems  of  mutual  credits  and 
debits  between  company  and  company. 

The  number  of  companies  who  have  combined  their 
operations  in  this  manner  is  at  present  (Nov.  1849)  forty- 
five,  comprising  all  those  whose  railways  lie  north  of  a  line 
passing  from  Bristol  through  London  to  Harwich ;  in  fact,  all 
the  railways  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  Great  Western,  the 
South- Western,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast,  the 
South-Eastern,  and  their  branches  and  collateral  lines. 

Tliese  railways  possess  887  stations^  at  any  one  of  which 
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traffic  may  be  booked  for  any  other;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  there  are  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
different  pairs  of  places  within  the  circle  of  operations  of 
the  united  companies,  between  which  traffic  may  be  trans- 
mitted. In  passing  from  any  one  such  station  to  any  other, 
the  traffic  may  pass  over  part  of  any  or  all  of  the  lines  of 
the  combined  companies  with  as  much  continuity  of  progress 
as  if  the  whole  system  were  under  the  government  of  a  single 
company. 

The  service  of  the  transport,  whether  of  passengers  or 
goods,  consists,  first,  in  the  service  of  embarkation,  which 
includes  all  the  formalities  observed  at  the  station  of  de- 
parture, consisting  of  booking,  weighing,  loading,  packing, 
&c.;  secondly,  of  the  transport,  properly  so  called,  which  is 
represented  by  a  mileage ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  formalities  and 
services  of  the  stations  of  arrival,  where  the  traffic  is  un- 
loaded, discharged,  and  delivered,  and  frequently  sent  to  the 
domicile  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

A  certain  rate  of  charge,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
traffic,  being  agreed  upon  for  each  of  these  parts  of  the 
service  of  transport,  the  sum  receivable  for  each  object  of 
transport  must  be  divided  among  the  companies  over  whose 
lines  it  passes,  including  those  at  whose  stations  the  traffic 
is  received  and  delivered.  But  the  sum  payable  for  such 
transport  is  received  either  by  the  company  at  whose  station 
the  traffic  is  booked,  or  by  the  company  at  whose  station  it  is 
delivered,  or  partly  by  one  and  partly  by  the  other. 

Two  companies  must  be  therefore  debited  with  the  sums 
they  thus  receive,  and  they,  as  well  as  other  companies 
intermediate  between  them,  over  whose  lines  the  traffic  may 
have  passed,  must  be  credited  in  the  stipulated  proportion, 
according  to  the  mileage. 

The  first  object  to  be  attended  to  by  the  railway  clearing- 
house is  to  adjust  these  complicated  debits  and  credits,  as 
well  for  passengers  as  for  every  species  of  goods,  with  sim- 
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plicitj,  clearness,  and  dispatch,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  give  rise  to  subsequent  disputes. 

But  besides  the  interchange  of  credits  for  traffic,  a  most 
complicated  account  arises  out  of  the  circumstance  already 
explained,  for  the  use  of  the  rolling  stock.  The  waggons  of 
each  of  the  numerous  companies  which  enter  into  the  union 
of  the  clearing-house  are  driven  indifferently  over  the  lines 
of  all  the  others,  carrying  traffic  for  various  companies,  and 
sometimes  transporting  a  load  no  part  of  which  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  company  owning  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is 
borne. 

By  mutual  agreement,  a  certain  fixed  rate  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  each  class  of  vehicle,  and  every  company  over 
whose  lines  the  vehicles  of  other  companies  pass,  being  in 
the  first  instance  credited  for  the  traffic  carried  by  these 
vehicles,  is  debited  for  the  use  of  the  vehicles  themselves  in 
which  such  traffic  is  carried.  A  mileage  account  must 
therefore  be  kept  of  all  the  rolling  stock  of  all  the  combined 
companies,  so  that  the  course  of  each  vehicle  may  be  traced 
from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  and  so  that  its 
mileage  may  be  debited  to  such  companies  as  may  have 
shared  its  use  ;  and  in  case  of  undue  delay  at  the  stations  of 
any  company,  a  demurrage  may  be  charged,  according  to  a 
stipulated  condition,  proportional  to  such  delay. 

To  adjust  in  a  satisfactory  and  equitable  manner  these 
accounts  for  the  mutual  use  of  the  rolling  stock  is  the 
second  function  of  the  clearing-house. 

The  passenger  traffic  being  liable  to  a  government  duty 
payable  on  booking  to  the  company  at  whose  station  pas- 
sengers are  embarked,  must  necessarily  pay  this  duty  in 
advance,  and  must  pay  it  for  the  entire  trip  for  which  the 
passenger  is  booked.  This  duty,  however,  is  chargeable  in 
the  proportion  of  a  mileage  to  all  the  companies  over  whose 
lines  the  passenger  travels.  Hence  an  account  must  be  kept 
in  which  the  booking  company  will  be  credited  for  the  duty 
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thus  paid,  and  the  several  companies  over  whose  lines  the 
passenger  is  carried  would  be  debited  in  proportion  to  the 
mileage  for  their  respective  shares  of  the  amount. 

When  the  claims  of  one  company  upon  another,  arising 
oat  of  these  transactions,  are  not  liquidated  within  a  stipu- 
lated time,  they  are  subject  to  interest  at  a  rate  agreed  upon. 
An  interest  account  must  therefore  be  kept  between  com- 
pany and  company. 

Luggage,  parcels,  and  other  objects  of  traffic  being  liable 
to  be  lost  or  unduly  delayed,  claims  and  complaints  arise 
between  company  and  company.  The  settlement  of  such 
claims  enters  into  the  class  of  operations  to  be  transacted 
by  the  clearing-house. 

Such  are  the  principal  functions  which  the  institution  of 
the  clearing-house  is  called  on  to  discharge. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  these  operations 
are  effected. 

The  central  clearing-house  is  established  in  London,  in  a 
building  situate  near  the  Euston  station  of  the  North- 
western Railway.  It  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
body  of  managers  elected  by  the  companies,  in  which  each 
company  is  represented. 

This  central  office  has  agents  at  all  the  stations  comprised 
within  the  circle  of  the  united  companies. 

In  adjusting  the  mutual  debits  and  credits  of  the  compa- 
nies, no  company  is  regarded  either  as  the  debtor  or  creditor 
of  any  other,  but  the  clearing-house  is  the  common  creditor 
and  the  common  debtor  of  all.  We  shall  explain  succes- 
sively the  mode  in  which  each  class  of  claim  is  arranged,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  important. 

THE  GOODS  TRAFFIC   AKD  LIVE   STOCK. 

From  each  of  the  887  stations  goods  are,  or  may  be,  for- 
warded daily  to  any  or  all  of  the  other  886  stations.  An 
account  of  such  goods  so  forwarded,  with  the  sums  paid  and 
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received  for  each  parcel,  is  kept  at  each  of  these  stations, 
and  a  copj  of  this  account,  written  in  black  ink,  is  forwarded 
dailj  to  the  central  clearing-house  in  London. 

In  like  manner,  at  each  of  the  887  stations  a  quantity  of 
goods  is,  or  may  be,  received  daily  from  any  or  all  of  the 
other  stations,  an  account  of  which  is  kept.  A  copy  of  this, 
written  in  red  inky  is  daily  forwarded  to  the  central  clearing- 
house in  London. 

The  central  clearing-house  thus  receives,  or  may  receive, 
887  black  and  887  red  accounts  daily  ;  the  black  reporting 
all  the  goods  which  have  been  forwarded  from  all  the  sta- 
tions, and  the  red  reporting  all  the  goods  which  have  been 
received  at  all  the  stations. 

Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  goods  which  are  received 
can  neither  be  more  nor  less  than  the  goods  which  are  for- 
warded, the  red  accounts  must  correspond  exactly  with  the 
black  accounts,  although  the  items  will  occur  in  a  different 
order.  A  parcel  of  goods  dispatched  from  one  station  must 
have  arrived  at  some  other,  and  a  parcel  of  goods  which  has 
arrived  at  any  station  must  have  been  dispatched  from  some 
other.  Thus  an  entry  in  the  black  accounts  must  have  a 
corresponding  entfy  in  the  red  accounts,  and  an  entry  in 
the  red  accounts  must  have  a  corresponding  entry  in  the 
black  accounts. 

This  is  what  ought  to  take  place,  supposing  no  error  in 
the  accounts  and  no  miscarriage  in  the  transport;  but  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  this  perfect  accordance  is  never 
realised,  and  that  there  is,  upon  an  average,  somewhere 
about  thirty  per  cent,  daily  of  entries  in  the  one  which  have 
no  corresponding  entries  in  the  other.  This  discrepancy 
arises  from  one  of  three  causes, — ^rst,  from  an  entry  being 
made  of  an  object  dispatched,  which  object  has  been  acci- 
dentally, or  through  error,  mislaid ;  secondly^  from  an  entry 
being  omitted  of  an  object  received,  although  that  object  may 
have  been  received ;  and,  thirdly,  from  a  miscarriage  en  route. 
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At  the  central  clearing-house,  where  the  two  statements  of 
accounts,  black  and  red,  are  compared,  and  their  discre- 
pancies detected,  letters  are  written  to  such  of  the  stations 
where  the  errors  have  been  committed,  giving  notice  of  the 
omission,  and  demanding  explanation.  Rectifications  and 
explanations  ensue,  and  the  accounts  are  finally  adjusted. 

The  central  clearing-house  having  opened  an  account  with 
each  of  the  companies,  credits  each  with  the  sums  which 
appear  to  be  receivable  by  it  from  the  system  of  accounts 
explained  above,  and  debits  it  for  the  sums  with  which  it 
appears  to  be  chargeable. 

At  the  close  of  each  month,  these  several  accounts  between 
the  clearing-house  and  the  companies  respectively  are  ba- 
lanced. In  some  of  these  the  balances  are  in  favour  of  the 
clearing-house,  in  others  in  favour  of  the  company ;  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  transactions,  these  sets  of  balances  must 
be  precisely  equal ;  the  sum  due  to  the  clearing-house  by  the 
debtor  companies  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  owing  by  the 
clearing-house  to  the  creditor  companies.  The  debtor  com- 
panies having  liquidated  their  balances,  the  clearing-house 
distributes  the  sum  it  receives  between  the  creditor  com- 
panies, in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  balances. 

But  if  the  debtor  companies,  or  any  of  them,  fail  to  liqui- 
date their  balances  within  a  specified  time,  then  the  clearing- 
house debits  such  companies  with  interest  on  such  balance 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. ;  and  it  credits  those  creditor 
companies  whose  balances  it  fails  to  liquidate,  in  consequence 
of  such  delay,  with  interest  at  the  same  rate.  Thus  the 
interest  credits  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  interest  debits. 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

When  passengers  are  booked  at  any  railway  station  for 
any  other  station,  they  pay  their  full  fare,  and  receive  a 
stamped  ticket,  on  which  is  indicated  the  place,  day,  and 
hour  of  their  departure,  and  the  place  of  their  destination. 
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On  arriving  at  their  destination  thej  deliver  up  this  ticket 
to  the  agents  of  the  station  of  arrival.  Carriages  and  horses 
booked  are  represented  in  like  manner  bj  tickets  or  cheques, 
which  are  delivered  up  on  their  arrival.  Parcels  and  baggage 
are  entered  on  a  way-bill,  in  which  are  indicated  the  places 
of  their  destination,  and  the  sums  paid,  or  to  be  paid,  for 
them. 

Each  station  sends  daily  to  the  central  clearing-house  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  of  each  class  which  it 
has  booked,  with  their  places  of  destination,  and  the  sums 
received.  It  sends,  also,  a  statement  of  the  horses,  carriages, 
and  parcels  booked,  with  like  particulars. 

Each  station  likewise  sends  to  the  central  clearing-house 
all  the  tickets  which  have  been  delivered  by  passengers  who 
have  arrived  there  daily,  as  well  as  the  cheques  for  carriages 
and  horses,  and  likewise  a  statement  of  the  parcels  and  lug- 
gage which  it  has  received. 

At  the  central  clearing-house  the  tickets  are  examined 
and  classed,  and  their  number  in  the  gross  of  each  class  com- 
pared with  the  number  in  the  gross  of  the  passengers  who 
have  been  booked.  These  two  ought  to  correspond,  and 
any  discrepancies -are  notified,  and  ultimately  explained  and 
adjusted.  This  operation  is  facilitated  by  a  course  observed 
in  all  the  booking-offices,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pas- 
senger tickets  of  each  class  are  issued  in  numerical  order, 
each  ticket  being  stamped  with  a  separate  number,  and  the 
numbers  following  each  other  consecutively  for  each  class 
daily  from  1  to  10,000. 

.  The  account  for  parcels  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  already  explained  in  the  case 
of  merchandise. 

The  clean ng-hoijse  debits  the  companies  respectively  for 
the  sums  they  have  received  for  all  these  objects,  and  it 
credits  them  according  to  the  stipulated  rate  for  the  mileage, 
embarkation,  or  delivery  of  such  as  have  passed  over  their 
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lines,  for  such  as  they  have  booked  and  embarked,  and  such 
as  they  have  discharged  and  delivered. 

These  accounts  are  balanced  monthly,  and  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner,  exactly,  as  has  been  already  explained  in 
the  case  of  goods. 

The  passenger  tickets,  after  having  been  duly  examined 
and  classed,  so  as  to  regulate  the  clearing-house  accounts, 
are  returned  to  the  companies  respectively. 

A  separate  account  is  kept  of  the  Government  duty  payable 
for  passengers,  and  which,  as  has  been  observed,  is  exacted 
from  the  company  with  whom  the  passenger  is  booked, 
though  chargeable  to  all  the  companies  over  whose  lines  the 
passenger  is  carried,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  mileage. 
The  clearing-house  credits  the  company  which  books  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  duty  it  has  paid,  and  then  debits  all  the 
companies  over  whose  lines  the  passengers  are  carried,  in- 
cluding the  booking  company  itself,  with  their  respective 
proportions  of  the  duty,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  lines 
over  which  the  passengers  have  been  carried. 

Although  the  clearing-house  accounts  are  only  furnished 
monthly  to  the  several  companies,  yet  a  weekly  abstract  of 
the  account  for  the  traffic  in  passengers  and  goods  is  sent  to 
them  respectively,  to  enable  them  to  make  up,  as  is  customary, 
their  weekly  returns  of  traffic. 


CARRTINO   STOCK. 

The  clearing-house  has  agents  posted  at  all  the  points  of 
junction  of  the  lines  of  different  companies  at  which  traffie 
is  liable  to  pass  from  one  to  another.  The  duty  of  these 
agents  is  to  register  the  number  and  quality  of  each  vehicle 
which  passes  from  one  line  to  another,  indicating  its  owner. 
They  also  register  the  number  of  the  tarpaulins  by  which 
waggons  are  covered,  and  which  do  not  necessarily  constitute 
a  part  of  the  waggon,  nor  always  belong  to  the  same  owners. 
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Hie  dearing-house  agents  at  all  the  stations  keep  a  similar 
register.  A  comparison  of  all  these  registers,  copies  of 
which  are  sent  up  to  the  central  clearing-house,  enables  the 
authorities  there  to  trace  the  course  of  every  waggon  over 
the  network  of  lines,  and  to  ascertain  its  daily  mileage  on 
each  line,  and  the  time  it  has  been  detained  at  the  stations 
respectively.  The  clearing-house  by  these  means  is  enabled 
to  debit  the  companies  respectively  at  a  stipulated  rate  of 
mileage  for  the  use  of  the  waggons  or  of  the  tarpaulins,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  to  credit  the  companies  who  own  the 
same  for  like  sums.  A  statement  of  accounts  representing 
the  use  of  the  rolling  stock  is  thus  opened  between  the 
clearing-house  and  the  companies  respectively.  In  each  of 
these  accounts  there  appears  on  the  credit  side  the  sums  due 
to  the  company  for  the  use  of  its  waggons  and  tenders  by 
other  companies,  and  on  the  debit  side  the  sums  due  by  it 
for  the  use  of  the  waggons  and  tenders  of  other  companies 
upon  its  lines.  The  balances  of  these  accounts  are  settled 
monthly,  and  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  observations 
as  the  balance  of  the  traffic. 

Finally,  all  questions  and  claims  respecting  lost  luggage 
or  parcels  are  made  and  arranged  through  the  agency  of  the 
clearing-house.  When  any  parcel  or  other  object  has  failed 
to  arrive  at  its  destination,  or  when  any  passenger  misses  a 
portion  of  his  luggage,  notice  is  sent  to  the  Lost  Luggage 
Office  and  the  Clearing-house,  with  an  indication  of  the 
route  over  which  the  passenger  travelled,  or  the  station  at 
which  the  lost  object  was  booked.  A  communication  is 
immediately  sent  to  all  the  stations  along  the  line  indicated, 
with  a  description  of  the  object  lost,  and  answers  are  duly 
received.  In  general  the  object  is  recovered  if  lost  upon  the 
road. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  transactions  in  the  settlement 
of  which  the  agency  of  the  clearing-house  is  employed  may 
be  imagined  from  the  following  circumstances: — 
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The  number  of  communications  made  daily  from  the 
central  clearing-house  to  the  provincial  stations  respecting 
errors  and  omissions  in  the  reports  of  traffic  are  estimated 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of  distinct  accounts 
settled  and  balanced  monthly  for  the  goods  traffic  alone  is 
estimated  at  about  five  thousand. 

The  monthly  account  furnished  to  each  of  the  companies 
who  are  united  in  the  establishment  of  the  clearing-house 
contains  for  each  station  of  each  company  a  statement  of  the 
weights  of  each  object  of  traffic,  the  distances  on  the  re- 
spective lines  over  which  it  is  carried,  the  expenses  of  its 
embarkation  and  disembarkation,  and  the  balance  on  the 
total  traffic  at  each  station. 

These  monthly  accounts  are  considered  final  so  far  as 
respects  their  settlement,  and  in  case  the  companies  fail  to 
liquidate  them  they  are  chargeable  with  interest ;  but  any 
errors  or  omissions  which  may  be  detected  in  them  are 
corrected  and  allowed  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  subsequent 
month. 

As  an  example  of  the  complexity  of  the  accounts  settled 
by  this  establishment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
parcel  department  alone  the  majority  of  parcels  booked  are 
under  twelve  pounds  weight,  and  the  total  charge  for  their 
embarkation,  transmi^ion,  and  delivery,  frequently  does  not 
exceed  four  shillings.  Thus,  from  any  part  of  Birmingham 
to  any  part  of  London  the  charge,  including  cartage  and  de- 
livery, is  only  one  shilling,  and  the  charge  between  London 
and  the  remotest  part  of  Scotland  is  only  four  shillings. 
These  charges  have  to  be  debited  among  all  the  companies 
over  whose  lines  and  in  whose  waggons  the  objects  may 
have  been  conveyed.  In  this  way  one  shilling  has  sometimes 
to  be  credited  to  three  companies. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  K.  Morison,  the  manager  of  the 
clearing-house,  for  the  following  return  of  the  present  sta- 
tistics of  the  establishment :  — 
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dearinp-houte  Siatistict  for  Year  ending  June  30.  1849. 

Number  of  railway  companies  associated  in 

the  clearing  system           ...  45 
Length  of  associated  lines     .             -             -  3,633 
Average  length        ....  8OJ  miles. 
Number  of  stations  supplying  returns           -  887        „ 
Amount  of  accounts  passed  through  clearing- 
house      .....  1,691,720/.  12«. 
Tons  of  goods  included  in  these  accounts       -  2,215,407 
Number  of  passengers,  do.   -             -             -  696,407 
Their  total  mileage  ...             -  103,240,304 
Average  mileage  per  passenger          -             •>  148 
Number  of  waggons  on  which  the  clearing- 
house charged  mileage      ...  487,304 
Number  of  passenger- coaches,  do.     -             -  79,260 
Average   number   of  junctions   crossed   per 

passenger              ....  1*85 

The  principle  which  has  been  brought  into  successful 
operation  in  the  clearing-house  admits  of  still  more  extensive 
application,  which  doubtless  it  will  receive. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  arrangement,  even  so  far  as  it  is 
hitherto  developed,  is  to  facilitate  such  an  interchange  of  the 
use  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  the  service  of  the  stations  between 
company  and  company,  as  to  render  their  benefits  in  a  great 
degree  common  to  all.  Each  company  by  this  expedient 
maintains  a  stock  not  only  for  its  own  trafiic,  but  to  some 
extent  for  the  traffic  of  other  companies,  and  in  exchange 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  stock  and  the  stations  of  other 
companies. 

The  perfection  to  which  this  system  tends  would  be,  that  a 
common  rolling  stock  should  be  kept  for  all  the  companies,  in 
the  su[)port  of  which  they  should  as  it  were  club,  each  con- 
tributing a  share  to  its  maintenance,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  traffic  transported  by  it. 

At  present  the  interchange  is  limited  to  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  the  engines  of  each  company  being  confined  in 
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their  movements  to  the  lines  of  the  company  to  which  they 
belong ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  should  prevent,  under 
proper  arrangements,  the  same  interchange  of  locomotive 
power  as  now  takes  place  with  so  much  advantage  in  the 
carrying  stock. 

In  fine,  the  clearing-house  may  ultimately  grow  into  an 
establishment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  general  locomotive 
and  carrying  stock  for  the  use  of  all  the  railways,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  railways  in  common,  and  charged  to  them  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  use  it. 

So  far  as  regards  the  management  'of  the  traffic,  there  is 
nothing  which  should  limit  the  operation  of  the  clearing- 
house to  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  proper  arrangements,  the  same  reciprocal  conveniences 
now  obtained  by  the  railway  companies  in  reference  to  the 
traffic  booked  through,  as  it  is  technically  called,  might  be 
extended  to  the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  so  that  pas- 
sengers or  goods  might  be  booked  at  any  station  on  any 
English  railway  for  any  station  on  any  continental  railway. 
The  fare  might  be  received  on  booking  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, and  might  be  distributed  between  the  various  lines 
over  which  the  traffic  should  pass,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
at  present  is  among  the  railways  which  are  united  under 
the  clearing  system. 
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The  movement  of  the  passenger  traffic,  like  that  of  the  draw* 
ing  and  carrying  stock,  is  expressed  bj  its  mileage. 

If  the  distance  in  miles  over  which  the  passengers  are 
individuaUy  transported  be  added  together,  the  aggregate 
will  be  their  total  mileage,  and  will  express  the  number  of 
passengers,  each  of  whom  being  carried  one  mile  would  give 
a  mileage  equal  to  the  actual  traffic. 

The  mileage  of  the  different  classes  of  passengers  is  a 
matter  of  easy  calculation  from  the  records  of  the  booking- 
office.  The  ticket  delivered  to  each  passenger  expresses  the  » 
stations  of  departure  and  arrival,  from  which  the  distance 
travelled  can  be  at  once  ascertained.  In  the  following  table 
is  exhibited  the  total  number  of  passengers  of  each  class 
carried  on  the  English  railways  during  a  period  of  6  J  years 
ending  the  3l9t  Dec.  1848,  together  with  the  total  mileage 
of  each  class. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Movement  of  Passengers  on  the  Railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Six  Years  and  a  Half  termi« 
nating  Dec.  31.  1848. 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 843. 
1st  class  -             -             -             - 
2d  class    -             -             -             - 
3d  class    -              .             .             - 

Totals 

Number 
booked. 

Total  Mileage. 

4,576,540 

11,998,512 

6,891,844 

118,990,040 

172,778,573 

86,148,050 

23,466,896 

377,916,663 
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Fu  Iwilve  roonlbt  coiling  June  30.  1 31 


M93,338  I 
9,100,5M 


110.326.633 

191,083,478 
113,757,300 


I  ending  June  30.  i  S45. ' 


For  tireli«  moolht  coding  Juno  90.  1 
Ut  cIm.  - 
3d  elan   ■ 


I  Fur  twol>c  monlbs  ending  June  30.  I 
1«  cIb.  - 
3dclu>    - 
3il  cUu,  &e. 


-  I    5,644,163' 

I  13.481,266 

33,791,S54  ' 

i 
6,5SS.876  ( 
1730J.78B'' 
19^59,3^ 


I46.74B.29H 

911,187.8) 

I  GS.il  5,8: 


I  M,5 13,349 

3S857S,T«0 
877.483^86 

798.369,708 


7,110.940 

■    30,313,966 

13.9«7,VS6 


u  ending  June  30.  1813. 


7.190,77! 

■  31.690.510 

■  89J»3,78a 


173,7ftI,H3d 
310.974,797 
3i03a7,yS9 

HOi.OOS.MS 

1 80.3^0.695 
348,467.044 

il7H, 167.196 


57,965.071  j  907,014.935 

3,743,603  '  100.9«2,7fl7 
'3,191^49  1  !«)(J50,813 
5.C95.I4I      330.«36,O«O 


From  the  daU  aupplied  from  this  table  we  are  enabled  to 
collect  the  average  dailj  amouot  of  Inmsport  in  passengers 
executed  bj  the  railways. 

To  do  this  it  is  odIj  neceasary  to  divide  the  mileage  in 
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each  of  the  above  periods  by  the  number  of  days.  In  like 
manner,  to  ascertain  the  average  distance  travelled  hj  each 
passenger  booked  in  the  successive  periods,  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  number  given  in  the  second  column  by  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  in  the  first  column. 

Finally,  to  determine  the  average  number  of  passengers 
booked  per  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  numbers 
in  the  first  column  respectively  by  the  number  of  days. 

The  following  will  be  the  results  :  — 


Tabola&  Analysis  of  the  daily  Mileage,  average  Distance  travelled  by 
Passengers,  and  average  Numbers  booked  on  the  Railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1843. 
1st  class     .         .         .         .         . 

2d  class      ...... 

3d  class      .         .         .         .         . 

Totals  and  averages    > 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 844. 
1st  class  .  .  -  .  . 
2d  class  .  .  .  .  . 
3d  class      .         .         .         .         . 

Totals  and  averages    - 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1845. 
1st  class  .  .  .  .  . 
2d  class  •  .  .  .  . 
3d  class      .         .         .         .         . 

Totals  and  averages    - 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 846. 
1st  class  .  .  .  .  . 
2d  class  .  .  .  .  . 
3d  class      .         .         -         .         . 

Totals  and  averages 


Average 

daily 
UUeage. 


326,000 
473,366 
236,022 


1,035,388 


384,182 
523,516 
311,664 

1,219,362 


402,050 
578,597 
461,687 


1,442,334 


527,434 
896,637 
760,229 


rafseo- 
ger. 


26  <X) 
14-40 
12-50 


1610 


26-00 
14-40 
12-50 


16-03 


26-00 
14-40 
12-50 


15-57 


29-50 
18-33 
14-33 


2,184,300 


18-22 


booked 
daily. 


12,538 
32,873 
18,882 


64,293 


14,776 
36,355 
24,933 


76,064 


15,464 
40,180 
36,935 


92,579 


17,879 
49,057 
53,039 


119,975 
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For  tweWe  moiitht  ending  June  SO.  1847. 
1st  class     .         .         .        .         . 

2d  cUas 

3d  class      .         -        .        .        . 

Totals  and  averages    - 

For  tweWe  months  ending  June  30.  1848. 
1st  class  ~  -  -  -  - 
2d  class  -  -  -  -  - 
3d  class      -  •       - 

Totals  and  averages   - 

For  six  months  ending  Dec.  31.  1848. 
1st  class      .... 
2d  class      .... 
3d  class      .... 

Totals  and  averages    - 


Average 

(Ullj 
Mileage. 


475,898 
851,985 
877,611 


2.205,494 


Average     ..^^^ 
DUtance'   ^«»f« 

booked 
daUy. 


bveach 

raMeo. 

ger. 


24-40 
14-70 
1416 


19,504 
57.958 
61.978 


15-74  ^  139,440 


494,166 
954,704 
1,036,074 


-  2,484,944 


553,330 
1,104,388 
1,208,964 


25-00 
16  00 
13<X) 


19.767 
59,669 
79,698 


15-65  ;  159,134 


27-00 
16-50 
14-00 


-  2,866,682  16 -5  4 


20,493 
66,932 
86,354 


173,779 


The  results  of  this  table  are  remarkable,  and  with  maDj 
will  be  unexpected.  The  average  distances  travelled  by  the 
different  classes  of  passengers  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
second  column  are  much  smaller  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  Thus  the  first-class  passengers  booked,  taken 
one  with  another,  travelled  only  27  miles  even  in  the  last 
half-year,  when  the  distance  was  increased  comparatively 
with  previous  results. 

The  average  distance  travelled  by  second  and  third-class 
passengers  are  16  and  14  miles  respectively. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  average  distances  obtained  in 
this  way,  that  although  they  are  correct  for  any  system  of 
railways  conducted  under  single  management,  yet  that  as 
passengers  who  start  from  a  station  on  one  railway,  pass 
successively  during  the  same  trip  over  the  lines  of  one  or 
more  other  companies,  they  will  figure  in  the  returns  as  so 
many  different  passengers  booked ;  that  they  will  therefore 
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undnly  augment  the  divisor  by  which  the  mean  distances 
are  calculated,  and  therefore  give  average  distances  ^der 
the  truth. 

To  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  objection  prevails,  we 
shall  take  advantage  of  some  returns  of  the  traffic  which 
passes  from  railway  to  railway,  given  by  Mr.  Morison,  the 
manager  of  the  railway  clearing-house. 

According  to  these  returns,  the  total  number  of  passengers 
who  went  from  one  railway  to  another  in  the  year  1845  was 
517,888,  and  the  total  mileage  of  these  passengers  was 
75,783,149.  The  average  distance  travelled  per  passenger 
was  therefore  146  miles.  The  average  length  of  the  railways 
severally  was  41  miles,  therefore  the  average  number  of 
junctions  crossed  by  each  passenger  was  in  that  year  3*61. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  each  of  these  passengers  counted 
in  the  total  booked  as  3*61  passengers,  and  we  shall  obtain 
the  true  number  booked  by  subtracting  from  the  total  the 
above  number  of  through  passengers  multiplied  by  2*61. 
Thus  we  have. 

Total  number  booked  in  1 845-6  -  -  -     43,790,984 

Deduct   for   passengers   booked   more   than 

once-  -  -  517,888x2-61       -       1,351,688 


42,439,296 

Dividing  then  the  total  mileage,  798,269,708,  in  1845-6, 
by  this,  we  find  for  the  average  distance  actually  travelled 
by  each  passenger  booked  18-8  miles  instead  of  18*2. 

Since  1845.  owing  to  the  amalgamations,  the  average 
length  of  the  independent  lines  is  less,  and  therefore  the 
correction  would  produce  still  less  effect  on  the  computed 
average  distance. 

The  number  of  the  passengers  recorded  in  the  clearing- 
house for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1849,  was  (see 
p.  163.) 

696,407, 
1 
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and  their  total  mileage  was 

103,240,160. 

Taking  the  halves  of  these  numbers  as  approximately  re- 
presenting the  through  passenger  traffic  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31.  1848,  we  have  the  number  of  through 
passengers  for  that  half-year — 

348,203, 
and  their  mileage 

51,620,080. 

The  average  distance  travelled  by  each  through  passenger 

was  therefore 

148-2. 

Bat  the  total  length  of  the  associated  railways  was 

3633, 

and  their  number  was  45.  Their  average  length  was  there- 
fore 80*7  miles. 

Dividing  148*2  by  80*7,  we  obtain  1*83  as  the  average 
number  of  junctions  crossed  by  each  through  passenger. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  true  number  of  through  passengers 
booked,  we  must  subtract 

348,203  X  0-83  =  289,008, 

from  the  total  number  of  passengers  for  the  half-year  : — 

From  31,630,292 

Subtract  289A)B 


Remmiitt        31,341,284, 

which  is  therefore  the  actual  number  of  passengers  booked. 
Dividing  the  total  mileage, 

523,169,682, 
by  this,  we  obtain 

16*7, 

instead  of  16*5,  as  the  average  distance  travelled  by  each 
paaaenger. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  through  traffic  produces 
no  effect  worthy  of  attention  on  the  average  distances. 

I  find  that  similar  results  are  obtained  on  foreign  rail- 
ways ;  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  principle  of  high  gene- 
rality in  the  commercial  phenomena  of  railways,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  passengers  consists  of  those  who  travel 
short  distances. 

The  second  and  third  columns  of  the  preceding  table 
taken  together,  exhibit  in  the  most  complete  manner  the 
actual  daily  traffic  in  passengers  on  the  railways.  In  the 
third  column  we  have  the  actual  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers of  each  class  which  were  booked,  and  in  the  second 
column  we  give  the  average  distances  which  they  travelled. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  results  above  obtained  for 
the  year  1846  are  exceptional,  that  year  appearing  to  have 
been  one  in  which  the  movement  of  the  population  was  cha- 
racterised by  extraordinary  activity  as  compared  with  preced- 
ing years.  While  the  total  mileage  of  1845,  as  compared  with 
1844,  was  only  increased  about  20  per  cent.,  the  total  mile- 
age of  1846,  as  compared  with  1845,  was  increased  50  per 
cent  We  find  that  the  average  distance  travelled  by  all 
classes  was  augmented  from  26  to  29  miles  for  the  first  class, 
from  14  to  18  for  the  second,  and  from  12  to  14  for  the 
third,  after  having  been  stationary  for  the  three  preceding 
years,  and  that  they  returned  to  their  former  amount  in  the 
following  years. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  on  different  lines  and  in 
different  localities,  the  average  distances  travelled  by  the 
different  classes  vary  within  considerably  wide  limits.  In 
order  to  exhibit  this  interesting  statistical  fact,  I  have  com- 
puted separately  the  average  distance  travelled  by  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  passengers  on  eleven  of  the  principal  systems 
of  railways  in  England,  and  also  upon  all  the  remaining 
lines  collectively,  and  give  the  results  of  this  calculation  in 

the  following  table :  — 

I  s 
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TAiDLAa  Akaltsis  of  the  ATerage  Distances  travelled 

by  Passengers 

on  the  under-mentioned   Railways   during   the    TweWe   Months    | 

which  terminated  on  June  SO.  1847. 

ATerage  Diit«nce  tra« 

General  arerage 

Names  of  Railwayi. 

Telied  by  each  Passenger. 

Distance  tra- 
veiled  per  Pas- 

1                              1 

Itt 

ad 

3d 

seng(>r,  of  all 
Classes. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

MttfM. 

Milrs. 

MiUs. 

Milft. 

London  and  North- Western  • 

50-50 

32  OO 

25-00 

40- 19 

Great  Western     -         -         - 

44-33 

23-00 

44  OO 

29-66 

Midland      .... 

33  00 

21-00 

13-00 

16-85 

London,  Brighton,  and  South 

Coast       .         -         -         - 

26-60 

22-00 

12-00 

17  00 

London  and  Cambridge 

39-00 

32-00 

18-00 

26-22          i 

London  and  Colchester 

32-50 

25  00 

21-00 

23-68 

Bristol  and  Birmingham 

.S3 -60 

29-00 

35  00 

29-18 

London  and  South.  Western  - 

28-20 

20  00 

29  00 

23-92 

York  and  Newcastle     - 

26-50 

10-00 

16-00 

15-60 

York  and  North  Midland     - 

27-00 

23-00 

18O0 

21-04 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

20-00 

16-00 

11-00 

12-75 

All  the  remaining  lines 
General  averages 

10-60 
24-40 

7-10 

9-20 

8-55 

14-70  ;  1416 

1 

15-74 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  each  class  of  pas- 
sengers contributed  to  the  business  of  the  railways,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  compare,  1st,  the  numbers  booked  of  the 
respective  classes  with  the  total  number;  and,  2nd,  the 
quantity  of  mileage  they  respectively  employed,  with  the 
total  amount  of  mileage  executed.  I  have  accordingly  made 
such  a  calculation,  and  the  following  are  the  results. 


Tabu  LA  a  Akaltsis  of  the  Proportion  of  Business  supplied  to  the 
Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  several  Clasces  of  Pas- 
sengers respectively,  during  the  Seven  Ynrs  ending  June  30.  1849. 


Number  of 

each  Class 

In  every  100 

booked. 

Share  of  each 

Class  in  evrry 

100  Miles  tr4. 

Yelled. 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 843. 
1  St  class  .... 
2d  class    .             .             .             - 
Sd  class    .... 

19-5 
51  l 
29-4 

31-5 
45-7 
22-8 

Totals 

100*0 

lOOO 
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For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1844. 

Number  of 

each  CIms 

in  every  100 

booked. 

Share  of  each 

CUm  in  every 

100  Miles  tra. 

veiled. 

1      ■ 

1st  class  .... 

19-4 

31-5 

2d  class  .... 

47-7 

429 

3d  class  .... 

Totals 

I 

.  For  tweWe  months  ending  June  30.  1845. 

32-9 

25-6 

lOOO 

100-0 

1               1st  class  .... 

16-7 

27-9 

2d  class   .... 

43-4 

40-1 

Sd  class  .... 

Totals 
For  twelvemonths  ending  June  30.  1846. 

39-9 

32  0 

lOOO 

lOO-O 

1st  class  .... 

14-9 

24  l 

2d  class   .... 

40-9 

41  1 

3d  class   .... 

ToUls 
For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1847. 

44-2 

34-8 

100-0 

lOOO 

1st  class  .... 

13-8 

21-5 

i               2d  class    -              -              .             - 

39  5 

33-6 

3d  class    .... 

Totals 
For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1848. 

46-7 
lOOO 

39  9 

lOOO 

J  St  class  -              -             -              . 

12-4 

19-8 

2d  class    -              -             -              - 

37  4 

38-4 

sd  class    .... 

Totals 
For  six  months  ending  Dec.  31.  1848. 

50-2 

4J-8 

1000 

100-0 

1st  class  -              -              -             - 

193 

11-8 

2d  class    -             -              -              . 

38-5 

38-6 

Sd  class    .... 

Totab 

42-2 

49-6 

lOOO 

100-0         ' 

1 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  the 
business  of  a  railway  can  be  considered,  the  two  inferior  class 
passengers  form  its  chief  source. 

I  3 
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The  business  consists  conjointly,  as  has  been  alreadj  shown, 
in  that  of  the  stations  and  that  of  the  road :  in  the  reception, 
registration^  and  embarkation,  and  in  the  discharge  and 
disembarkation,  which  constitute  the  business  of  the  sta- 
tions ;  and  in  the  transport,  properly  so  called,  which  con- 
stitutes the  business  of  the  road.  The  former  is  in  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  passengers  booked,  irrespective  of  the 
distances  they  are  carried ;  the  latter,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  their  average  mileage,  or  the  distance 
they  are  carried,  irrespective  of  their  number.  Accordingly, 
it  follows  that  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  above 
table  are  the  moduli  of  the  business  transacted  in  the 
stations,  and  those  in  the  second  column  the  moduli  of  the 
business  transacted  on  the  road. 

Taking  the  average  of  all  the  results,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  business  supplied  to  the  stations  by  the  three  classes  of 
passengers,  first,  second,  and  third,  is  in  the  ratio  of  t!ie 
numbers  1,  3,  and  4;  and,  consequently,  that  the  second  and 
third-class  passengers  collectively  supply  seven-eighths  of  the 
entire  business. 

It  nppciirs  also  from  the  second  column,  that  the  same 
predominance  prevails  with  the  inferior  classes  in  supplying 
the  business  of  the  road.  The  mileage  employed  by  the 
second  class  is  double  that  of  the  first,  and  the  mileage 
employed  by  the  third  class  is  two  and  a  quarter  times  that 
of  the  first ;  the  relative  proportion  of  transport  among  the 
three  classes  being  as  the  numbfrs  4,  8,  and  9,  verj-  nearly. 
The  second  and  third  classes  collectively,  therefore,  employ 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  mileage. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  proportion  of  third- 
class  pass<*ngers  to  the  other  classes  underwent  a  considerable 
augmentation  from  1845  to  1847.  The  causes  of  this  are 
easily  explained.  Previously  to  184(5,  the  carriages  provided 
for  third-class  passengers  were  frequently  without  roofs  or 
windows.      The  third-class  trains  were  started   at   incon- 
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Yenient  hours,  and  were  transported  at  a  comparativelj  slow 
rate.  In  fact,  the  companies  appeared  to  study  the  means 
which  were  most  likely  to  discourage  the  use  of  these  cheap 
trains,  prompted  apparently  by  th^  apprehension  that,  the 
more  affluent  classes  resorting  to  them,  the  revenue  and  the 
profits  from  the  other  trains  would  be  diminished.  By  these 
means  the  labouring  classes  were  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  this  mode  of  transport. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  called  to  this  in  1845, 
when  an  act  was  passed  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the  poorer 
classes  the  means  of  travelling  by  railway  at  moderate  fares, 
and  in  carriages  in  which  they  might  be  protected  from  the 
weather.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  railway  companies  to 
whom  the  act  extends  to  provide  by  one  train,  at  the  least, 
on  every  week-day,  and  also  on  Sundays  (if  they  work  on 
that  day),  a  conveyance  for  third-class  passengers  to  and 
from  the  terminal,  and  other  ordinary  passenger  stations  of 
the  railway. 

The  hour  at  which  this  train  starts  is  regulated  by  the 
commissioners. 

The  train  must  travel  at  an  average  rate  of  speed  not  less 
than  twelve  miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  distance  travelled, 
including  stoppages.  It  must  take  up  and  set  down  pas- 
sengers at  every  passenger  station. 

The  carriages  must  be  provided  with  seats,  and  protected 
from  the  weather  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  commis- 
sioners. 

The  charge  is  not  to  exceed  a  penny  a  mile. 

There  are  provisions  as  to  luggage,  and  children  under 
three  years  of  age  are  to  be  taken  without  charge,  and  above 
three  years  and  under  twelve,  at  half  the  charge  for  an  adult 
passenger. 

The  carriages  that  have  been  approved  of  by  the  commis- 
sioners for   the   conveyance   of  third-class  passengers   are 
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generally  commodious,  protected  from  the  weather,  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  in  many  instances  provided  with  lights 
at  night,  although  this  is  not  required  by  the  act. 

The  fares  in  no  case  have  been  allowed  to  exceed  Id.  per 
mile  (and  some  companies  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  less). 
The  regulations  of  the  act  in  reference  to  the  weight  of 
luggage  allowed  to  passengers,  and  tlie  fares  to  be  charged 
for  children,  have  been  enforced,  and  are,  in  most  cases,  in 
conformity  witli  the  suggestions  of  the  commissioners,  stated 
in  the  printed  time-tables  of  the  railway  companies. 

These  regulations  were  immediately  followed  by  the  great 
increase  of  the  relative  proportion  of  third-class  passengers, 
exhibited  in  the  above  table. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  inves- 
tigate the  proportion  in  which  the  business  of  the  railways  is 
supplied  by  passengers,  classified  according  to  the  distances 
they  travel.  To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
possess  returns  of  the  average  mileage  of  the  passengers, 
classed  according  to  certain  given  limits  of  the  distances  for 
which  they  are  booked.  I  have  not  olitained  such  a  return 
for  the  English  railways,  nor  am  I  aware  whether  such  data 
have  been  recorded ;  but  I  have  procured  some  from  foreign 
railways,  which  will  elucidate  this  point,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  subsequent  chapters. 

On  comparing  together  the  results  of  successive  years, 
there  appears  a  tendency  to  augmentation  in  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  lower  classes  booked,  as  well  as  of  the 
mileage  they  employ. 

It  appears  from  the  table,  p.  167-8,  that  the  daily  passenger 
service  of  the  railways  has  gradually  augmented  for  the  last 
two  years,  but  in  a  different  ratio  for  different  classes  of  pas- 
sengers. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  the  rate  at  which 
the  average  daily  passenger  traffic  has  increased  since  1843. 


f  assengek  tbaffic. 


Tiu.1   showing    the-Rale  at  wliich  tbc   svi-rage    Daily    Pasunger  ' 

'  Twelve   mttnllu    ending 
1       June  30.  1844. 

;      sddsM 

3d  clau           ■         - 
1      TduU  »nd  •TersgM     - 

TiXlllDrrrusanIb* 
■TcnfE  TralSi:  o[  IM!^ 

Ioc.r«-pcrCn...«l 

Total  In- 

Mll^. 

TduI  [n- 

IE 

Incrnued 
bookMl. 

5S,I8S 
50,150 
75.643 

183,974 

2538 
S,4S2 

6,051 

11   1 

18'S 

11 -e 

ii-i 

13-2 

11.771 

tl'8 

11  8 

Twelre.montlu    ending 
June  sa  IMS. 
Ill  cIhs 

Bd  Cl-H             -           - 
3del»>           ■         - 

Totals  and  avengn     - 

TuvUe    montlii    ending 

June  3a  IS.16. 

IM  clus 

5d  riau 

Sd  cllifS 

TaUli  and  iverages     • 

78,050 
105,231 
225,685 

406,946 

201,434 
423.271 

3,936 

7,307' 
19,043 

lS-3 
12-3 

19'6 

IS'S 
196 

27,286 

140 

14-4 

5,341 
16,184 
34,157 

19-0 

82-3 

I4S 
38  fl 

1,14S,918 

55,682 

21  1 

18^ 

Twelve    months    eiuling 
June  30.  184T. 

Sd  cl»s 

3dcl«i           -         - 

1      Totals  and  accraget     - 

149.S98 
64[,5S9 
1,170,106 

6.966 
25,085 
43,096 

14-6 

37-2 

I5'6 

17-7 
32  8      1 

75,147 

31-7 

1  Twelve    moDtha    ending 
June  30.  IMS. 

lit  cIbb 
I           SdcUss           -         - 
adelai. 

Totals  and  averages    - 

168,166 
481538 
800,052 

T.3B9 

26.796 
60,816 

15-3 
20-2 
43-8 

15'8 
42  S 

1.449.556  1    94.841 

24-0 

24 -B 
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Six  months  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1848. 
1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 

Totals  and  averages     - 

Total  Increase  on  thn* 
aTcra^e  Traffic  ol  1842-3 

Increase  per  Cent,  on 
the  averaice  dailjr 
Traffic  of  l»43-3. 

Total  In- 
crease of 
Mileage. 

ToUl  In- 
crease of 
Number 
booked. 

Increased 
Percent- 
age of 
Mileage. 

Inrreased  ! 
Percent- 
age of     , 
Number    I 
booked. 

227,330 
631,022 
972,942 

1,831,294 

7,9.55 
34,059 
67,472 

16-9 
23  3 
510 

1 

16-3 
20-4 
45  6 

109,486 

27-7 

1     S7-0      1 

We  perceive  in  these  results  the  same  tendency  which  is 
uniformly  manifested  in  the  progress  of  the  traffic,  to  vastly 
greater  increase  in  the  inferior  than  in  the  superior  class 
of  passenger  traffic. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  compare  the  prodigious 
extent  of  locomotive  service  rendered  by  steam  power  on 
railways,  with  the  amount  of  horse  power  by  which  the  same 
service  would  be  executed.  The  experience  of  stage-coach 
proprietors,  in  business  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  establislies 
the  general  fact  that  a  fast  coach,  travelling  between  any 
two  distant  places  both  ways  daily,  requires  to  work  it 
as  many  horses  as  there  are  miles.  The  average  load  of 
such  a  coach  is  found  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  is 
capable  of  carrying.  Thus,  supposing  it  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  15  persons  inside  and  out,  its  average  load  would 
be  10. 

These  ten  passengers  would  be  carried  both  ways  one 
mile  per  day  per  horse.  The  daily  locomotive  service  of  a 
horse  thus  working  is  therefore  represented  by  twenty  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile. 

K  we  would  then  ascertain  the  number  of  horses  which 
would  be  necessary  to  execute  the  service  of  the  railways,  it 
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is  onlj  necessary  to  divide  their  daily  mileage  by  20 ;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  horses  required. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  six  months  ending  Dec  31. 
1848.  The  d^ly  mileage  of  the  passengers  generally  during 
these  six  months  was  2,866,682.  This,  divided  by  20,  gives 
143,334,  which  would  therefore  be  the  number  of  horses 
working  daily  in  stage-coaches,  which  would  execute  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  railways  which  took  place  during 
this  half-year. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  cost  at  which  this  amount 
of  public  service  has  been  performed,  with  that  at  which  it 
would  have  been  effected  by  stage-coaches.  In  making  such 
a  comparison  it  must  be  observed,  that  railway  transport 
presents  three  sources  of  relative  economy ;  1st,  the  saving 
of  fare ;  2dly,  the  saving  of  time ;  and  3dly,  the  saving  of 
tavern  expenses  on  the  road. 

Before  the  establishment  of  railways  on  their  present  scale, 
the  average  fares  of  mail  and  stage-coaches,  including  the 
allowance  to  guards  and  coachmen,  which  are  not  chargeable 
to  railway  passengers,  were  as  follows: — 

Per  100  Miles. 

8.  d. 

Mail  (inside)               -  -  -  -  52  0 

-  „     (outside)            -  -  -  -  30  0 

Fast  coach  (inside)    -  -  -  -  48  0 

„          (outside)  -  -  -  -  26  0 

The  average  railway  fares  for  the  same  distance  at  present 
would  be  as  follows :  — 

Per  100  MUet. 
«.  d. 

Per  mail,  express,  and  first-class  trains,  cor- 
responding with  inside  coach  places  -     20  0 
For  second  and  third  class      -             -             -     11  0 

Hence  it  follows,  that  for  every  100  miles  travelled  by 
first-class  passengers  there  is  a  saving  in  the  fare  amounting 
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to  30*.,  and  for  every  passenger  of  the  inferior  classes  there 
is  a  saving  amounting  to  17*. 

The  fast  stage-coaches  would  travel,  stoppages  included, 
at  7i  miles  an  hour,  and  consequently  would  recjuire  13 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  to  travel  100  miles.  This  distance 
would  be  travelled  on  the  railwny,  by  slow  passenger  trains, 
in  less  than  5  hours,  by  the  faster  trains  in  3  liours,  and 
by  express  trains  in  a  still  less  time.  But  let  us  take 
it  at  4  hours.  Then  there  will  be  9  hours  and  20  minutes 
time  saved  to  each  passenger  on  a  100  miles  trip.  Now,  if  we 
take  the  value  of  the  time  of  the  class  who  travel  at  the 
average  value  of  6s,  per  working  day  of  12  hours,  tliis  will 
be  6d,  an  hour,  which  will  make  a  saving  of  4.v.  Sd.  for 
every  100  miles  travelled. 

Finally,  every  traveller  who  is  detained  long  upon  the 
road  must  resort  to  taverns  for  refreshment,  li*  he  is  13 
hours  on  the  road,  he  will  at  least  take  one  meal ;  many  will 
take  two.  A  traveller,  however,  who  is  detained  only  3  or 
4  hours  on  the  road  will  take  none.  Let  us  put  down  the 
cost  thus  incurred  at  6c/.  per  100  miles  for  each  passenger — a 
very  low  estimate;  we  shall  then  have  the  following  account 
of  the  amount  saved  to  the  public,  in  the  two  years  ending 
June  30.  1848,  by  the  railways  in  passenger  tratfle,  as  com- 
pared with  stage-coaches,  supposing  that  such  an  amount 
of  traffic  by  such  means  were  practicable :  — 

£ 

Fares  saved  by  354,083,534  first-class  passengers 
carried  one  mile  at  3^.  per  head  -  -       5,1G3,7I8 

Do.  by  1,357,936,966  second-  and  third-class  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile  at  2d,  per  head  -     1 1,316,141 

Value  of  time  saved  by  1,712,020  passengers  tra- 
velling 100  miles,  at  4«.  Sd.  per  head    -  -  399,417 

Tavern  expenses  on  1 ,7 1 2,020  passengers  travelling 

100  miles,  at  6d.  a-head  ...  42.800 

Total  saving  in  the  two  yc«rt  ending  June  SO.  1 848     16,922,076 
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It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  the  total 
som  expended  bj  the  public  upon  the  passenger  traffic  on 
the  railways,  in  the  two  years  ending  June  30.  1848,  was 
10,868,385/.  It  appears,  from  the  above  estimate,  that  the 
same  amount  of  traffic,  if  executed  by  stage-coaches,  in- 
cluding all  the  additional  expense  incidental  to  that  mode 
of  conveyance,  would  have  cost  27,890,461/.  The  saving, 
therefore,  by  the  new  mode  of  transport,  as  compared  with 
the  old,  is  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  latter :  or,  in  other 
words,  about  seventy  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  sum  at 
present  expended. 

During  the  seven  years  terminating  on  the  30th  June,  1849, 
the  railways  were  in  a  state  of  rapid  development,  each 
year  added  largely  to  the  total  length  of  railway  open  for 
traffic.  The  augmentation  of  the  amount  of  traffic,  exhibited 
annually  in  the  preceding  tables,  was  therefore  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  increased  length  of  the  railway,  and  partly  to 
the  increased  demand  of  the  public  for  railway  transport. 

Let  us,  then,  compare  the  progress  of  the  traffic  with  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  railways. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  must  obtain  an  estimate  of  the 
average  amount  of  railways  which  were  under  traffic  during 
each  successive  year.  This  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
length  of  railways  open  on  the  last  day  of  each  year  as 
equal  to  the  average  length  under  traffic  during  each  twelve 
months  terminating  on  the  30th  June. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given,  in  the  second  column, 
therefore,  the  length  of  railway  which  was  in  operation  on 
the  1st  January  in  each  of  the  years  specified  in  the  first 
column  ;  and  in  the  third  column  I  have  given  the  average 
number  of  passengers  per  day  which  would  have  been  carried 
over  each  mile  of  the  entire  system  of  railways  under 
operation,  if  the  actual  passenger  traffic  were  uniformly 
diffused  over  the  whole. 
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This  calculation  is  made  bj  dividing  the  total  average  daily 
mileage  of  every  class  of  passengers  carried  within  the  year, 
as  given  in  the  table,  p.  167-8,  by  the  numbers  given  in  tlic 
second  column  of  the  following  table. 


Tabulak  Amaltsis  of  the  progressive  Deyelopment  of  the  Hail«rays 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Movement  of  Passengers  upon 
them  during  the  Seren  Years  ending  June  30.  1849. 

Twelve  months  ending  June  .so.  1843    - 

Miles 
open. 

NumlxT  of  Pa»- 
•<>nK<'r»  rariietl 
per  Mile.       , 

1 

558 

1857 

1844     - 

195L> 

625 

»t                           »»                 1845     - 

1.M48 

672 

„                           ..                 184«     -         - 

2441 

895 

1847     - 

3036 

726 

.,                 1848     -         -     381fJ  ,           654           J 

1849     - 

5007 

• 

The  numbers  given  in  the  above  table,  while  they  pre- 
sent an  astonishing  example  of  the  movement  of  tlie 
population,  indicate  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  the  increase 
of  the  passenger  traffic  has  not  kept  pace  since  1846  with 
the  increase  of  the  railways.  While  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  passenger  traffic  increased,  as  appears  from  the  table, 
p.  177,  in  a  rapid  proportion,  the  daily  numbers  trans- 
ported per  mile  of  railway  open  has  undergone  a  regular 
diminution. 

The  last  column  of  the  above  table  shows  the  number  of 
passengers  which  would  have  been  carried  over  each  mile  of 
the  railways  open,  if  the  entire  passenger  business  had  been 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  railways 
under  traffic.  Independently  of  this  average  result,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  exhibit  the  nuinner  in  which  the 
actual  traffic  is  distributed,  and  how  it  varies  from  section  to 
section  of  the  several  lines.  No  data,  however,  by  which  this 
can  be  ascertained,  are  extant  among  the  records  of  the 
English  railways.     In  succeeding  cliapters  will  be  found  some 
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interesting  results  of  this  bind,  obtained  on  foreign  lines. 
Meanwhile,  in  tlie  absence  of  more  detailed  and  satisfactoiy 
information,  I  have  calculated  the  following  table  of  the 
comparative  traffic  per  mile  on  certain  lines  during  the 
yew  1846-7  :— 


Tabdur    Ahilthii    showing   the   Bveragc    Number   of  Paaengtrn 
c«.i.-d  daily  0.1  i-ach  .MiloofllicuntlM-miintiuned  H.ilTroj»  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  ducing  the  TwelieMonlhicDcling  June  no.  1P47. 

IjiBdoo  .nd  N'tmh-WcitarD      ■ 

'-  Lendan.  Brl(h(an'  and  .'^ih  Caul      -          I 
'  LoDdon  ud  Cwbrldgrl  _,  „„  r^m.i- 
;  X«idon  und  ColrhtWtr  J  "="""'  t.«inin^'     - 

Laadm  and  Hoiith  Vriiim       . 

York  aid  Nrwn>ilr        .... 

Yort.  and  Konh  Jlldla-id 

•^«i^HI 

cii. 

S 

161 
]» 

1 

*1 

Mil 

IPC 

i 
1 

9Sa 

or 

3 

m:ia 

^" 

_^ 

In  tlie  following  table  I  have  given  the  rates  at  which  the 
total  passenger  traffic,  estimated  by  its  mileage,  has  aug- 
mented from  jear  to  year  ;  the  rate  at  which  tlie  total  length 
of  the  railivoys  in  operation  lias  augmented ;  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  average  passenger  traffic  upon  them  per  mile  has 
varied. 


roHFAHisoN  o(  ihe  annual  lUtea  of  Increase  of  Ihe  Rnilwdy 
lion,  tlic  lolal  Traffic  in  Passenger",  and  Ihe  corresponding 
II  of  tlie  average  Traffic  per  Milt'  of  KAilvay. 
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Incr«aM<d 

IncTPftkcd 

IncTMued 

Itmrrurd  ' 

livnirih  of 

FaMrnK«r 

'  1  r«f!l»-  p«r 

TrjiBc  per 

fUilwaj 

TrilHi'  |>cr 

.Milciwr 

Mil«|>er 

prt  <>m. 

t«m. 

Criu. 

<  cnt. 

Y«mr  ending  Jaiw  1M6  compared  with 

1     year  ending  June  IH4&         .        .       . 

13-64 

51-44 

33-20 

Year  ending  June  Ift47  compared  with 

1 

1 

year  ending  June  |h46         ... 

24-33 

097 

. 

i900 

Year  ending  June  IMS  compared  with 

year  ending  June  1847 

25-(i9 

12-70 

- 

10-00 

Year  ending  June  1849  compared  with  ' 

year  ending  June  1848         ... 

33-10 

1 

These  results  are  curious  and  interesting.  The  total  pas- 
senger traffic,  increasing  at  the  uniform  rate  of  18  per  cent. 
per  annum  until  1845-6,  underwent  in  that  year  a  sudden 
and'enormous  increase  of  above  50  per  cent.;  it  then  stopped 
short  and  suffered  no  change  for  12  months,  after  which  it 
again  began  to  increase,  but  at  a  slower  rate  t!ian  that  at  whicli 
it  progressed  previously  to  1845-6;  notwit!istanding  the 
length  of  railway  in  operation  in  1847-8  increased  about 
100  per  cent.,  compared  with  its  length  previously  to  1845-6. 

It  further  appears  that,  in  1845-6,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  railway  in  operation  was  increased  nearly  14  per 
cent.,  the  average  traffic  per  mile  was  increased  upwards 
of  33  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  succeeding  year  the  length  of 
railway  in  operation  being  increased  24  |>er  cent.,  the  average 
traffic  per  mile  was  diminished  19  per  cent. 

Tlie  reason  of  the  decreased  traffic  per  mile  is  evident. 
Tlie  first  railways  constructed  were  naturally  those  wliich 
were  conducted  through  the  districts  of  most  active  traffic ; 
the  latest  were  subsidiary  lines  of  comparatively  less  im- 
portance, and  having  considerably  less  traffic,  While, 
therefore,  during  the  two  years  1846-8  the  total  amount  of 
daily  passenger  traffic  was  augmented  13  per  cent.,  the 
traffic  per  mile  of  railway  was  diminished  30  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  average  daily  traffic  per  mile 
on  railways,  during  tlie  twelve  months  ending  30th  June, 
1848,  was  654  passengers ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
if  the  total  number  of  paasengers  daily  carried  on  the  rail- 
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wajTB  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  liniformlj  diffused  over 
the  whole  extent  of  these  railways,  654  passengers  would  be 
carried  over  every  mile  of  their  entire  length  per  day. 

By  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  passengers  with  the 
mileage  of  the  carriages  by  which  they  are  transported,  we 
may  ascertain  the  average  number  of  passengers  borne  by 
each  carriage. 

It  happens,  however,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  no 
direct  mileage  account  is  kept  for  the  carriages  on  the 
English  railways.  Captain  Huish,  who  has  had  under  his 
superintendence  the  traffic  of  between  600  and  700  miles*  of 
railway,  being  nearly  one-seventh  part  of  all  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the 
average  load  carried  by  each  class  of  passenger  carriage :  — 


1 
I 
« 

1 

Pirst  class     -         -         - 
1  Second  class  ... 
;  Third  class   ... 

Full 
Load. 

18 
25 
32 

Average  Load 
carried. 

Proportion  or  average 

Load  to  ruil  Load  per 

Ceut. 

7 
13 
21 

39 
52 
66 

On  the  foreign  railways,  where  the  mileage  account  of  the 
carriages  is  generally  kept,  we  find  the  results  to  correspond 
very  nearly  with  this.  Thus,  on  the  North  of  France  Rail- 
way, the  number  of  passengers  borne  by  first-class  carriages 
in  1848  was  7 :  they  are  built  to  accommodate  24.  The 
proportion  in  this  case  is  even  less  than  that  which  obtains 
in  England,  being  under  29  per  cent.  In  the  second-class 
carriages,  on  the  same  railway,  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers was  10^,  and  in  the  third-class  carriages  19,  the 
proportion  in  all  cases  being  less  than  that  which  prevails  on 
the  English  railways. 

On  the  Belgian  railways  the  average  number  of  passengers 
carried  by  the  first-class  carriages  is  8^,  by  the  second-class 
12,  and  by  the  third-class  I6J. 
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On  the  Orleans  Railway,  similar  computations  show  that 
the  number  of  passengers  in  eacli  first-class  carriage  is  7-{^^, 
and  in  the  second-  and  third-class  carriages  21|. 

We  may  therefore  take  generally,  as  a  good  practical  es- 
timate, not  only  for  England  but  for  foreign  traffic,  the  loads 
given  by  Captain  Huish,  and  assume  that,  in  the  practical 
working  of  railways,  39  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of  the  first- 
class  carriages,  52  per  cent  of  the  second-class,  and  66 
per  cent,  of  the  third-class,  constitute  the  average  profitable 
load. 

Having  determined  the  average  loads  of  the  respective 
classes  of  carriages,  and  their  average  mileage,  we  can  com- 
pute the  number  of  carriages  employed  daily  in  executing 
the  traffic  of  the  English  railways. 

It  has  been  shown  (p.  94.)  that,  on  an  average,  each  first- 
class  carriage  travels  59  miles  a  day,  and  carries  7  passen- 
gers; it  therefore  executes  a  portion  of  the  average  daily 
mileage  of  the  first-class  passengers,  expressed  by  the  number 
7x59=413. 

In  like  manner,  it  appears  that  every  second-class  carriage 
carries,  on  an  average,  13  passengers,  and  travels  on  an 
average  45  miles ;  it  therefore  executes  a  portion  of  tiie 
average  daily  mileage  of  the  second-class  passengers,  expressed 
by  the  number  13  x  45  =  585. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  third-class  carriages  carry  an 
avenige  load  of  21  passengers,  and  travel  an  av(  rage  distance 
of  38  miles  ;  they  execute,  therefore,  a  |K)rtion  of  the  average 
daily  mileage  of  the  third-class  passengers,  expressed  by 
38x21  =798. 

We  shall  find,  therefore,  approximately,  the  number  of  the 
several  classes  of  carriages  employed  in  working  the  tralfic 
of  the  English  railways  by  dividing  the  average  daily  mile- 
age of  the  several  classes  of  passengers,  as  already  given, 
by  the  numbers  here  calculated. 

To  obtain  the  number  of  the  first-class  carriages,  divide 
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5o3,3dO(tabley  p.  168.),  the  average  dailj  mileage  of  the  first- 
class  passengers,  bj  413,  and  we  find  1340.  In  the  same 
waj,  to  find  the  number  of  second-class  carriages,  divide 
1,104,388,  the  daily  mileage  of  the  second-class  passengers, 
bj  685,  and  the  quotient  is  1 888,  the  number  of  second-class 
carriages ;  and,  to  find  the  number  of  the  third-class,  divide 
1,208,964,  their  average  daily  mileage,  by  798,  and  the 
quotient,  1515,  gives  the  number  of  third-class  carriages. 

These  approximate  results,  compared  with  those  already 
obtained  by  a  diflerent  process,  (p.  Ill),  will  show  that  they 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 


Passenger  coaches,  1st  class 
„             '2d  class 
„             Sd  class 

Bv  former 
Process. 

Bj  present 
Process. 

1488 
2080 
1488 

1340 
1888 
1515 

In  general,  if  the  passenger  traffic  of  a  railway  be  given  or 
estimated,  and  it  be  required  to  determine  the  necessary  car- 
riage stock  to  work  it,  su()posing  the  capacity  of  the  carriages 
and  the  nature  of  the  traffic  the  same  as  those  which  prevail 
on  the  English  lines,  the  requisite  number  may  be  found  as 
follows :  — 

To  determine  the  requisite  number  of  first-class  carriages, 
divide  the  estimated  daily  mileage  of  the  first-class  passengers 
by  413,  that  of  the  second-class  passengers  by  585,  and  that 
of  the  third-class  passengers  by  798 ;  the  quotients  will  re- 
spectively give  the  necessary  number  of  carriages  of  each 
class. 

In  this  calculation  I  have  assumed  that  the  carriages  are 
similar  to  those  which  prevail  generally  on  the  English  rail- 
ways ;  the  first  class  being  built  to  accommodate  18,  the  second 
class  25,  and  the  third  class  32.  On  railways  constructed 
with  a  wide  gauge  this  calculation  will  not  be  applicable.     I 
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have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  average  loads  carried  on 
these  latter  roads,  which  would  require  a  separate  compu- 
tation. 


By  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  passenger  traffic  with 
that  of  the  passenger  engines,  the  number  of  passengers  of 
each  class  drawn  by  each  engine  or  carried  by  each  train 
can  be  ascertained.  As  an  example  of  this  computation,  I 
give  the  following  results  of  computations  derived  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  railways  therein  mentioned.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  is  in  each  case  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  total  mileage  of  the  passengers  by  the  total 
mileage  of  the  engines. 


Tabls  showing   the  average   Number  of  Passengers  of  each   Class 
carried  by  each  Passenger  Tr.^in  on  the  under-mentioned  Hallways. 

Belgian  railwajs,  1844. 
1 st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 

Belgian  lines,  1845. 
1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 

North  of  France,  1848. 
1  St  class 
2d  class 
5d  class 

Average  daily 
Mileagr  of  Put- 
•«ng«r  Knginet. 

Avprage  dailj    ' 
Mileag*"  of 
Passengers. 

39,079 

C8,274 

116,493 

223-846 

38,583 

68,167 

100,666 

207.416 

Nunil^er  of 

Pa«*«M»n-  r«  ptT 

Trniii. 

2843 

13-78 
24 1)0 
41-00 

78-78 

15-00         ' 

39  (X) 
80-50 

2575 

3473 

•                         m 

! 

! 

29,566 

66,643 

114,139 

8-51 
1918 
32.86         i 

210,348 

60-55         1 

The  results  which  appear  above  for  the  North  of  France 
in  1848  afford  a  curious  illustration  of  the  local  effect  of  tlie 
political  convulflionfl  of  that  year  in  France,  the  number  of 
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passengers  carried  being    considerably  below    its    normal 
amoiint. 

The  reports  published  bj  the  directors  of  the  English 
railways,  and  by  the  Goyemment  Commissioners,  supply  no 
data  from  which  general  conclusions  of  this  kind  can  be 
deduced.  In  a  few  instances,  the  half-yearly  reports  pre- 
sented to  the  shareholders  have  given  the  mileage  of  the 
engines,  and  that  of  the  passengers  can  be  approximately  ob- 
tained from  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  with  the  average 
tariff.  I  have  by  these  means  calculated  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  relation  of  the  movement  of  the  passenger 
traffic  to  that  of  the  engines  on  the  railways  worked  by  the 
North- Western,  Great  Western,  and  Brighton  companies. 
The  mileage  of  the  engines  of  the  North- Western  Company 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  June,  1849,  was 
4,649,556,  according  to  a  return  I  have  obtained  from  Captain 
Huish.  Not  having  any  distinct  return  for  the  half-ycar 
ending  31  st  December,  1848,  I  have  taken  half  this  number 
as  representing  the  mileage,  which  cannot  vary  much  from 
the  truth. 


Tabular   Analysis  showinjf  the   Relation  between  the  Movement  of 
the  Engines  and  the  Movement  of  the  Passengers  on  the  under- 
mentioned Railways. 

,  Total  M  le- 

1                                                                   1       •«»of 

'                                                                   1     Engine 

NambTof  'r°:i^"-  '''sv:^'' 

1 

A*eraf(« 

Di»tanc« 

uraTelled  bj 

each  Pm. 

Miifer. 

North- W«tem.  incliiilinff  the 
Chester  and  llolyhrad.  l.an- 
cast4>r  and  Carlule.  Komi"! 
and  Windeinerf ,  and  Xorth  | 
Union  linf>t. 
For  half-yoar  ending  De- 
cern l)*^  31.  IMH   -        -     2,324.778 
PA$ftengers,  Ut  claM    - 
2d  cUf*    -  ' 
„          3d  class    - 

1 

1 

1 

i 

.■tfUi.332     33,Mn.S67 
1,«7.KW'  i4H-l7.74^ 
1.477.411     33.941.960 

14-5 

19-3 

,       U-6 

67-6 
81-3 
230 

Totals  and  average*  - 

3,?i01,ft76  1 12.61 9,970'       484 

32-2 

1 
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Toul   Mlle- 

age  or 

Number  of 

pMMnSvr 

PaawnKcn. 

Great-WMtern,       including 
Bristol    and    Exeter,    and 

fri^-^ 

Smith  Devon. 

For  twelve  months  ending 

June  30. 1847 

2,004.814 

Passengers,  1st  class    • 

• 

546.862 

»d  class    . 

. 

2.224.721 

„         ad  daas    - 

- 

530,669 

Totals  and  averages  - 

- 

3,302,152 

For  twelve  ntonths  ending 

June  30.  IMtl  . 

2,229.9% 

Passengers,  1st  class    - 

- 

567,878 

„          9d  class    - 

> 

2,490.2-l6 

„         ad  class    - 

- 

649.777 

Totals  and  averages  • 

- 

3,707.901 

For  half-jrear  ending  De* 

cember31.  1848 

1,263,956 

Passengers,  1st  class   • 

. 

267.-583 

3d  class    . 

• 

\,Vi3,060 

„         ad  clasa   - 
Totals  and  averages  - 

. 

422.763 

1.943.406 

London,  Brighton,  and  South 

Coast. 

For  half-year  ending  June 

30.  1849   - 

998,139 

Passengers,  1  ftt  class 

m 

2.32.807 

„       2d  class 

• 

4>Cl..V)2 

„      3d  class 
Totals  and  averages  • 

• 

417. IM9 

M  33.498 

Total  .%fUe- 
Paaim^m. 


A  rrrmse  No. 
of  P*s- 

tvnxerit  p«r 
Engine. 


21. 339.1  «7 1 
4H.9.3U.26'.t 
ll»,713,Giy2 


lOT 

24-5 

9H 


89.'.-92  148 


20.931,842 
.V).3-24.0I  I 


450 


9-4 
22  .^ 


Avrraxe 

DUlanr* 

trsTellrd  by 

t-Ach  I'aft- 

wngcT. 


39  0 
220 
37-2 


27-3 


22.y.V2,9lO 
94.208,763 

103 
42-2 

10.750,878 
27.3<M.727 
14,733,120 

.52.785.725 

8-.S 
216 
11-7 

41  8 

.■4.632,488 
8,494,0^0 
7.334,160 

14-2 
21  4 
IK4 

21.460,728 

.S40 

37 1) 
20-2 
3.^•3 

25-5 


40-2 
21-8 
349 

27  2 


24  I 
176 
18  8 


19-0 


On  comparing  the  average  distances  travelled  with  those 
found  in  the  table  (p.  172),  it  will  be  observed  that  some 
slight  discordance  prevails.  This  may  be  explained  partly 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  two  tables  referring  to  different 
epochs,  and  partly  by  their  including  different  lines  of 
railway.* 

If  the  average  number  of  passengers  carried  by  each  class 
of  passenger  coaches  were  taken,  the  average  composition  of 
the  trains,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  passenger  coaches,  could 


*  The  Great  Western,  as  given  in  the  table,  p.  172,  does  not  include 
the  South  Devon. 
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be  determined  from  the  above  results.  Captain  Huish,  in 
his  return  already  quoted,  estimates,  that  on  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  the  number  of  first-class  passengers  carried 
by  each  coach  is  7 ;  the  number  of  second-class  passengers, 
13;  and  the  number  of  third  class-passengers,  21.  If  the 
same  estimate  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  Brighton  Railway, 
in  which  the  carriages  are  of  the  same  magnitude,  we  shall 
obtain  the  following  as  the  numbers  of  each  class  of  carriages 
composing  an  average  train  :  — 


I 


Average  number  of  passenger  coaches 
contained  in  each  train  : 

1st  class  .  .  .  . 
2d  class  .  .  -  . 
3d  class    .... 


North- Western 
Railway. 


2-07 
1-46 
0-70 


Brighton  Rail- 
way. 


2O0 

1-61 
0-88 


It  must  be  observed  that  the  actual  composition  of  the 
trains,  both  as  regards  passengers  and  passenger  coaches, 
differs  from  this  average,  inasmuch  as  third-class  passengers 
and  third-class  coaches  are  excluded  from  first-class  trains ; 
so  that  the  actual  number  of  first-class  passengers  taken  in 
first-class  trains,  and  of  third-class  passengers  taken  in  third- 
class  trains,  will  be  greater  than  the  above  average  estimates ; 
and  the  same  will  be  true  of  the  coaches. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  these  conclusions  rest 
upon  the  estimate  of  the  average  loads  of  the  passenger 
coaches  made  by  Captain  Huish.  This  estimate  has  been 
made,  I  believe,  from  general  observation,  and  not  from 
any  exact  statistical  record  of  the  mileage :  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, supposed  to  be  tolerably  correct 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  horses  and  carriages  are 
usually  carried  by  passenger  trains. 

To  complete  the  analysis,  therefore,  of  the  passenger  traffic, 
we  ought  to  show  how  the  proportion  of  these  objects  of 
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transport  respectively  is  estimated  and  compared  with  the 
movement  of  the  carrying  and  drawing  stock. 

The  mileage  of  the  horses  and  carriages  transported  i:^ 
recorded  in  the  booking-office  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  passengers.  By  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  horses 
with  the  mileage  of  the  horse-boxes,  we  are  enabled  to 
calculate  the  average  load  transported  by  each  horse-box ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  by  comparing  the  mileage  of  the 
carriage-trucks  with  the  mileage  of  the  carriages,  we  are 
enabled  to  determine  the  average  load  taken  by  each  carriage^ 
truck. 

I  have  given,  as  an  example  of  this,  the  transport  of  horses 
and  carriages  on  the  Belgian  railways  in  1844: — 

Analtsis  of  Transport  of  Horses  on  the  Belgian  Railways  in  1844. 

Number  of  horses          -             -             -             -  1,4'>4 

Mileage  of  horses           -             -             .             .  156,079 

Mileage  of  horse-boxes               ...  93.L'0S 

Average  number  carried  per  horse-box  •             •  I  '67 

Average  distance  travelled  per  horse     -             -  109  00 

Analysis  of  Transport  of  Carriages  on  the  same  Railways  in  1844. 
Number  of  carriages     -  -  -  -         2, .'546 

Mileage  of  carriages      -  -  -  -     2*J9,161 

Mileage  of  carriage-trucks         ...     310,700 
Number  of  carriages  per  truck  -  .  0"J2 

Average  distance  travelled  per  carriage  .         90*00 

To  estimate  justly  the  degree  of  accommodation  afforded 
to  the  public  by  the  railways,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
frequency  of  departures,  and  the  speed  of  transit.  How 
oflen  per  day  a  man  of  business  has  an  opportunity  of  startinj; 
for  a  given  place,  and  within  what  time  he  can  be  taken 
there,  are  the  first  questions  which  every  one  will  ask  whose 
time  is  of  value.  The  traveller  for  pleasure  can  choose  his 
hour  of  departure ;  the  man  of  business  must  depart  at  those 
times  which  are  most  compatible  with  his  engagements;  and 
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in  reference  to  that  class  the  frequency  of  departure  is, 
perhaps^  even  more  important  than  the  speed  of  transport. 

The  railways^  accordingly,  afford  greater  advantages, 
18  compared  with  the  former  means  of  transport  by  stage- 
coaches, by  frequency  of  departure,  than  even  by  their  in- 
creased speed.  If  we  take  the  common  table  of  arrivals 
and  departures  on  any  of  the  great  lines  of  railway,  we 
shall  easily  obtain  proof  of  this.  We  find  that  from  the 
London  stations  of  the  principal  railways  there  are  de- 
partures daily  as  follows :  Great  Western,  15 ;  South- 
western, 17;  Brighton,  8;  South-Eastern,  7;  and  North- 
western, 20. 

The  actual  time  requisite  to  travel  between  any  two  points 
of  a  line  of  railway,  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  speed 
of  the  train  when  in  motion  as  is  generally  supposed;  nor  is 
there  so  much  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  first- 
class  trains  and  that  of  the  slowest,  when  in  full  speed,  as 
may  be  imagined.  The  comparative  celerity  with  which  the 
travelling  is  executed  depends  more  upon  the  number  of 
stations  at  which  the  train  stops,  than  on  its  actual  speed 
when  in  motion. 

A  railway  passenger  train  having  a  gross  weight  of  70 
tons,  when  in  full  speed  at  40  miles  an  hour,  cannot  be 
stopped,  as  may  easily  be  understood,  very  suddenly.  It 
must  be  deprived  of  its  enormous  momentum  by  slow  degrees. 
In  proportion  as  it  is  suddenly  stopped  will  there  be  damage 
done  both  to  the  rolling  stock  and  the  permanent  way. 

From  the  moment  that  the  steam  is  cut  off,  and  that  the 
speed  begins  to  be  slackened,  either  by  the  ordinary  friction 
and  resistance  of  the  air,  or  by  the  aid  of  brakes,  the  mo- 
mentum which  is  lost  is  spent  upon  the  permanent  way ;  and 
the  shorter  the  space  over  which  it  is  expended,  the  more 
severe  will  be  the  action  upon  the  rails.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  economy,  with  regard  to  the  wear  of  the  permanent 
way,  not  to  attempt  to  stop  the  trains  within  too  short  a 
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distance.  In  all  cases,  stoppage  produces  a  considerable  wear 
and  tear  of  the  rails ;  and  hence  it  arises,  that  the  rails  which 
are  adjacent  to  stations,  and  especially  to  chief  stations 
where  trains  of  all  classes  stop,  are  subject  to  much  morn 
rapid  wear  than  are  the  rails  elsewhere  upon  the  road. 

The  distance  «within  which  a  train  can  be  conveniently 
stopped  without  acting  injuriously  on  the  rails  will  depend 
on  the  velocity  of  the  train  and  its  weight.  In  any  case,  its 
average  velocity  over  that  part  of  the  line  along  which  it 
passes,  after  cutting  off  the  steam  until  it  comes  to  rest,  will 
be  only  half  its  full  speed. 

Thus,  if  a  train  moving  at  40  miles  an  hour  cut  off  its 
steam  at  half  a  mile  from  a  station,  that  half  mile  will  be  run 
over  at  the  rate  of  only  20  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  same  will 
be  true  of  the  space  run  by  every  train  after  its  steam  is  cut 
off,  whatever  may  have  been  its  speed. 

It  is  calculated  that,  in  this  manner,  a  train  loses  upon  an 
average  about  1^  minutes  in  coming  to  rest  at  each  stoppage  ; 
and  since  an  equal  time  is  lost  in  getting  up  the  speed  at 
starting,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  there  is  a  loss  of 
2^  minutes  in  stopping  and  starting;  and,  if  an  equal  time 
be  allowed  for  standing,  we  shall  have  an  average  of  five 
minutes*  delay  for  each  station  at  which  a  train  stops. 

The  celerity  of  the  fastest  trains  on  the  railways  is  ac- 
cordingly obtained  by  causing  them  to  stop  only  at  a  few 
principal  stations ;  and  other  trains  of  varying  speed  are 
accordingly  so  regulated,  that  the  slower  trains  alone  stop 
at  all  the  stations. 

In  respect  to  their  average  speed,  the  railway  trains  may 
be  resolved  into  four  classes  : — 

Ist  The  express  trains. 

2d.  The  mail  trains. 

3d.  The  first  and  second-class  trains 

4th.  The  third-class  trains. 
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As  an  example  of  the  progress  of  these  different  classes  of 
trains,  we  have  exhibited,  in  the  following  table,  the  dis- 
tances they  travel  on  some  of  the  principal  main  lines  of 
railway  diverging  from  London  ;  the  total  time  thej  take  to 
complete  the  trip ;  the  number  of  their  stoppages ;  their 
average  speed,  stoppages  included ;  and  their  average  speed 
when  in  motion. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Movement  of  the  Passenger  Traffic  on  the 
principal  Lines  of  Railway  diverging  from  London,  showing  the 
average  Speed,  Stoppages,  &c.  of  each  Class  of  Trains.  — N.  B.  Ad 
average  Loss  of  Five  Minutt^s  is  allowed  for  each  Stoppage,  except 
in  particular  Cases,  where  a  greater  Delay  is  fixed  by  the  Pro- 
gramme. This  is  intended  to  include  the  Time  lost  in  coming  to 
Rest  and  getting  up  Speed. 


Name  of  Railwaj. 


London  to  Liverpool 


London  to  Exeter 


London  to  Southampton 


London  to  Dover 


London  and  Brighton 


u 

•  « 

f» 

9t 

tl 

X 

TotaU  and  .-iTprages 


Train. 

II 

TilM. 

No.  of 
Stop- 

ATence 

Speed,  n- 
cludinn 

su>t>iMir(». 

Actual 
So.-ed  in 
.lilotion. 

i'l 

PMW- 

ezcltiditm 
StoptMffW. 

Milt: 

A. 

m. 

MUu  9tr 
Hour. 

MUmptr 
Hour. 

Express 

201 

6 

45 

5 

35  00 

Zllh 

Express  Mail 

201 

6 

Ah 

15 

29-75 

36-60 

Mail      -        - 

201 

7 

57 

15 

25-25 

3100 

1st  and  2d  cl. 

201 

8 

0 

20 

25  10 

31-70 

3<1  class 

2<)l 

14 

45 

45 

13  65 

18-25 

Express 

193^ 

4 

30 

7 

4300 

51-60 

Mail      - 

iy;u 

193} 

7 

10 

21 

27  00 

36-80 

Ut  and  2d  cl. 

7 

15 

25 

26  65 

38-60 

3d  class 

\%\\ 

13 

5 

37 

14-75 

19-32 

Express 

80 

2 

15 

6 

35-(i0 

4580 

Mail      . 

HO 

3 

0 

11 

26  65 

38-25 

1st  and  2d  cl. 

80 

3 

20 

13 

2410 

35-60 

3d  class 

MO 

4 

45 

18 

1 685 

24-65 

Express 

HH 

2 

30 

8 

35  20 

4'4-50 

Mail      • 

H8 

2 

30 

6 

35- -JO 

42-10 

iKt  and  2d  cl. 

8H 

3 

45 

15 

23-45 

29  35 

."^d  class 

8>* 

4 

0 

17 

122  00 

30-40 

Express 

5()4 

I 

30 

1 

33-80 

35-85 

Mail     - 

h(\ 

1 

30 

3 

33  80 

40-50 

iKt  and  2d  cl. 

.V) 

2 

0 

3 

25  25 

28-90 

3d  class 

5(| 
2C.'i2 

2 

25 

n 

20-65 

33  80 

- 

108 

42 

301 

24-45 

32-00 

The  subject  of  passenger  traffic  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  some  notice  of  the  extraordinary  speed  at  which  it 
is  conducted,  and  the  consequences  of  this  expedition.     The 
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public  has  become  so  familiar  with  the  announcement  of  such 
or  such  a  trip  being  performed  with  a  speed  of  50  or  60  miles 
an  hour,  that  people  have  ceased  to  reflect  upon  what  the 
locomotive  phenomenon  reallj  is,  which  they  so  flippantly 
advert  ta 

The  average  speeds  from  station  to  station,  given  in  the 
above  table,  are  taken  from  the  published  time-tables  of  the 
companies,  and  are  estimated  on  certain  average  conditions  ; 
but  the  actual  speed  which  is  frequently  attained  by  the 
express  trains  in  motion,  often  greatly  exceeds  even  the 
highest  given  in  these  tables.  Thus,  a  speed  of  60  miles 
an  hour  is  far  from  being  uncommon  when  in  full  motion, 
and  I  have  myself  not  unfrequently  been  carried,  in  expe- 
rimental trips,  at  the  rate  of  above  70  miles  an  hour. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  unpractised  reader 
some  definite  idea  of  this  enormous  speed  of  locomotion. 

Seventy  miles  an  hour  is,  in  round  numbers,  105  feet  per 
second;  that  is  to  say,  a  motion  in  virtue  of  which  the  pas- 
senger is  carried  over  35  yards  between  two  beats  of  a 
common  clock.  Two  objects  near  him,  a  yard  asunder,  pass 
by  his  eye  in  the  thirty-fifth  part  of  a  second  ;  and,  if  35 
stakes  were  erected  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a  yard  asunder, 
these  35  would  pass  his  eye  between  two  beats  of  a  common 
clock,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  would  not 
be  distinguishable,  the  retina  not  being  capable  of  receiving 
distinct  successive  impressions  in  so  minute  a  fraction  of 
time.  If  the  stakes  had  any  strong  colour,  such  as  red,  they 
would  have  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  flash  of  red 
colour.  At  such  a  speed,  therefore,  the  objects  on  the  side 
of  the  road  are  undistinguishable. 

When  two  trains  having  this  speed  pass  each  other,  the 
relative  velocity  will  be  double  that,  or  70  yards  per  second ; 
and  if  one  of  the  trains  were  70  yards  long,  it  would  flash 
by  in  a  single  second. 
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It  will  be  somewhat  curious  to  investigate  the  movement 
of  th'"  mechanism  of  the  engine,  which  produces  this  extra- 
ordinary speed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  driving-wheels  of  the  engine  are 
about  7  feet  in  diameter,  and,  consequently,  that  they  mea- 
sure a  little  more  than  21  feet,  or  7  yards,  in  circumference. 
These  wheels  would  revolve  five  times  in  passing  over  35 
yards  of  the  raib  ;  and  as  this  space  is,  on  the  supposition  we 
have  made,  passed  over  in  one  second,  these  driving-wheels 
must,  necessarily,  at  such  a  speed,  revolve  five  times  per 
second.  Now,  to  produce  one  revolution  of  the  driving- 
wheels,  each  piston  must  once  pass  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  cylinder,  and  its  motion,  therefore,  must  divide  a 
second  into  ten  equal  parts.  On  arriving  at  each  end  of  the 
cylinder,  at  the  moment  it  is  about  to  change  the  direction 
of  its  motion,  and  to  return,  a  valve  must  be  shifted  by  which 
steam  may  be  admitted  on  one  side  of  the  piston  and  with- 
drawn from  the  other  side.  Tliis  valve  must  therefore  also 
be  moved  ten  times  per  second,  and  must  complete  its  motion 
so  rapidly  as  to  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  stroke 
of  the  piston,  and  therefore  its  motion  must  be  computed  by 
a  small  fraction  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  second,  and  this  must 
be  done  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  uniformity,  other- 
wise the  action  of  the  piston  could  not  be  continued.  The 
cylinder  discharges  its  contents  through  the  escape  valve 
every  time  that  the  piston  changes  its  direction,  and  conse- 
quently this  discharge  must  take  place,  under  the  circum- 
stances here  supposed,  ten  times  per  second. 

But  there  are  two  cylinders,  and  the  mechanism  is  so  re- 
gulated that  the  discharge  from  the  one  is  intermediate  be- 
tween two  successive  discharges  from  the  other.  There  are 
therefore  20  discharges  of  steam  per  second,  at  equal  in- 
tervals ;  and  thus  these  20  pufls  divide  a  second  into  20  equal 
parts,  each  puff  having  the  twentieth  of  a  second  between  it 
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and  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it.  The  steam  which 
thus  puffs  from  the  cylinders  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  the 
chimney,  where  it  escapes  upwards  in  a  succession  of  blasts, 
by  which  the  draft  through  the  fire-place  is  maintained.  It 
is  these  blasts  of  steam  in  the  chimney  which  produce  the 
coughing  noise  heard  when  a  locomotive  engine  is  moving 
slowly.  As  the  rapidity  augments,  these  coughs  become 
more  rapid,  and  when  the  speed  attains  the  amount  which 
we  have  supposed  above,  there  will  be  20  coughs  per 
second.  The  ear,  like  the  eye,  is  limited  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  sensations  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and,  active  and  sen- 
sitive as  that  organ  is,  it  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing 
sounds  which  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  second  ;  therefore,  when  the  engine  moves  at  such  a 
rate,  the  puffing  in  the  chimney  ceases  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  ear,  although,  as  a  mechanical  effect,  it  continues  to  be 
produced  as  accurately  and  regularly  as  when  the  engine  is 
moving  slowly. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ilutton,  it  appeared 
that  the  time  of  flight  of  a  cannon-ball,  having  a  range  of 
6,700  feet,  is  one  quarter  of  a  minute. 

The  velocity  was  therefore  26,800  feet  per  minute,  which 
is  equal  to  5  miles  per  minute,  or  300  miles  per  hour. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  railway  train,  moving  at  75 
miles  an  hour,  not  an  uncommon  speed  for  express  trains  to 
attain,  would  have  a  velocity  only  4  times  less  than  a  cannon- 
baU. 

The  momentum  of  such  a  mass,  moving  at  such  a  speed,  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  It  would  amount  to  a  force  equivalent 
to  the  aggregate  force  of  a  number  of  cannon-balls  equal  to 
one  fourth  of  its  own  weight. 

The  consideration  of  the  great  damage  done  to  the  rail- 
way, as  well  as  to  the  rolling  stock,  by  these  extreme 
speeds,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  gratification  whicli  such 
wondrous  performances  naturally  excite.     The  fracture  and 
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wear  of  nub  is  augmented  in  a  very  high  ratio  with  the 
speed;  so  likewise  is  the  wear  of  all  parts  of  the  vehicles 
most  affected,  such  as  wheels,  axles,  &c. 

I  have  shown  that,  at  the  speed  we  have  here  considered, 
a  driving-wheel,  7  feet  in  diameter,  revolves  6  times  per  se- 
cond; but  the  bearing-wheels  of  carriages,  waggons,  and 
vans  are  in  general  only  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  sometimes 
even  less.  Now,  if  a  wheel  of  7  feet  in  diameter  revolve  5 
times  per  second,  a  wheel  3  feet  in  diameter,  proceeding  at 
the  same  speed,  must  revolve  very  nearly  12  times  per 
second. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  action  which  must  take  place  upon 
all  the  wheeb  of  the  vehicles  composing  each  express  train. 

The  expense  attending  such  extreme  speed  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  the  cost  which  attends  the  trains  themselves  to 
which  this  motion  is  imparted.  The  whole  traffic  of  the 
road  b  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  All  other  trains  must 
be  hurried  forward  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  express 
train,  or  detained  in  sidings  to  wait  for  its  passage. 

From  these  causes  gootls  trains,  which  need  not  and  ought 
not  to  move  at  a  speed  of  more  than  16  or  18,  are  frequently 
compelled  to  be  driven  at  30  miles  an  hour  and  upwards. 
Their  average  speed  is  made  up  by  undue  speed  when  in 
motion,  for  the  time  lost  waiting  in  sidings  for  the  progress 
of  express  trains. 

The  damage  done  to  the  road  by  these  causes  is  not 
merely  that  which  arises  from  the  undue  speed  which  must 
occasionally  be  given  to  heavy  goods  trains ;  great  damage 
is  also  done  by  the  frequent  stoppages  of  such  trains. 
When  they  are  stopped,  their  momentum  must  be  spent 
upon  the  rails ;  and  when  they  are  put  in  motion  after- 
wards, and  momentum  imparted  to  them,  the  reaction  pro- 
duced by  their  driving-wheels  on  the  rails  is  another  cause 
of  most  injurious  wear  and  tear. 
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Railway  directors  and  managers  are  deeply  sensible  of 
the  great  damage  sustained  by  the  property  under  their 
care  in  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  and  frequent 
murmurs  and  remonstrances  are  heard  upon  the  subject. 
The  public,  however,  appear  to  be  too  exigent  to  be  suc- 
cessfully resisted.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  long  and  careful 
practical  investigation  into  the  effects  produced  by  the  action 
of  engines  and  carriages  on  railways,  that  the  damage 
sustained  directly  and  indirectly  by  railway  proprietors  in 
consequence  of  express  trains  moving  at  this  extraordinary 
speed,  is  far  greater  than  any  profits  derivable  from  such 
trains  can  cover ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
considered  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  railway  pro- 
prietors would  be  fully  justified,  either  in  laying  a  much 
higher  rate  of  fare  upon  express  trains,  or,  which  would  be 
much  more  advisable  and  more  consistent  with  their  own 
interests,  suppressing  them  altogether. 

The  injurious  effects  proceeding  from  these  causes  would 
have  been  considerably  leas,  if  in  the  original  construction  of 
railways  sufficient  width  had  been  left  in  the  bridges,  tunnels, 
and  other  works  of  art,  for  an  additional  line  of  rails.  If 
this  additional  line  of  rails  had  been  reserved  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  merchandise  traffic  and  the  third-class 
passenger  trains,  with  proper  sidings,  the  main  line,  which 
now  performs  the  entire  work  of  the  railway,  being  re- 
served for  the  fast  passenger  traffic,  less  inconvenience  and 
injury  would  have  arisen  to  the  railway  property,  and  much 
more  expedition,  punctuality,  and  safety  have  been  ensured 
to  the  travelling  public. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  express  trains  without 
noticing  the  danger  of  which  they  arc  productive.  In  rail- 
way traffic,  the  entire  stream  of  transport  ought  to  proceed 
as  much  as  possible  with  an  uniform  speed,  so  that  one  part 
should  be  not  liable  to  overtake  another.     The  greater  the 
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difTerence  of  velocitj  of  the  different  objects  of  transport 
mo?iiig  in  the  same  direction,  and  on  the  same  rails,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  collision ;  and  the  consequences  of 
coUision  are  dangerous  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ference of  velocities  of  the  bodies  which  strike  each  other. 
These  causes  of  danger  and  injury  are  augmented  to  the 
highest  conceivable  degree  hy  the  express  trains.  These 
trains  move  with  an  enormous  and  exceptional  speed.  Col- 
lision becomes  inevitable  unless  a  warning  be  sent  along  the 
line  to  clear  the  waj.  Nor  is  it  always  practicable,  even 
with  the  warning,  to  avert  it. 

An  engine  attached  to  a  goods  train,  for  example,  becomes 
lamed  between  two  stations.  It  is  necessary  to  send  on  to 
the  adjacent  station  for  help,  and  notice  must  be  sent  back 
to  stop  the  following  train.  This  notice  may  in  general  be 
rendered  effectual  to  trains  moving  at  ordinary  speeds,  but 
an  express  train,  moving  at  the  usual  rate  of  such  trains, 
cannot  safely  pull  up  except  within  a  considerable  distance. 
The  chances,  therefore,  of  an  express  train  running  into  a 
disabled  train  upon  the  road  are  very  considerable. 

The  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  diminishes  this  danger ; 
but  to  give  notice  by  the  telegraph  a  message  must  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  station,  wliich  may  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  one  would  discourage  the 
ardour  for  improvement  produced  by  wholesome  competition ; 
but  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  regulate  our  progress 
with  discretion,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  safety 
of  the  public  is  not  less  to  be  considered  than  expedition  of 
travelling. 

The  public,  in  general,  concerns  itself  very  little  with  the 
question  of  safety.  The  traveller  who  desires  to  reach  a 
distant  point  with  speed,  is  seldom  so  well  informed  as  to 
be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  danger  which  must 
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attend  the  attainment  of  his  object ;  and  it  is  necessary  that 
those  who  have  the  control  and  management  of  railways,  and 
who  alone  are  competent  to  appreciate  the  danger,  should 
resist  this  tendency  in  the  public,  which  would  impel  the 
conductors  of  railways  into  a  course  attended  with  serious 
damage  and  loss  to  railway  proprietors,  and  with  no  small 
danger  to  the  travelling  public. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

GOODS   TRAFFIC. 

The  transport  of  merchandise  is  the  branch  of  railway 
business  on  the  due  improvement  and  cultivation  of  which 
the  ultimate  and  durable  success  of  these  vast  enterprises, 
and  the  extent  of  their  public  utility,  will  mainly  depend : 
yet  it  is  a  branch  which  has  been  hitherto  comparatively 
neglected.  The  brilliant  and  unexpected  results  of  the 
business  in  passenger  traffic  have  not  unnaturally  dazzled 
the  public,  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  proprietors,  di- 
rectors, and  managers.  Nothing  has  been  neglected  wliich 
could  contribute  to  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  trans- 
port, and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the  great 
expenses  which  have  been  entailed  on  railway  establishments 
in  affording  the  unexampled  accommodation  of  extreme  speed 
and  frequency  of  departure  have  been  or  can  be  adequately 
repaid  by  any  practicable  extension  of  the  traffic. 

The  transport  of  goods,  though  presenting  less  striking 
phenomena,  is  attended  with  not  less  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  may  soon,  if  duly  cultivated,  become  the  source  of  even 
more  permanent  and  extensive  profits  to  the  railway  esta- 
blishments. But  to  realise  tliese,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
this  branch  of  the  business  should  receive  a  more  profound 
study  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  than  has  hitherto 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  transport  of  goods  is  subject  to 
more  various  and  difficult  conditions  than  tliat  of  passengers. 
If  frequency  of  departure  and  extreme  speed  are  not  so  impe- 
ratively demanded  for  it,  the  accommodation  of  the  tariff,  so 
as  to  render  the  transport  compatible  with  the  commercial 
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conditions  of  the  local  markets,  is  a  subject  out  of  which 
arise  numerous  and  difficult  questions  for  solution ;  and  on  the 
solution  of  these  questions,  and  on  the  due  regulation  and 
graduation  of  the  goods  tariff,  will  depend  altogether  the 
extent  and  the  success  of  this  important  branch  of  railway 
business. 

The  official  reports  of  the  railway  commissioners  and 
directors,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  arc  with  re- 
ference to  the  passenger  traffic,  are  much  more  so  relative 
to  the  traffic  in  merchandise.  If  we  have  not  all  the  neces- 
sary details  of  the  passenger  traffic,  we  are  at  least  informed 
of  tlie  number  of  each  class  booked,  the  gross  receipts,  and 
the  average  tariff,  supplying  data  by  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  approximate  to  those  statistical  details  relating  to 
the  transport  which  ought  to  have  been  supplied  by  direct 
and  accurate  records.  We  are  not  able,  however,  to  do  even 
this  with  reference  to  the  goods  traffic.  The  reports  in 
general  supply  no  information  relative  to  this  branch  of 
railway  business,  except  the  receipts,  and  even  these  are 
given  in  a  lumped  sum,  in  which  is  included  the  revenue 
which  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  objects  not  properly  included 
under  the  head  of  merchandise,  such  as  mails,  parcels,  private 
carriages,  &c. 

To  supply  a  complete  analysis  of  the  goods  business,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  possess  the  following  data. 

1st.  The  quantity  of  each  class  of  goods  booked,  T. 

2ndly.  Their  mileage,  /. 

3dly.  The  number  and  description  of  vehicles  em[)loyed  in 
their  transport,  W. 

4th.  The  mileage  of  these  vehicles,  w. 

By  comparing  the  first  and  second,  we  should  obtain  the 
average  distance  which  each  unit  of  each  class  of  traffic  is 
carried.  This  would  be  done  by  dividing  the  number  ex- 
pressed by  /,  or  the  mileage,  by  the  number  expressed  by 
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Bj  comparing  the  second  with  the  fourth,  we  should 
obtain  the  average  load  carried  by  each  vehicle.  This  would 
be  done  bj  dividing  the  number  expressed  bj  t  by  the 

number  expressed  hj  w : —  (-). 

By  comparing  the  third  and  fourth,  we  should  obtain  the 
average  distance  run  by  each  vehicle  of  transport.  This 
would  be  done  by  dividing  the  number  expressed  by  w  by 

the  number  expressed  by  TV  :  —  (i^)« 

In  this  way,  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  movement 
of  each  class  of  goods  traffic  could  be  inferred  from  simple 
and  clear  data,  which  might  be  easily  recorded. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  classify  the  merchandise,  first, 
according  to  the  description  of  vehicle  in  which  it  is  trans- 
ported ;  and,  secondly,  according  to  its  tariff. 

Special  vehicles  are  appropriated  to  different  descriptions 
of  goods,  as  has  been  already  explained  ;  and,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  cost  of  the  transport  of  each  class  of  goods,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  separate  mileage  account  not 
only  of  each  class  of  traffic,  but  of  each  class  of  vehicle  ap- 
propriated to  its  transport.  The  average  load  carried  by 
each  vehicle  would  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  these 
mileages ;  and  upon  this  average  load  would  depend,  as  will 
be  explained  hereafter,  the  cost  of  the  transport. 

No  general  data  of  this  kind,  or  any  other  data  from 
which  they  can  be  inferred,  are  supplied  in  the  railway  re- 
ports. Reports  somewhat  more  detailed,  however,  appeared 
in  the  returns  published  by  the  railway  commissioners  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30.  1846,  and  June  30. 1847 ;  but, 
owing  to  the  discrepancies  which  appear  in  the  returns  of 
different  companies,  and  to  the  different  senses  in  which  they 
use  the  same  terms,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deduce  any 
general  inferences  from  them.  I  have,  however,  computed 
from  these  returns  the  quantity  of  goods  and  live  stock,  and 
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their  total  mileage,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Jnne  30. 
1847,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Tabulak  Analt«is  of  the  Quantity  of  Goods  and  Live  Stock  Traffic  j 
on   the   Railways  of  the   United    Kingdom   for   Twelve    Months 
ending  June  30.  1 847. 

Merchandise 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs  and  Calves 

DeoominatioD. 

Quantity  or  Number. 

Mileage. 

Tons 
Number 
.  Do. 

Do. 

16,460,599 

584,287 

2,509,529 

615,214 

370,138,271 
17,692,210 
82,096,451 
34,242,281  j 

From  this  we  can  infer  the  average  daily  mileage,  the 
average  distance  over  which  each  unit  of  transport  was 
carried,  and  the  average  number  of  such  units  daily  booked. 
These  are  exhibited  iu  the  following  table  :  — 


Tabulak  Analysis  of  the  daily  Traffic  in  Good.%  and  of  the  DiKtance 
carried   on   the    Railways   of  the    United    Kingdom   for    Twelve 
Months  ending  June  30.  1 847.                                                                i 

Merchandise     -     tons 
Cattle  -       •     number 
Sheep  -        -          f* 
Pigs  and  calves     „ 

Average  Nuinl>eT 

of  Umu  booked 

daily. 

Average 

daily 
Mileage. 

Average  Distance  > 
travelled  per  Unit 
booked. 

45,097 
1,600 
6,875 
1,685 

1,014,077 

48,471 

224,922 

93,813 

22-5 
30-3 
32-7 
55-7 

The  result  of  this  table  will  be  as  unexpected  as  were 
those  obtained  by  analogous  calculations  with  respect  to  the 
passenger  traffic.  The  average  distance  through  which  mer- 
chandise was  transported,  22^  miles,  is  much  less  than  might 
have  been  expected,  or  than  would  have  taken  place  under  the 
operation  of  a  properly  graduated  tariff.  It  is  evident  from 
this,  that  the   tariff  is  prohibitory  for  a  greater  average 
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distance  than  about  20  miles.  It  would  be  interesting,  if 
we  possessed  the  requisite  data,  to  applj  a  like  investigation 
to  the  Tarious  classes  of  merchandise,  so  as  to  ascertain  what 
classes  are  transported  to  the  greatest  distances;  but  the 
reports  supply  us  with  no  data  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  curious,  also,  that  the  pigs  and  calves  are  transported 
to  an  average  distance  so  much  greater  than  the  cattle  and 
sheep. 

As  we  have  already  observed  with  respect  to  the  traffic 
in  passengers,  the  average  distances  which  the  goods  were 
transported  is  found  to  vary,  within  very  wide  limits,  on 
different  lines  of  railway.  I  give,  in  the  following  table,  the 
results  of  a  calculation  made  upon  the  returns  for  eleven  dif- 
ferent railways,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 
1847,  showing  the  average  distances  which  each  ton  of  goods 
was  transported  on  the  several  lines  therein  mentioned  in 
that  year. 


Tabular  Akalysis  of  the  average  Distances  which  each  Ton  of  Goods 
was  transported  on  the  under-mentioned  Railways,  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ending  June  SO.  1847. 


Name  of  Railway. 


j  London  and  North- Western    - 

,  Great  Western       -         -         -         - 

!  Midland 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 

London  and  Cambridge 

London  and  Colchester  -         -         - 
]  Bristol  and  Birmingham 
I  Ix>ndon  and  South- Western    - 

York  and  Newcastle        -         -         - 
'  York  and  North  Midland 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
\  All  the  remaining  lines 

Totals  and  averages     - 


Tom  of 
Goods. 


TotAl  Mileage.^ 


Average 
Disunce 

carried 
per  Ton. 


1,411,080 
371,327 

1,195,177 
156,930 
236,463 
83,364 
254,038 
148,415 

1,847.689 
446,181 
597,262 

9,712,673 


98,428,462 
19,007,395 
37,626,074 

12,493,632 

3,172,898 

8.809,052 

7,023,005 

29,436,800 

12,134,231 

17,974,432 

120,687,965 


16,460,599  370,188,271 


69-75 

5118 

31-48 

21-37 

52-9 

3810 

34-69 

47-39 

15  97 

27  19 

30  09 

12-32 


22-50 
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Although  we  possess  no  data  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  goods  booked  for  any  period  of  long  dura- 
tion, nor  even  any  direct  record  of  the  mileage  of  the  goods 
traffic,  we  can  nevertheless  approximate  to  the  latter  by 
combining  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  receipts  with  the 
average  tariff  per  ton  per  mile.  By  subducting  the  esti- 
mated revenue  proceeding  from  mails,  parcels,  carriages,  and 
horses,  from  the  gross  totals  given  in  the  official  returns 
for  them  and  the  goods,  we  obtain  approximate  estimates 
of  the  revenue  proceeding  from  goods.  It  appears  also 
that,  the  average  tariff  being  taken  at  1*67  d.  per  ton  per 
mile,  the  annual  and  average  daily  mileage  of  the  goods  for 
the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  December  1848  was  as 
follows :  — 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Goods  Traffic  on  the  liailways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  De- 
cenaber  31.  1848. 


Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1843  - 

1844  - 

1845  - 
1846- 
1847- 
1848  . 

31.    1848  . 


»» 


f» 


»f 


n 


Six   months  ending 


Dec. 


Total  Mileac«* 


161,865,276 
185  239,340 
262,600,039 
338,674,622 
409,392,412 
530,983,310 
309,118,238 


Average  dailjr 
Mileage. 


443,466 

507,477 

719.452 

927376 

1,121,623 

1,454,749 

1,693,798 


Not  possessing  any  return  of  the  quantity  of  goods  booked, 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  average  distances  over  which 
each  ton  was  transported  in  each  successive  year. 

The  comparative  rates  of  increase  of  the  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  for  the  last  six  years  and  a  half  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  table :  — 
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Tamlk.  shoving  the  comparative  Rates  at  which  the  average  daily 
Traffic  in  Passengers  and  Goods  has  augmented  on  the  Railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending 
December  SI.  1848. 


Total  IncTCMe  on  the 
iHltnLx 


Twelve  mootbs  ending  June  30. 1844 

1«»45 
IB46 
IW7 
„  1848 

{Six  mocttbs   ending  Dec.  31.    1848 


fft 


Faa»emgrr». 
183.1*74 
40G.1M6 
1,148.912 
1.170,106 
1.449.M6 
1,831.294 


Goad*. 
64.011 

275.986 

484,410 

678.0.^7 

1.011.283 

1.250.332 


iDcresaed  Perccntac* 

on  the  arcnf*  dail* 

MUmc*  orT8««-3. 


Pttatngm. 
Il-N 
14- 
21 
21 


•0 
■1 
•8 


24  0 
27-7 


Goodt. 
14-4 
62-3 
1091 
153-0 
2280 
282-0 


The  results  of  this  table  are  perhaps  more  striking  than 
any  of  the  various  calculations  which  we  have  hitherto 
deduced  from  the  statistical  data  of  railways.  It  appears 
from  these,  that  while  the  passenger  traffic,  during  the  period 
of  six  years  and  a  half  previous  to  Dec.  31.  1848,  increased 
scarcely  28  per  cent,  the  goods  traffic  was  augmented  282 
per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  traffic  of  merchandise  being 
thus  tenfold  that  of  passengers. 

It  will  be  also  observed,  that  in  tlie  year  1847  compared 
with  1846,  while  no  increase  took  place  on  the  passenger 
traffic,  there  was  an  increase  of  44  per  cent,  on  the  goods 
traffic. 

If  a  proper  record  had  been  kept  of  the  mileage  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  goods-carrying  stock,  we  should  have 
been  able,  by  a  compari.son  of  this  with  the  mileage  of  the 
goods  themselves,  to  infer  with  accuracy  the  average  amount 
of  useful  load  carried  by  each  class  of  vehicle  ;  but  no  such 
mileage  having  been  observed  or  recorded,  we  are  forced  to 
accept  the  best  estimates,  rough  and  approximate  as  they 
are,  which  can  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Capt.  Huish,  by  exten- 
sive observations  made  on  the  goods  traffic  of  the  North- 
western Railway,  has  found  that  the  average  loads  of  the 
goods  waggons  which  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  chief 
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station  of  that  railway  is  2|  tons.  If,  in  the  absence  of  more 
accurate  returns,  we  adopt  this  as  the  general  estimate  of  the 
average  loads  of  the  goods  waggons,  we  can  deduce  their 
average  mileage  by  dividing  the  mileage  of  the  goods  them- 
selves by  2:^. 

It  appears  also,  as  we  have  shown  in  Chap.  VI.,  from  the 
report  of  Capt.  Huish,  that  the  average  number  of  waggons 
forming  a  goods  train  on  the  North- Western  lines  of  railway 
is  26.  But  it  is  probable,  from  the  very  active  traffic  of 
these  lines,  that  this  is  above  the  general  average.  We 
shall  therefore  take  the  average  number  of  waggons  com- 
posing a  goods  train,  upon  the  average  of  all  tlie  Englisli 
railways,  at  22. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  the  mileage  of  the 
goods -carrying  stock  and  that  of  the  goods  engines,  cal- 
culating each  approximatively  in  this  manner :  — 


Tabular  Analysis  showing  the  Total  daily  Mileage  of  the  Goods 
Waggons  and  of  the  Goods  Engines  on  the  English  Uailwa}s  for 
Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 


Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1843  - 


n 


n 


>• 


>t 


>• 


t* 


n 


♦» 


Six   months   ending    Dec.  31. 


ToUl  daily 

MilMgf  of 

GootU  W<ig){uii>. 

Total  dally 

Ml  !•«»!;«•  of 

Good*  Kiiginri 

1843  - 

197,096 

8.959 

1844- 

255,544 

11,615 

1845  - 

319,756 

14.535 

1846- 

412,388 

18,745 

1847  - 

498,500 

22,659 

1848  - 

6i6,556 

29,389 

1848- 

752.796 

34,218 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  distances  travelled  daily  by  the 
goods  trains  on  the  English  railways  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1848,  amounted  to  nearly  once  and  a  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  enormous  amount  of 
transport  of  merchandise,  as  executed  by  steam  on  railways, 
with  the  amount  of  horse  power  which  would  be  necessary 
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to  perform  the  same  service,  were  it  practicable,  by  waggons 
and  common  roads. 

The  experience  of  carriers  shows  that  in  waggon  trans- 
port, a  horse  must  be  allowed  for  each  ton  of  goods  trans- 
ported, and  that  with  this  power  a  waggon  may  travel  about 
20  miles  a  day.  The  number  of  horses,  therefore,  requisite 
to  execute  a  given  traffic,  will  be  found  by  dividing  the 
daily  mileage  of  the  tons  of  goods  by  20.  Taking,  therefore, 
the  daily  mileage  of  the  goods  for  the  six  months  ending 
31st  December,  1848,  we  find  that  to  execute  it  by  horse 
power  in  waggons,  with  a  speed  of  about  3  miles  an  hour, 
would  require  the  employment  of  84,689  horses. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  progressive  increase  of  the  goods 
traffic  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  railways 
daring  the  last  seven  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
done  with  relation  to  the  passenger  traffic  in  the  last  Chapter. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given,  in  the  second  column, 
as  before,  the  length  of  railway  which  was  under  traffic  in 
each  successive  year  ;  and,  in  the  third  column,  the  average 
number  of  tons  of  goods  per  mile  transported  upon  it,  the 
numbers  in  this  column  being  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  mileage  of  the  goods  by  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
open. 


Tabular  Comparison*  of  the  progressive  Development  of  the  Rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Movement  of  Goods  upon 

\      them  during  the  Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 

1 
Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 843 

Miles 
open. 

Number 

of  Tons 

carrit>d 

per  Mile. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

1857 

238 

• 

. 

1844;  1952        260 

9-25 

• 

!                        „                       „              1845  2148        335 

28-80 

. 

'                        „                       „              1846  244r      381 

13-75 

. 

I                        „                       „              1847  3036        370 

- 

2-90 

1848 

3816 

382 

3-25 

. 

,  Six    months    ending    Dec.    31.    1848 

5007 

338 

- 

11-50 
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The  goods  traffic  therefore,  in  common  with  the  passenger 
traffic,  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  railways.  It  appears  by  table  p.  183-4.  that  the  pas- 
senger traffic  per  mile  continued  to  increase  until  June 
1846,  but  a  decrease  was  manifested  in  the  jear  ending 
June  1847.  The  same  result  is  obtained  on  the  goods. 
In  the  case  of  the  goods,  however,  there  was  again  a  relative 
increase  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June  1848,  while  there 
was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  same  year  in  the  relative 
amount  of  passenger  traffic. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  follows  that  neither  the  traffic  in 
passengers  nor  goods  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  railways,  but  that  the  relative  falling  off  in  the  passenger 
business  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  goods  ;  while  the 
absolute  increase  of  the  amount  of  goods  business,  without 
reference  to  the  length  of  railway  open,  has  been  tenfold 
that  of  passenger  business. 

To  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  traffic,  whether  in 
passengers  or  in  goods,  on  any  system  of  railways,  it  is  not 
enough,  however  useful  it  may  be  in  itself,  to  give  general 
averages,  either  in  reference  to  a  given  period  of  time,  as  a 
year,  or  in  reference  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  line  or  lines. 
The  traffic  is  not  only  distributed  unequally  with  relation  to 
time,  but  also  with  relation  to  space.  The  quantity  executed 
in  different  months  is  different,  and  the  quantity  carried  on 
different  sections  of  the  line  still  more  so.  Complete  returns 
would  supply  us  with  data  by  which  we  could  exhibit  the 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  traffic  at  diffi;rent  epochs,  and 
on  different  sections  of  the  line;  but  none  of  the  returns 
published  by  the  English  railways,  which  are  accessible  to 
us,  supply  the  means  of  doing  this.  As  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  the  reports  of  foreign  railways  are  much 
more  ample  and  explicit ;  and  illustrations  of  the  variation  to 
which  the  traffic  is  subject,  in  passengers  and  goods,  in  the 
different  months  of  the  year,  and  upon  the  diffierent  sections 
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of  the  lines  on  some  foreign  railways^   will  be  found  in 
succeeding  Chapters. 

The  statistical  reports  of  the  railway  commissioners  for 
1847  are,  however,  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  us  to  deduce 
from  them  the  average  daily  mileage  of  the  goods  traffic  on 
several  of  the  principal  railways,  so  as  to  affi)rd  some  degree 
of  comparison  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  traffic  in 
merchandise  on  different  parts  of  the  network  of  railways 
which  overspread  the  country.  In  the  following  table  I 
have  given,  in  the  first  column,  the  length  of  the  railways 
open,  therein  named ;  in  the  second,  the  average  daily 
mileage  of  the  tons  of  goods  carried  upon  them ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  average  quantity  per  mile  on  each  line  of  railway. 


Tabular  Analysis  showing  the  average  daily  Mileage  of  Tons  of 
Goods,  and  the  average  Number  of  Tons  carried  daily  per  Mile, 
on  the  under-mentioned  Ilailways  during  the  Twelve  Months  ending 
June  30.  1847. 


London  and  North- Western  - 

Great  Western      -         -         -         -         . 

Midland       ------ 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 

London  and  Cambridge  1  -c    a.       r»       »• 
T      J  J  r^  I  u    .       f  Eastern  Counties 

London  and  Colchester  J 

Bristol  and  Birmingham 

London  and  South -Western  - 

York  and  Newcastle      .... 

York  and  North  Midland 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

All  the  remaining  lines 


Number 

or  Miles 

open. 

Averaee 

daily 
Mileage. 

Average 
Number  ol 
TonB  car- 
ried daily 
per  Mile. 

428 

269,6.^9 

631 

245 

52,075 

212 

283 

103,085 

364 

135 

9,187 

68 

182 

42,919 

235 

85 

24,132 

283 

190 

19,241 

101 

229 

80,651 

352 

175 

33,244 

190 

108 

49,240 

456 

976 

330,650 

338 

From  this  table  it  follows,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  proportion  of  traffic  in  goods  to  the  length  of  the 
lines  open  is  extremely  variable ;  on  the  London  and 
Brighton  the  traffic  being  at  the  rate  of  only  68  tons  per 
mile,  while  on  the  London  and  North-Western  it  is  631. 
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The  immense  activity  of  the  traffic  on  the  English  rail- 
wajs,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  affords  employment  to  in- 
dustry, may  be  in  some  degree  calculated  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  number  and  class  of  persons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  one  company  alone,  the  North-Western  :  — 

Secretaries  -.<--.  2 

General  managers    -             -             -            .  1 

Superintendents       ....  3 

Resident  engineers  .             -             .             .  2 

Clerks          -----  966 

Police  constables      -             -             -             -  701 

Engineers  and  stokers           -             •             -  7S8 

Porters        .....  3,054 

ArtiBcers     .....  3,347 

Labourers    .....  1,452 


10,266 


The  number  of  horses  employed  in  the  local  delivery  of 
goods  is  612,  and  the  number  of  vans  256. 

This,  however,  is  independent  of  the  goods  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Pickford  and  Chaplin,  the  former  of  whom  em- 
ployed nearly  800  clerks  and  porters,  400  horses,  and  upwards 
of  150  vehicles. 

This  company  possesses  438  miles  of  railway,  and  supplies 
the  locomotive  power  for  about  200  miles  more.  It  there- 
fore employs  about  23  persons  per  mile  of  its  own  lines. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

THE   EXPENSES. 

The  tendency  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  is  to  render  the 
cost  of  production  more  and  more  independent  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  article  produced.  In  the  infancy  of  industry 
the  application  of  labour  is  simple,  and  the  quantity  of 
production  is  always  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  labour  itself. 
The  knitter  who  produces  in  ten  hours  a  pair  of  stockings, 
with  the  consumption  of  a  certain  weight  of  thread,  will 
produce  two  pair  of  stockings  in  twenty  hours,  with  the  con- 
sumption of  double  the  quantity  of  thread  ;  three  pair  in  thirty 
hours,  with  the  consumption  of  three  times  the  quantity  of 
thread,  and  so  on ;  and  the  cost  of  the  stockings  produced, 
representing  the  wages  of  the  labour  and  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  will  be  in  the  exact  proportion  of  these,  and  will, 
consequently,  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of  pairs 
which  have  been  made.  Thus  three  pairs  will  cost  pre- 
cisely three  times,  ten  pair  ten  times,  and  one  hundred 
pair  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  one  pair,  and  so  on. 

But  as  the  art  improves,  and  the  demand  for  stockings 
becomes  more  extensive,  invention  is  stimulated,  and  a 
machine  is  contrived  and  constructed,  by  which  the  labour 
of  the  knitter  is  exchanged  for  that  of  the  weaver,  and  the 
number  of  pairs  of  stockings  which  can  be  produced  by  the 
same  expenditure  of  labour  is  largely  multiplied.  Their 
cost,  therefore,  so  far  as  depends  on  the  consumption  of 
labour,  is  proportionally  diminished.  But  this  advantage  is 
purchased  by  a  large  expenditure,  preparatory  to  the  fa- 
brication, in  the  construction  and  purchase  of  the  stocking- 
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loom.  Bj  this  loom  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs 
of  stockings  will  be  fabricated ;  and  the  cost  of  the  loom, 
being  divided  among  so  enormous  a  number  of  articles, 
almost  vanishes  from  the  price  of  any  single  one. 

Another  step  in  the  progress  of  invention  supersedes  the 
weaver  himself.  A  power-loom  is  invented,  by  which  the 
process  of  weaving  is  completed,  independently  of  manual 
labour,  by  an  engine  deriving  its  motion  directly  from  some 
physical  agent,  such  as  steam  or  water. 

As  another  striking  example  of  this  principle,  we  may 
refer  to  the  book  now  in  the  hand  of  the  reader. 

In  the  infancy  of  literature  books  were  multiplied  by 
copyists,  and  their  cost  was  in  the  exact  proportion  of  their 
number.  One  hundred  copies  of  a  book  like  this  would  hnve 
cost  precisely  one  hundred  times  the  price  at  which  a  singh* 
copy  could  be  procured.  Moveable  types  were  invented,  and 
now  a  larger  amount  of  preparatory  labour  and  machinery 
is  employed,  before  the  production  of  even  a  single  copy  can 
take  place ;  but  when  the  types  are  set  and  the  printing- 
press  ready  to  work,  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  copies 
can  be  produced  at  a  less  expense  than  would  previously  have 
been  incurred  in  the  production  of  a  single  copy. 

The  ultimate  point  of  perfection  to  which  this  progress 
tends,  is  to  render  the  cost  of  production  of  each  individual 
article  precisely  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  quantity 
produced.  This  is,  however,  a  limit  to  which  it  is  probable 
improvement  can  never  actually  attain ;  and  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  objects  of  industry,  at  present,  may  al- 
ways be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
quite  independent  of  the  number  of  articles  produced,  and 
being,  therefore,  equally  divided  among  them,  will  render 
one  element  of  their  price  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  number ;  but  still  there  will  be  another  component, 
which,  depending  on  the  direct  application  of  manual  or 
other   labour,  and  on  the   immediate  consumption  of  raw 
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material,  will  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of  articles 
produced.  The  greater  the  perfection  to  which  art  attains, 
the  greater  will  be  the  former  and  the  less  the  latter  part  of 
the  cost.  In  the  case  of  the  power-loom  above  mentioned, 
the  second  element  of  price  is  reduced  to  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  labour  being  very  nearly  if  not  altogether  su- 
perseded. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  transport 
within  the  last  century. 

Before  the  construction  of  roads,  the  transport  of  persons 
and  goods  on  pack-horses  was  a  simple  application  of  labour, 
and  the  cost  of  transport  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
quantity.  Roads  were  then  constructed,  and  wheel-car- 
riages employed.  By  the  preparatory  cost  thus  incurred, 
transport  was  so  facilitated,  that  the  same  labour  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  a  multiplied  quantity  of  it.  The  cost  of  the 
roads  and  the  improved  carriages  being  divided  among  the 
increased  quantity  of  transport,  gave  an  element  of  its  cost, 
which  was  inversely  as  its  quantity ;  but  still  the  labour  of 
traction  remained  simple,  and  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
quantity  of  locomotion  effected. 

A  further  improvement  produced  the  railway  and  the 
locomotive  engine.  Here  an  expense  of  an  immense  amount 
is  incurred  before  a  single  object  can  be  transported.  Ex- 
tensive lines  of  road,  attended  by  works  of  art  of  prodigious 
magnitude  and  cost,  are  formed.  Large  buildings  are  pro- 
vided for  stations,  and,  in  fine,  a  stock  of  engines  and 
carriages  is  fabricated.  All  these  expenses  are  incurred 
preparatory  to  locomotion,  and  must  be  divided  among  the 
quantity  of  transport  executed.  Indeed,  the  mere  labour  or 
expenditure  of  mechanical  power  necessary  to  transport  the 
objects  of  traffic  from  point  to  point  along  the  road  forms 
the  most>  insignificant  item  of  the  entire  cost ;  and  this  item 
alone  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  transport. 
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We  should  not,  therefore,  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we 
stated  that  this  great  improvement  in  the  art  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  transport  in  a  ratio  which  is  very  nearly  the 
inverse  of  the  quantity  of  transport  executed. 

When  the  question  was  agitated  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  uniform  system  of  postage,  the  public  was 
startled  by  the  paradox  that  the  transmission  of  a  letter  or 
despatch  was  attended  with  the  same  cost,  whether  it  were 
expedited  ten  miles  or  five  hundred. 

Nevertheless  it  was  demonstrated,  by  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic,  that  the  difference  of  expense  was  a 
sum  so  utterly  evanescent  in  amount,  as  to  confer  practical 
truth  on  the  principle  on  which  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  rate  of  postage  was  claimed.  In  a  word,  it  was  made 
manifest  that  the  cost  of  transmission  of  letters  was  practi- 
cally independent  of  the  distance  to  which  they  were  con- 
veyed. 

If  any  one  should  maintain  that  the  same  principle  equally 
prevails  in  railway  transport,  he  would  certainly  commit  an 
error  ;  but  any  one  who  should  affirm  that  such  a  principle 
had  no  application  at  all  in  this  case,  would  commit  a  scarcely 
less  grave  one. 

The  transmission  of  letters  and  despatches  differs  from  the 
transmission  of  persons  and  goods  only  in  the  weight  of  the 
objects  carried.  In  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  there  is  a 
part  of  the  cost  attending  the  transmission,  which  is  quite 
independent  of  the  expenses  of  transport  properly  so  called, 
limiting  the  term  transport  to  the  mere  locomotion  or  trans- 
lation of  the  person  or  object  from  place  to  place. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  letters,  the  part  of  the  expense  which 
is  independent  of  the  mere  cost  of  conveyance,  bears  so  im- 
mense a  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  the  latter  may  be 
wholly  disregarded. 

In  the  case  of  the  transport  of  persons  and  goods  this  is 
not  so,  bat  nevertbeleM^  even  in  this  case,  there  is  an  item 
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of  the  expenses  which  has  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  loco- 
motion, and  which  is  therefore  the  same  whether  the  person 
or  thing  transported  be  carried  ten  miles  or  five  hundred 
miles.  This  item  of  expense,  to  whatever  it  maj  be  related, 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  distance,  and  is  chargeable 
equally  on  objects  transmitted  to  great  or  small  distances. 

An  analysis  of  the  past  expenses  of  a  railway  may  have 
two  objects, — retrospective  and  prospective. 

Considered  retrospectively,  its  purpose  can  only  be  the 
adjustment  of  accounts,  an  object  which  has  no  relation  to 
onr  present  purpose. 

Considered  prospectively,  such  an  analysis  has  the  most 
important  purposes. 

1st.  It  supplies  the  grounds  of  an  estimate  of  future  ex- 
penses. 

2nd.  It  supplies  the  basis  of  a  future  tariff. 

To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  future  expenses  of  a  railway 
is  easy,  provided  the  expenses  of  past  years  properly  classi- 
fied be  known.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic  remain 
the  same,  the  expenses  must  necessarily  also  remain  unal- 
tered ;  and  the  actual  amount  expended  in  the  past  year  may 
be  transferred  unchanged  into  the  estimate  of  the  coming 
year. 

But  if  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic,  or  the  extent  of 
line  to  be  worked,  be  changed,  then  modifications  must  be 
made  in  the  estimates  for  each  branch  of  the  service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  anticipated  change  in  the  traffic. 

But  the  analysis  required  for  the  second  purpose  above 
mentioned,  to  supply  the  basis  of  a  tarifi*,  must  be  one  of  a 
much  more  elaborate  and  a  very  different  sort.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  be  informed  of  the  gross 
sums  expended  under  the  usual  heads  of  expenditure,  such 
as  direction  and  management,  way  and  works,  locomotive 
power,  &C.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  with  some 
degree  of  precision,  the  expense  which  has  attended  in  past 
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years  the  transport  of  each  class  of  traffic,  such  expenses 
being  obviously  the  first  condition  upon  which  a  tariff  can 
be  based. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  tariff  may  be  constructed 
80  as  to  produce  a  gross  amount  of  receipts  greater  than  the 
gross  amount  of  expenses,  and  thus  on  the  whole  to  yield 
an  annual  profit  to  the  enterprise  ;  and  yet  that  such  tariff 
may  be  one  most  unjust  towards  those  who  employ  the 
railway,  and  most  disadvantageous  to  those  who  own  it.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  tariff  produce  on  the  whole  an  annual 
balance  in  favour  of  the  railway.  It  is  indispensable  that 
such  a  balance  should  be  produced  independently  on  each 
class  of  objects  transported.  Thus  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  total  receipts  may  exceed  the  expenses,  while  the 
receipts  arising  from  any  one  or  two  classes  of  objects  of 
transport  may  fall  considerably  short  of  the  expenses  at- 
tending these  branches.  In  such  a  case  the  profit  realised 
by  the  railway  would  result  from  a  balance  of  profit  and 
loss,  of  the  profit  on  one  class  of  transport  more  than  oblite- 
rating the  loss  on  another. 

Such  a  result  would  arise  either  from  the  exaction  of  a 
tariff,  in  which  some  objects  would  be  overtaxed,  while 
others  would  be  underrated,  or  by  the  railway  undertaking 
to  transport  objects  incapable  of  bearing  the  expenses  of 
carriage. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  to  obtain  from  the  investigation 
of  the  past  expenses  the  conditions  which  ought  to  deter- 
mine a  future  tariff,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  classify  the 
expenses  under  the  usual  heads  already  mentioned,  but  to 
dissect  each  branch  of  expenditure,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
share  which  each  class  of  traffic  has  had  in  pro<lucing  it. 

Although  it  may  be  true  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  tariff, 
it  may  not  be  expedient  in  all  cases  to  exact  from  the 
various  objects  of  tpiffic  the  same  proportion  of  profit,  yet 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  never  can  be  right,  as  a  permanent 
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measure,  to  transport  any  object  of  traffic  at  a  loss.  Now, 
how  can  it  be  known  whether  a  railway  transport  this  or 
that  class  of  traffic  at  a  loss,  or  not,  unless  the  proportion  of 
expenses  caused  by  such  class  of  traffic  is  known  ? 

Again,  the  gross  profits  of  a  railway,  like  all  other  com- 
mercial enterprises,  being  made  up  of  a  large  aggregate  of 
small  profits,  it  will  happen  that  the  amount  of  the  gross 
profits  may  be  increased  by  the  diminution  of  the  small 
profits.  Thus,  for  example,  the  total  profits  derivable  from 
passengers  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  diminishing  the 
profit  derivable  on  each  single  passenger.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain point  at  which  the  profit  per  passenger  may  be  fixed,  so 
as  to  afibrd  a  maximum  of  aggregate  profit.  Above  that 
point,  though  the  profit  per  passenger  will  be  augmented^ 
the  aggregate  profit  will  be  diminished,  because  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  will  be  diminished  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  profit  per  passenger  is  augmented.  Below  that 
point,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profit  per  passenger  will  be 
diminished  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  is  augmented,  and  there  will  be  again  a  diminution 
of  the  aggregate  profits.  The  skill  of  the  administration  is 
evinced  by  so  adjusting  the  tariff"  as  to  hit  this  nice  point; 
but  how  can  such  an  adjustment  be  effected,  unless  it  be 
previously  known  what  the  transport  of  each  passenger  costs  ? 

Like  observations  will  be  applicable  to  every  other  class  of 
objects  transported  ;  and  it  is  evidently  indispensable  to  the 
good  management  of  a  railway  establishment,  that  those  who 
direct  it  should  be  in  possession  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  transport  of  each  class  of  traffic. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  knowledge  can  only  be 
possessed  for  past  years,  and  that  for  these  it  is  a  matter  of 
difficult  and  intricate  calculation.  It  may  be  further  ob- 
jected, that,  even  when  obtained,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
cost  of  such  transport  for  coming  years  will  be  the  same  as 
for  past  years,  since  the  change  in  the  quantity  and   pro- 
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portion  of  the  various  classes  of  traffic  may  change  the  cost 
of  their  respective  transport 

This  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  past  experience  of 
railway  traffic  supplies  means  of  approximation  more  or  less 
close  to  the  cost  of  the  future  transport.  In  short,  such 
data  enable  the  managers  of  a  railway  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  traffic  for  each  successive  year  sufficiently 
accurate  for  practical  guidance,  and  certainly  accurate 
enough  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  which  would 
produce  the  irregularities  and  inequalities  above  referred  ta 

But  these,  important  as  they  are,  form  but  a  small  part  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
expenses.  Such  an  analysis  alone  will  supply  the  data 
necessary  for  all  ameliorations  in  the  organisation  of  the 
management  of  the  traffic.  For  example,  if  it  be  desired  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  advantageous  to  attract  increased 
traffic  to  the  railway,  by  multiplying  the  departures  or  in- 
creasing the  number  of  trains,  a  question  of  a  delicate  and 
difficult  nature  arises.  By  multiplying  the  departures,  though 
the  traffic  will  be  augmented,  the  load  drawn  by  each  engine 
will  diminish  as  well  as  the  load  borne  by  each  vehicle.  The 
proportion  of  the  profitable  to  the  dead  weight  will  be  dimi- 
nished, not  only  as  regards  the  engine,  but  also  as  regards 
the  vehicles  of  transport. 

By  diminishing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  de- 
partures, the  quantity  of  traffic  carried  will  be  diminished ; 
but  the  quantity  drawn  by  each  engine  and  borne  by  each 
vehicle  of  transport  will  be  augmented.  On  the  one  side,  a 
gain  is  obtained  by  the  increased  amount  of  traffic ;  on  the 
other,  a  gain  is  obtained  by  the  increased  ratio  of  the  pro* 
fitable  load  to  the  dead  weght.  Between  these  two  a  balance 
must  be  ascertained.  The  point  must  be  established  at 
which  the  multiplication  or  the  diminution  of  the  trains 
ought  to  stop.    Now  this  cannot  be  accomplished  unless 
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those  who  have  the  control  of  the  railway  are  in  a  condition 
to  e&j  what  the  cost  of  each  object  of  traffic  is  when  the 
trains  are  multiplied,  and  what  the  reduced  cost  is  when 
thej  are  diminished.  In  one  case,  the  gain  will  be  found  bj 
subducting  the  increased  cost  of  the  diminished  loads  of  the 
more  numerous  trains  from  the  augmented  results  of  the  in- 
creased traffic.  In  the  other  case,  the  profit  will  be  esti- 
mated by  subducting  the  diminished  cost  of  the  increased 
loads  of  the  less  multiplied  trains  from  the  diminished  results 
of  the  lesser  traffic. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 

The  reader  who  has  not  been  intimately  conversant  with 
railway  affairs,  will  probably  be  startled  at  being  told  that, 
important  as  such  an  investigation  is,  it  has  never  been 
attempted  by  the  managers  of  English  railways.  We  are 
indebted,  however,  to  some  foreign  engineers  and  economists 
for  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

The  Belgian  railways  more  especially,  being  organised 
and  worked  by  the  government  of  that  country,  and  the  most 
minute  details  of  their  expenditure  being  made  public,  have 
supplied  valuable  dula  for  such  inquiry.  M.  Belpaire,  one 
of  the  engineers  connected  with  the  department  of  public 
works,  has  made  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  based  upon 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Belgian  railways  for  1844. 
This  inquiry,  which  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  has  been 
published  by  order  of  the  Belgian  government. 

M.  Jullien,  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  has  also 
published  a  series  of  papers  on  the  distribution  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  railway  in  the  "  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,** 
and  other  periodicals. 

M.  Teisserenc,  central  coniimissary  of  government  in  the 
French  railway  department ;  M.  Prestat,  railway  commissary 
of  the  French  government ;  and  M.  Legoyt,  of  the  statistical 
bureau  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  France,  have  seve- 
rally contributed,  in  various  essays,  to  this  investigation  ; 
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but,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  nothing  has  been  done  or 
written  in  England  on  this  subject. 

I  have  therefore  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  devote  a 
large  space  to  the  present  analysis. 

The  problem  which  I  propose,  then,  for  solution,  is  to  as- 
certain the  connection  between  the  expenses  incurred  by  a 
railway  establishment  and  the  services  which  such  railway 
establishment  performs  for  the  public  ;  in  other  words,  how 
much  of  such  sum  expended  by  the  company  ought  to  be  de- 
bited to  this  or  that  object  of  traffic. 

The  remoteness  of  several  of  the  expenses  from  the  ser- 
vices to  which  they  are  ultimately  conducive,  renders  such 
an  inquiry  difficult,  and  the  distribution  of  the  expenses  may 
be  in  some  cases  more  or  less  arbitrary ;  but  still  the 
problem  admits  of  a  solution  sufficiently  definite  for  practical 
purposes. 

If  only  one  sort  of  objects  were  transported  upon  a  rail- 
way, and  all  the  units  of  that  sort  were  transported  over  the 
same  distance,  and  carried  with  the  same  speed,  then  the 
distribution  of  the  expenses  among  the  traffic  would  have  no 
difficulty,  however  complicated  these  expenses  might  be;  for 
we  should  only  have  to  take  them  in  the  gross,  and  to  <livide 
their  aggregate  by  the  number  of  units  of  traffic  transported. 
Such  a  division  would  be  strictly  and  evidently  a[)plicable, 
inasmuch  as  precisely  the  same  service  would  have  been 
performed  towards  each  unit  transported. 

But  suppose  that  the  objects  transported,  though  all  of 
the  same  kind,  are  carried  over  diffiirent  distances,  some  being 
carried  only  one  mile,  and  some  a  hundred,  we  have  im- 
mediately a  serious  cause  of  difference  of  cost.  It  will 
presently  appear  that  the  cost  of  transporting  an  object  a 
hundred  miles  is  by  no  means  one  hundred  times  the  cost  of 
transporting  an  object  one  mile.  In  apportioning  the  ex- 
penses, therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  classify  the  objects 
according  to  the  distances  to  which  they  are  transported, 
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and  to  charge  the  expenses  upon  them  in  a  ratio  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  influence  which  difference  of  distance  produces 
in  the  expenses  of  executing  the  transport. 

But  let  us  next  suppose  that  the  objects  transported^ 
though  of  the  same  kind,  require  to  be  carried  with  different 
speeds.  In  this  case  thej  must  be  again  divided  into  classes, 
inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  transport  for  the  same  distance 
augments  with  the  speed. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  objects  transported  are 
not  of  the  same  kind,  and,  consequently,  that  they  require 
different  sorts  of  vehicles.  Thus,  suppose  they  consist  of 
passengers  and  merchandise,  all  the  merchandise,  however, 
being  still  of  the  same  kind,  and  all  the  passengers  de- 
manding the  same  accommodation.  It  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  two  separate  descriptions  of  carriage  ;  one 
adapted  to  the  passengers,  the  other  to  the  goods.  The  loads 
transported  by  these  carriages  will  necessarily  be  different, 
and  their  transport  will  be  attended  with  different  expenses. 

In  fine,  let  us  imagine  that  the  passengers  to  be  trans- 
ported consist  of  different  classes,  requiring  different  accom- 
modation :  some  demanding  a  luxurious  carriage  and  a 
superabundance  of  room,  a  few  only  being  carried  in  each 
vehicle ;  another  class  requiring  less  accommodation  and 
less  luxury,  and  being  content  to  be  stowed  in  greater 
number  in  each  carriage  ;  and  a  third  class  being  contented 
to  be  crowded  together  in  a  sort  of  covered  van  ;  and  even  a 
fourth  class  demanding  still  less  accommodation. 

Add  to  this,  that  these  various  classes  may  demand  dif- 
ferent speeds,  and  require  to  be  transported  to  very  different 
average  distances,  and  it  will  become  apparent  how  very 
different  will  be  the  expense  which  their  transport  will 
necessarily  occasion  to  the  enterprise  of  the  railway. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  merchandise, 
some  species  of  goods  requiring  to  be  carefully  arranged  in 
covered  vans,  others  promiscuously  packed  together,  while 
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Others  again,  such  as  minerals  and  the  like,  may  be  thrown 
into  open  waggons;  different  species  of  merchandise  re- 
quiring very  different  vehicles,  different  care  of  transport, 
and  producing  different  expenses. 

Live  stock  presents  another  variety  of  transport,  re- 
quiring another  form  of  vehicle,  and  attended  with  another 
class  and  degree  of  expense. 

The  problem,  then,  which  is  presented  for  solution,  is  to 
determine  the  proportion  according  to  which  the  compli- 
cated expenses  of  a  railway  establishment,  many  of  which 
are  so  remote  from  these  several  services  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  institute  any  relation  or  connection  between  them, 
can  be  charged  respectively  upon  the  various  objects  of 
transport 

The  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  will 
obviously  be  to  make  a  classification  of  the  expenses.     The 
basis  of  such  a  classification  is  supplied  by  the  analysis  of 
railway  business  which  has  been  developed  in  the  preceding 
chapters.     The  expenses  may  then  be  classed  as  follows : 
Ist.  The  general  direction  and  management  of  the  es- 
tablishment. 
2d.  The  maintenance  of  the  way  and  works. 
3d.  The  maintenance  of  the  locomotive  power. 
4th.  The  carrying  expenses. 
5th.  The  station  expenses. 

Let  us  then  consider  successively  how  these  several  classes 
of  expenses  are  related  to  the  service  of  transport. 

But  first  it  may  be  observed  in  general  that  the  most 
immediate  relation  between  the  operation  of  transport  and 
the  machinery  of  a  railway,  is  that  which  exists  between  the 
object  transported  and  the  vehicle  which  carries  it.  For 
each  class  of  trafiic  there  is  a  special  vehicle.  Thus  there  is 
a  special  class  of  vehicle  appropriated  to  the  first-class  pas- 
sengers, another  to  the  second-class  passengers,  a  third  to  the 
third-class  passengers.    Again,  there  is  a  special  vehicle  ap- 
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propriated  to  the  transport  of  horses ;  another  to  the  trans- 
port of  private  carriages.  Vans  are  built,  and  intemallj 
constructed  in  a  manner  to  be  suitable  for  the  transport  of 
passengers'  baggage;  others  are  appropriated  to  the  trans- 
port of  parcels. 

In  the  goods  department,  in  like  manner,  there  are  also 
vehicles  of  various  forms  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  goods, 
and  to  live  stock. 

The  relation,  then,  between  the  object  transported  and 
the  vehicle  which  carries  it,  being  obvious  and  fixed,  the 
connection  of  the  expenses  with  the  objects  transported  may, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  determined  by  investigating  the 
share  of  the  general  expenses  which  is  produced  by  the 
transport  of  these  different  classes  of  vehicles;  and  when 
the  cost  of  transporting  any  of  such  vehicles  per  mile  is 
ascertained,  this  cost  can  be  easily  distributed,  by  a  simple 
arithmetical  proportion,  between  the  average  amount  of  the 
load  it  carries. 

Thus,  if  we  know  the  cost  of  transporting  a  first-class 
carriage  a  mile,  and  if  we  also  know  the  average  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  such  carriage,  then  the  charge  per 
passenger  per  mile  is  the  result  of  an  operation  of  common 
arithmetic. 

We  shall  therefore  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  how  and 
in  what  proportion  each  class  of  expenses  is  chargeable  upon 
the  different  classes  of  vehicles. 

DIRECTION   AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  department  of  the  direction  and  management  in  the 
organisation  of  a  railway  is  the  executive  government  of 
the  enterprise,  and  has  a  common  relation  with  all  the 
branches  of  the  service.  Its  special  expenses,  therefore, 
might  very  properly  be  charged  primarily  upon  those  se- 
veral brandies  in  proportion  to  the  gross  amounts  of  their 
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respective  expenses ;  but  it  will  be  a  more  simple  process, 
and  in  its  ultimate  effects  not  less  equitable,  to  distribute 
these  general  expenses  immediately  among  the  traffic,  bj 
the  means  already  explained,  of  the  vehicles  in  which  the 
traffic  is  transported.  If,  then,  we  express  the  general  ex- 
penses of  direction  by  D,  and  the  total  mileage  of  all  the 
vehicles  of  transport  of  every  kind  by  m,  then 

D 
m 

will  express  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  direction  and 
management  which  will  fall  per  mile  on  each  vehicle. 

This  share,  as  has  already  been  explained,  must  be  subse- 
quently divided  among  the  average  load  of  profitable  traffic 
which  each  vehicle  carries. 

The  details  of  the  expenses,  which  are  understood  to  be 
included  under  the  direction  and  management,  and  expressed 
by  D,  are  as  follow :  — 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  the  offices  and  furniture  of  the 
general  direction. 

Salaries  of  directors,  managers,  secretaries,  clerks,  and 
superintendents,  and  wages  of  all  inferior  agents  and  ser- 
vants employed  in  the  office  of  the  general  direction. 

Printing  and  advertising,  stationery,  and  subscription  to 
journals  for  the  use  of  the  offices. 

Warming  and  lighting. 

Travelling  expenses  of  directors,  managers,  secretaries, 
and,  in  general,  of  all  the  agents  of  the  general  direction. 

In  the  year  1844  these  expenses,  on  the  Belgian  railways, 
were  30,477/.*,  and  the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles  of 
transport  upon  them  was  17,193,658  miles. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  here  that  the  share  of  the  eipenses 
amigned  to  the  several  heads  will  not  be  found  to  correspond  precisely 
with  those  given  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  the 
items  being  appropriitted  in  the  present  analysis  according  to  a  different 
principle. 
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The  charge  per  mile  upon  each  vehicle  for  direction  and 
management  is,  therefore, 

D    ^• 
_=0-426. 
m 

It  is  desirable,  but  very  difficult,  to  derive  practical  illus- 
trations of  this  calculation  from  the  reports  of  the  English 
railways,  the  meagre  character  of  such  documents  never 
supplying,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  necessary  data. 

By  the  published  report  of  the  North-Western  Railway, 
it  appears  that  the  annual  expenses  for  direction  and  ma- 
nagement have  been  about  32,000/.  No  account  of  the  mile- 
age of  the  carrying  stock  having  been  published,  we  can 
only  estimate  it  by  combining  the  mileage  of  the  traffic,  as 
given  in  Chaps.  X.  and  XI.,  with  the  estimated  average  loads 
of  the  several  classes  of  vehicles. 

Captain  Huish  estimates  the  average  loads  of  the  pas- 
senger-coaches at  7  passengers  for  each  first-class  carriage, 
13  for  each  second-class  carriage,  21  for  each  third-class 
carriage,  and  2^  tons  of  goods  per  waggon.  Assuming 
these  estimates,  and  comparing  them  with  the  total  mileage 
of  these  several  classes  of  traffic,  we  obtain  the  following 
as  the  mileage  of  the  carrying  stock  on  the  North-Western 
Railway  for  the  twelve  months  ending  30th  June,  1847:  — 

1st  class  passenger-coaches            -             -             .  8,033,049 

2d  class  passenger- coaches            -             -             .  5,725,411 

3d  class  passenger-coaches             -              -              -  2,568,925 

Goods-waggons  -----  43,745,983 


Total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles  of  transport     -     60,073,368 

If  the  expenses  of  direction  and  management  be  taken  at 
32,000/.  we  shall  have 
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By  comparing  this  result  with  that  obtained  from  the 
Belgian  railways,  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  effects 
of  a  great  amount  of  traffic  on  the  cost  of  transport.  In  the 
case  of  the  Belgian  railways,  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  of 
transport  was  only  a  little  more  than  17  millions;  while  on 
the  North- Western  Railway  this  mileage  was  60  millions. 

While  the  proportion  of  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  of 
transport  was,  therefore,  greater  on  the  North- Western 
Railway,  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  17,  the  expenses  of  direction 
and  management  were  greater  only  in  the  proportion  of  32 
to  30;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  while  the  share  of 
these  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  on  the 
Belgian  lines  was  nearly  \d.y  the  share  chargeable  on 
vehicles  per  mile  on  the  North- Western  lines  was  less 
than  -^d. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
direction  and  management  of  a  projected  railway,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  determine  some  relation  between  this  class  of 
expenses  and  some  determinate  element  of  the  railway  esta- 
blishment. It  has  been  proposed  to  express  the  expenses  of 
direction  and  management  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the 
line  worked,  by  stating  them  at  so  much  per  mile.  Such 
a  mode  of  estimation  implies  that  every  augmentation  made 
in  the  length  of  the  line  worked  would  cause  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  expenses  of  direction  and  management. 
Thus,  if  the  annual  expenses  of  management  of  a  railway 
150  miles  in  length  be  30,000^,  it  would  be  implied  that  the 
same  railway,  having  doubled  its  length,  would  require 
twice  the  number  of  superintending  functionaries,  with 
equal  salaries,  increasing  the  annual  expense  to  60,000^ 

This  is  evidently  a  fallacy.  The  increased  length  will 
add  but  little  to  the  expense  of  management,  certainly  infi- 
nitely less  than  the  proportion  of  the  increase. 

It  would  be  desirable,  by  comparing  the  expenses  of 
management  of  the  various  railways  in  operation  with  their 
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respective  lengths^  the  mileage  upon  them,  and  other  elements 
of  their  expenses,  to  ascertain  with  which  of  these  the 
expenses  of  direction  have  a  determinate  relation ;  but,  un- 
fortunatelj,  the  discrepancy  which  prevails  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  published  accounts  of  the  different  railways  are 
made  up,  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  a  comparison.  The 
same  general  terms,  used  in  different  accounts,  have  different 
meanings,  and  as  no  details  are  given  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover what  items  are  understood  to  be  included  under  the 
same  nominal  heads. 

Thus  direction  and  management  in  the  accounts  of  one 
railway,  will  include  certain  items  of  expense  which,  in  the 
accounts  of  other  railways,  are  transferred  to  other  heads. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  introducing  uniformity 
into  railway  accounts.  Without  such  uniformity  it  will  be 
impossible  to  compare,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the 
working  of  any  one  railway  with  the  working  of  any  other 
railway,  or  to  draw  general  conclusions  entitled  to  any 
degree  of  confidence. 

I  find  that  not  only  the  different  statements  of  different 
railways  vary  from  each  other  in  the  signification  attached  to 
the  same  terms,  but  even  in  successive  half-yearly  reports  of 
the  same  railway,  the  same  heads  of  expense  do  not  include 
the  same  items. 

For  all  purposes  of  a  general  nature,  such  reports  are 
utterly  useless. 

The  expenses  of  direction  and  management  are  probably 
determined  by  the  total  amount  of  traffic,  rather  than  by 
any  other  element  in  the  working  of  a  railway.  They  vary 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  When  large  dividends 
are  declared,  proprietors  are  disposed  to  be  liberal  to  the 
superior  class  of  functionaries ;  the  higher  officers  are  more 
munificently  paid,  and  their  number  less  restricted.  How- 
ever, this  branch  of  the  expenses  depends  so  much  on  local 
circumstances,  and  on  conditions  so  peculiar  to  each  indi- 
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vidaal  enterprise,  that  no  general  or  constant  relation  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  elements  of  their  organisation  pro- 
bably exists. 


THE  WAT  And  works. 

The  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  way  and  works 
consist  of  two  parts,  distinct  from  each  other  and  depending 
on  different  causes. 

1st.  Those  which  are  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  the 

wear  and  damage  produced  by  time  and  the  vicissitudes 

of  weather,  independently  of  all  action  of  the  traffic,  or 

use  of  the  road,  properly  speaking. 

2ndly.  Those  which  are  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the 

wear  and  damage,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  rolling 

stock  and  the  traffic  upon  the  road,  independently  of 

any  effects  of  time  or  the  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

In  railway  accounts  generally,  the   stations,  the   depots 

for  carriages  and  engines,  as  well   as  workshops   for   the 

repair  of  the  rolling  stock,  are  included  under  this  head  of 

the  maintenance  of  the  way.     It  must  however  be  clearly 

understood  that  they  are  here  excluded,  being  assigned  to 

other  heads.     The  maintenance  of  the  stations,  properly  so 

called,  is  carried  to    the   account  of  the  expenses  of  the 

stations  ;  the  maintenance  of  workshops  for  the  repair  of  the 

vehicles  of  transport  is  brought  to  the  account  of  the  carrying 

department ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  engine  stables  and 

shops  is  brought  to  the  account  of  the  locomotive  department. 

The  maintenance  of  the  way,  therefore,  must  be   here 

understood  to  be  limited  to  the  repairs  of  the  road,  and 

the  works  of  art  upon  it  and  accessory  to  it  exclusively. 

That  portion  of  the  expenses  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
repairs  of  the  class  of  damage  and  wear  produced  by  time 
and  weather,  independently  of  the  action  of  the  traffic, 
includes  the  repairs  of  the  slopes,  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
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ments,  of  the  substructure  of  the  road,  consisting  of  ballasting 
and  drains^  of  the  renewal  of  the  sleepers,  which  perish  only 
bj  time  and  weather,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  rolling 
stock ;  also  the  repairs  of  bridges,  tunneb,  and  viaducts ;  the 
repairs  of  gates  and  fences,  and,  in  a  word,  of  aU  the  appen- 
dages and  accessories  of  the  road. 

The  second  head  of  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
way,  which  is  altogether  independent  of  time  and  weather, 
and  depending  exclusively  on  the  traffic,  includes  the  iron 
work  of  the  road,  comprising  the  rails,  chairs,  and  fastenings. 
These  owe  their  wear  and  deterioration  entirely  to  the  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  rolling  stock  upon  them. 

The  first  class  of  these  expenses  consists  of  the  following 
particulars. 

1st.  Repairs  of  the  substructure  of  the  road,  and  works  of 

art. 
2ndly.  Salaries   and   wages  of  superintendents  and  the 

police  of  the  road. 
3dly.  Materials  consumed  in  such  repairs  and  superin- 
tendence. 
These  expenses  being  independent  of  the  traffic,  are,  like 
those  of  the  direction  and  management,  related  in  common  to 
all  branches  of  the  business  of  a  railway,  and  may  be,  for  the 
same  reasons,   primarily  distributed  among  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  in  proportion  to  their  mileage,  and  subsequently 
among  tlie  traffic  which  they  carry. 

Let  the  total  amount  of  these  expenses  be  expressed  by 
W;  we  shall  then  have,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  expenses  of  direction  and  management,  the  share 
cliargeable  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  of  transport,  which  will 
be  expressed  by 

W 
tn 

On  the  Belgian  railways  the  expenses  designated  by  W 
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amounted  in  1844  to  68,348/.     The  share  of  these  charges 
per  mile  on  each  vehicle  was  therefore 

being  very  nearly  Id,  per  mile  on  each  vehicle. 

An  examination  of  the  annual  expenses  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  way  on  some  of  the  railways,  might  create  an 
impression  that  the  expenses  which  we  have  here  affirmed 
to  be  independent  of  the  traffic,  have  nevertheless  some 
dependence  upon  it;  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  found,  by 
comparing  these  expenses  for  several  years  after  a  railway 
has  been  opened,  that  they  go  on  augmenting  while  the 
traffic  also  increases.  We  should,  however,  in  this  case  be 
wrong  in  ascribing  the  one  increase  to  the  other,  as  will  be 
made  manifest  by  comparing  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
with  the  traffic,  after  the  road  has  been  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  in  operation.  It  has  been  already  explained  in 
Chap.  III.,  that  for  a  certain  time  after  any  railway  has  com- 
menced work,  the  embankments  are  in  a  state  of  progressive 
consolidation,  which  is  accelerated  under  the  pressure  of  the 
rolling  stock.  This  produces  a  constant  source  of  expense 
from  the  readjustment  of  the  rails,  and  ballasting  which  it 
occasions.  The  slopes,  also,  until  they  are  carpeted  with 
vegetation,  are  more  apt  to  slip,  and  all  accidental  defects  in 
the  road  and  works  are  developed. 

These  expenses,  however,  which  are  naturally  enough 
brought  to  the  current  account  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
road,  must,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
expenses  of  constructing  the  road. 

A  correct  estimate  of  tlie  current  expenses  of  maintenance 
can  only  be  obtained  after  the  road  has  been  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  in  operation  to  have  become  permanently 
consolidated. 
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From  a  comparison  of  half-jearlj  accounts  of  the  North- 
Western  Bailwaj,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  way  appear  to  have  been  in  round  numbers  75,0001. 

Taking  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  of  transport  as  already 

gireDy  we  have  then 

£ 
W  75,000         £  ^ 

m  =  60,073,368  =  ^"^^^S  =  0-3. 

We  find  here  again  an  example  of  the  diminished  charge 
produced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  traffic  being  increased 
in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  the  expenses. 

While  the  expenses  of  maintenance  on  the  North- Western 
Bailway  exceed  those  of  the  Belgian  in  the  ratio  of  75  to  68, 
the  traffic  estimated  by  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  on  the 
North- Western  is  greater  than  on  the  Belgian  lines,  in  the 
ratio  of  60  to  17.  We  accordingly  find  that  while  a  charge 
of  Ic^  per  mile  must  be  exacted  from  each  vehicle,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  on  the  Belgian  lines,  -^^d,  are 
sufficient  on  the  North-Western  lines. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  class  of  expenses  of  main- 
tenance above  mentioned,  which  depend  on  the  action  of  the 
traffic 

These  consist  of  the  wear  of  the  rails,  chairs,  and  sleepers, 
and  may  again  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  in  reference 
to  the  periods  at  which  the  necessity  for  expenditure  arises. 

The  action  of  the  traffic  produces  from  time  to  time 
fracture  and  displacement  of  the  rails,  chairs,  and  fastenings. 

These  repairs  are  made  from  year  to  year;  but  besides 
these,  as  has  been  already  explained  in  Chap.  III.,  the  action 
of  the  traffic  produces  a  gradual  abrasion  of  the  raib,  by 
which  they  lose  weight  slowly  from  year  to  year,  and  in 
consequence  of  which,  at  certain  distant  intervals,  the  entire 
iron-work  of  the  road  must  be  reconstructed.  The  expenses 
of  this  reconstruction  are  provided  for,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  by  an  annual  reserve  fund,  which  constitutes. 
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therefore,  a  part  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  way. 

The  total  expenses  arising  from  the  wear  of  the  iron-work 
of  tlie  road  by  the  rolling  stock  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
operation  of  three  distinct  agents:  — 

1st.  The  engines  and  tenders. 

2dly.  The  vehicles  of  transport. 

3dly.  The  load  carried  by  each  vehicle. 

An  elaborate  investigation,  based  upon  an  extensive  series 
of  experiments,  has  been  made  on  the  Belgian  railways,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  share  which  each  of  these  agents  has 
in  producing  the  wear  of  the  road.  The  result  of  this  in- 
quiry, which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  Chap.  IV.,  is, 
that  for  every  myriametre  of  distance  run  by  the  rolling 
stock,  a  wear  was  produced,  occasioning  expenses  at  the 
following  rates :  — 

9^  centimes  for  each  engine  and  tender. 

1 J  centime  for  each  vehicle  of  transport. 
^  centime  for  each  ton  of  load. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Belgian  engi- 
neers that  these  figures  are  almost  exactly  proportional  to 
the  weights  of  the  objects  which  produced  the  wear. 

Thus,  an  engine  and  tender,  with  its  complement  of  fuel 
and  water,  would  weigh  nearly  30  tons,  and  the  average 
weight  of  a  vehicle  of  transport  would  be  about  3  tons.  The 
above  figures  are  in  the  ratio  of  30,  3,  and  1.  If,  then,  a  ton 
weight,  placed  in  a  vehicle  of  transport,  produce  a  certain 
expense  for  wear  and  tear  of  rails,  the  vehicle  itself  weighing 
3  tons  will  produce  three  times  such  expense,  and  the  engine 
and  tender,  weighing  about  30  tons,  will  produce  thirty  times 
the  same  expense. 

The  distribution,  therefore,  of  these  expenses,  which  has 
occasioned  so  elaborate  an  investigation,  is,  as  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected,  determined  by  the  proportionate 
weights  of  the  objects  producing  the  wear. 
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It  was  found  by  the  result  of  the  Belgian  experiments, 
that  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  annual  expense  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  road  represented  that  portion 
which  was  due  to  the  fracture  of  rails,  chairs,  and  pins. 

Let  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
iron-work  of  the  road  due  to  the  operation  of  the  engine  and 
tender,  taken  collectively,  be  expressed  by  W". 

Let  the  share  of  these  expenses  due  to  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  taken  collectively,  be  expressed  by  W^^, 

Let  the  remainder  of  these  expenses  which  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  loads  carried  by  the  vehicles  of  transport, 
taken  collectively,  be  expressed  by  W'. 

Let  the  average  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender,  with  their 
water  and  fuel,  be  expressed  by  a. 

Let  the  average  weight  of  a  vehicle  of  transport,  without 
its  load,  be  expressed  by  a\ 

Let  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
rails  produced  by  one  ton  weight  rolled  upon  them  be  ex- 
pressed by  X. 

It  will  follow  then,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  if  we 
multiply  the  average  weight  of  an  engine  and  tender,  a,  by 
the  total  mileage  of  the  engines,  which  has  been  already  ex- 
pressed by  e  for  the  passenger  engines,  and  e^  for  the  goods 
engines,  we  shall  obtain  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile, 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  weight  and  mileage  of  the  engine 
taken  together.  If  this,  then,  be  multiplied  by  x,  the  expense 
of  the  repairs  of  the  wear  produced  by  one  ton  rolled  one 
mile,  we  shall  have 

that  is  so  say,  the  total  expenses  of  the  repairs  due  to  the 
action  of  the  engines  and  tenders  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  the  wear  of  one  ton  rolled  one  mile,  multiplied  by  the 
product  of  the  average  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  by 
their  mileage. 
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In  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  if  the 

product  of  the  average  weight  a'  of  a  vehicle  of  transport, 

and  the  total  mileage  m  of  such  vehicle,  be  multiplied  by  x, 

we  shall  obtain  a  product  which  will  be  equal  to  W'"'";  so 

that 

W"  =  ar  X  a'  X  m. 

Finally,  if  t  express  the  total  mileage  of  the  tons  of  load 
carried  by  the  vehicles  of  transport,  we  shall  have 

W'  =  x  X  t\ 

in  other  words,  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  wear  pro- 
duced by  one  ton  carried  one  mile,  multiplied  by  the  total 
mileage  of  the  load,  will  be  equal  to  the  total  share  of  the 
expenses  due  to  the  loads. 

By  adding  together  the  formulas  obtained  above  for  the 
three  parts  of  the  expense  of  the  repairs  of  rails  due  to  the 
engines,  carriages,  and  loads,  we  obtain  the  following: 

W'  +  W"  -f  W'  =:xxax(<?-fe')  +  arxa'xm  +  xx^ 

Now,  by  this  formula  it  appears  that  if  the  total  cost  of 
the  repairs  be  known,  and  also  the  weights  and  mileage  of 
the  engines,  vehicles  of  transport,  and  load,  we  can,  by  a 
aimple  arithmetical  calculation,  obtain  the  expense,  x,  repre- 
senting the  wear  produced  by  one  ton  passing  over  one  mile 
of  the  road.  This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
expenses,  W^  W,  and  W",  by  the  three  products  obtained 
above,  which  are  combined  with  x  as  a  common  multiplier. 

This  process  gives  the  following  formula :  — 

a  X  (e  +  «')  +  o'  X  m  -f  / ' 
As  a  practical  illustration  of  such  a  calculation  we  will 
take,  as  before,  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways  for  1844. 
In  that  year  the  total  estimated  wear  of  the  rails  was  3966il ; 
80  that  we  have 

W'  -f  W  -f  TV"  =  3966. 
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It  has  been  already  shown  that 

e+  e'=  1,584,532, 
in        =  17,193,658, 

i        =33,105,141, 
a         =30, 
a'         =3. 

By  substituting    these   numbers  for  the  corresponding 

letters,  we  obtain  — 

£  d, 

X  =  0-00003  =  0O072. 

This  is  therefore  the  expense  of  repair  per  mile  produced 
by  a  ton  weight  of  load. 

The  expense  per  mile  produced  by  an  empty  vehicle  of 

transport  will  therefore  be  — 

£  d. 

a'  =  3  X  0-00003  =  0-00009  =  0-0216. 

In  like  manner,  the  expenses  per  mile,  representing  the 
wear  produced  by  an  engine  and  tender,  will  be  — 

£  £  d. 

a  =  30  X  000003  =  00009  =  0-216. 

By  substituting  the  above  values  of  x,  a,  a',  e,  e\  m,  and 
ty  in  the  above  formulae,  we  find  — 

£ 
W     =  68,348 

AV    =    1,426 

W  =    1,547 

W"  =      993 


W  +  W  -i-  W  +  W'  =  72,314 

Thus  we  see  that  the  entire  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  road  under  the  regular  operation  of  the  transport  is  re- 
solved into  four  items,  expressed  respectively  by  — 

the  first,  W,  being  that  which  includes  the  expenses  of 
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the  entire  staff  of  engineers,  artisans,  and  labourers  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  the  way  and  works,  in  repairing  the 
slopes,  embankments,  and  cuttings,  and  the  wear  produced 
by  time  and  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  on  the  works  of  art 
and  on  the  substructure  of  the  road ;  the  second,  W,  being 
that  portion  of  the  expenses  produced  by  the  locomotive 
engines  and  their  tenders  alone,  not  including  that  part  of 
the  action  of  these  machines  which  is  caused  by  the  load 
which  they  draw ;  the  third,  W,  that  which  is  produced  by 
the  vehicles  of  transport,  including  the  increased  wear  of 
the  locomotive  engine,  which  is  the  consequence  of  drawing 
them ;  and,  finally,  W',  being  the  increased  expense  due 
to  the  wear  of  the  rails  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 
traffic  itself,  added  to  that  of  the  carriages,  augmenting  also 
the  action  of  the  engine  on  the  road. 

The  first  of  these,  W,  is  obviously  common  to  all  the 
traffic,  and  equally  chargeable  upon  all  the  vehicles  in  which 
it  is  borne,  according  to  their  mileage.  Expressing,  there- 
fore, the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles  of  transport  by  wi, 
the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  for  this  part  of  the 

W 

maintenance  of  the  way  and  works,  will  be*-   . 

m 

The  second,  W,  must  be  brought  to  the  account  of  the 
locomotive  power,  and  charged  in  common  witli  it  upon 
the  traffic. 

The  third,  W",  must  be  brought  to  the  account  of  carrying 
stock,  and  distributed  with  the  expenses  of  these  upon  the 
traffic 

The  fourth,  W",  is  a  direct  charge  upon  the  traffic  in  the 
ratio  of  its  weight  and  mileage. 

We  shall  revert  to  these  severally  hereafter. 
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THE   LOCOMOTIVE  POWER. 

The  expenses  of  the  locomotive  power  may  be  classed  as 
follows :  — 

1.  T^e  repairs  of  the  locomotive  engines  and  tenders. 

2.  Salaries   and   wages   of    engine-drivers,   stokers,   and 

other  agents,  employed  in  cleaning  and  tending  the 
locomotive  engines  and  tenders. 

3.  Materials  consumed,  such  as  grease,  oil,  coke,  water. 

4.  That  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the  way  which  has 

been  expressed  by  W. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  engines  and  tenders  used  in 
the  service  of  the  railway  are  moved  over  the  road  through 
the  same  distance  as  that  through  which  they  are  moved  in 
actually  working  the  traffic,  but  that  they  are  so  moved  un- 
accompanied by  any  vehicle  or  object  of  transport ;  and  let 
the  expense  of  this  movement  be  estimated.  Let  this  ex- 
pense, with  all  the  other  charges  of  the  locomotive  stock 
enumerated  above,  be  expressed  by  L. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  various  vehicles  in  which  the 
transport  is  carried  arc  attached  to  the  locomotives,  but  that 
they  are  empty  ;  and  let  the  locomotives  be  imagined  to  draw 
these  empty  vehicles  over  the  same  length  of  the  line  as  that 
over  which  they  are  drawn  in  actually  conveying  the  traffic. 
An  increased  expense  of  locomotive  power  will  thus  be  pro- 
duced, arising  from  the  increased  power  exerted  by  the 
locomotives  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  vehicles 
which  they  draw.  This  increased  power  will  be  represented 
by  the  augmented  consumption  of  fuel,  oil,  and  grease,  and 
the  augmented  wear  and  tear  of  those  parts  of  the  engines 
which  are  immediately  affected  by  the  resistance.  Let  this 
addition  to  the  expense  of  the  locomotive  power  be  expressed 
byL'. 

Finally,  let  us  suppose  that  the  various  objects  of  transport 

M 
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carried  upon  the  road  are  placed  in  their  respective  vehicles 
and  drawn  by  the  engines.  A  further  expenditure  of  loco- 
motive power  will  now  take  place;  caused  by  the  increased 
resistance  to  the  tractive  power  produced  by  the  increased 
weight  drawn,  and  this  increased  resistance  will  cause  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  fuel,  grease,  and  oil,  and  an  increased 
wear  and  tear  of  those  parts  of  the  engine  which  react  against 
the  resistance.  Let  this  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
locomotive  power  be  expressed  by  L". 

Thus  we  see  that  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the 
locomotive  power  consists  of  three  items,  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed by 

L,  L;  and  U\ 

The  part  of  the  expenses  expressed  by  L'  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  account  of  the  carrying  expenses. 

The  part  expressed  by  1/'  is  to  be  charged  directly  on  the 
objects  of  transport. 

The  expenses  expressed  by  L  are  primarily  chargeable  on 

the  mileage  of  all  the  engines.     Let,  therefore,  the  total 

mileage  of  the  engines  be  found.     We  have  expressed  this 

in  former  chapters  by  e  for  the  passenger  engines,  and  e  for 

the   goods    engines.     Thus   c  -f  «'   will   express  this   total 

mileage;  and  if  the  expenses,  L,  be  divided  by  this  total 

mileage,  we  shall  have 

L 

expressing  the  share  of  the  expenses  chargeable  per  mile 
upon  each  engine. 

This  charge  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  and  distributed 
among  the  vehicles  drawn  by  such  engine ;  and  here  a 
further  classification  becomes  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  the  passenger  engines 
is  different  from  the  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by 
the  goods  engines. 
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We  must  then  find  first  the  portion  of  the  expenses  ex- 
pressed by  L,  which  is  chargeable  to  each  class  of  engines, 
and  then  we  must  distribute  these  charges  respectively 
among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  which  these  engines  draw. 

Since  ,  is  the  expense  per  mile  of  each  engine,  we 

shall  find  the  total  expense  of  the  passenger  engines  by 
multiplying  this  by  their  mileage  e,  and  the  total  expense  of 
the  goods  engines  by  multiplying  the  same  by  the  mileage 
of  the  latter,  e'.  The  total  charge,  therefore,  upon  the 
passenger  engines  will  be  expressed  by 

Lxe  , 

and  the  total  expenses  chargeable  upon  the  goods  engines 
wOl  be  expressed  by 

Lx/ 

Let  us  now  express  the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles 
drawn  by  passenger  engines  by  7n\  and  the  total  mileage  of 
all  the  vehicles  drawn  by  goods  engines  by  m".  We  shall 
find  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  drawn  by  passenger 
engines  by  dividing  the  total  expense  of  the  passenger  en- 
gines by  m\  and  the  total  expense  chargeable  per  mile  on 
each  vehicle  drawn  by  the  goods  engines  by  dividing  the 
total  expenses  of  these  latter  engines  by  m!\ 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  expenses  chargeable  per  mile 
on  the  vehicles  drawn  by  passenger  engines  is 

Le 

and  that  the  expenses  per  mile  chargeable  upon  each  vehicle 
drawn  by  goods  engines  is 

m"  (e  -h  e')  ' 

M    2 
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This  charge  must  be  divided  among  the  traffic  carried  by 
these  vehicles  respectively,  in  a  manner  and  proportion 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

There  is  another  mode  by  which  the  cost  of  the  loco- 
motive power  may  be  distributed  among  the  vehicles  of 
transport^  which  will,  in  some  cases,  be  more  conveniently 
applicable  than  that  which  has  just  been  explained. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  average  number  of  vehicles  which 
is  drawn  by  each  class  of  engine  is  ascertained,  and  let 
the  average  number  drawn  by  passenger  engines  be  expressed 
by  n',  and  the  average  number  drawn  by  goods  engines  be 
expressed  by  n". 

Now  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  distribute  the  expenses  of 
the  passenger  engines  among  the  vehicles  they  draw  simply 
by  dividing  the  expense  of  the  engines  per  mile  by  the 
number  of  vehicles  they  draw.  Thus  it  follows  that  the 
charge  per  mile  for  locomotive  power  on  each  vehicle  com- 
posing a  passenger  train  would  be 

L 

And,  in  the  same  manner,  the  charge  for  locomotive  power 
on  each  vehicle  drawn  by  the  goods  engine, 

L 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  here,  that  in  general 
the  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  the  engines  respectively, 
here  expressed  by  n  and  n",  can  only  be  obtained  with 
accuracy  by  first  taking  the  mileage  of  the  engines,  and  then 
the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  they  draw,  and  dividing  the 
latter  by  the  former. 

In  estimating  the  performance  of  a  projected  railway, 
however,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  probable  average 
number  of  carriages  to  be  drawn  by  each  engine  may  be 
obtained  without  previously  estimating  the  mileage  of  the 
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vehicles  of  transport    In  such  case  the  latter  method  of 
calculation  maj  be  used,  and  will  be  the  most  simple. 

The  expenses  expressed  by  L  consist  of  three  items,  which 
it  is  important  to  consider  separately. 

1st.  The  actual  cost  of  working  the  engines,  when  moving 
on  the  road  ;  which  cost  is  in  the  direct  proportion 
of  their  mileage. 

2nd.  The  expenses  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and  raising  the 
steam  of  the  engine  preparatory  to  its  work. 

3rd.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  engine  standing  with  its 
steam  up,  either  waiting  for  its  work,  or  being 
maintained  in  reserve  to  meet  the  contingencies  of 
the  road. 

Let  us  call  the  expense  of  working  an  engine  per  mile  /. 
Then  the  total  expenses  of  working  the  engines  will  be 
found  by  multiplying  this  expense,  /,  by  the  total  mileage  of 
the  engines.  The  total  expense  of  the  engines  while  ac- 
tually working  will  therefore  be  expressed  by 

Let  us  express  the  expense  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and 
raising  the  steam  of  an  engine  preparatory  to  work  by  /', 
and  let  the  number  of  engines  cleaned  and  lighted  be  ex- 
pressed by  E",  as  in  Chap.  V. 

The  total  expense  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and  steaming  will 
then  be  expressed  by 

Finally,  let  the  cost  per  hour  of  keeping  an  engine  standing 
with  its  steam  up  without  work  be  expressed  by  /",  and  let 
the  number  of  hours  which  engines  have  been  kept  standing 
be  expressed  by  S.  The  total  expenses  of  the  engines  while 
standing  will  therefore  be  expressed  by 

rs. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  total  expenses,  expressed  in  the 
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preceding  paragraph  bj  L,  will  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  three  expenses  which  have  been  just  explained.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  have 

L=/(«-fO-f^E"+rS. 

The  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  for  each  engine  will 
then  be  found  by  dividing  the  above  total  bj  the  mileage, 
tf+«^,  which  will  give 


It  appears  from  this  that  the  cost  per  mile  for  driving  a 
train  consists  of  three  parts,  two  of  which  are  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  engines,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  greater  the  proportion  which  this  total 
mileage  shall  bear  to  the  cost  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and 
steaming  the  engines,  and  to  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
standing,  the  less  will  be  these  two  parts  of  the  expense. 

As  an  example  of  the  practical  application  of  this,  we 

shall  take  the  Belgian  railways  for  1844.     In  that  year  the 

expenses  of  the  locomotive  power,  which  we  have  expressed 

by  L,  amounted  to  63,454/.,  and  consisted  of  the  following 

items : — 

£ 

Cost  of  working  locomotive  engines  ...     50,044 

Cost  of  lighting,  raising  steanoi,  and  putting  them  in  train  -       9,688 
Cost  while  standing  with  steam  up  -  -  -       3.722 

63,454 

Hence  we  have  /  x  (c  -f  e')  =  60,044/. ;  and  since  e  +  e' 
=  1,584,532,  we  shall  obtain  the  cost  per  mile  of  working 
each  eng\ne :  thus, 

50,044         f 
'  "  1,584,532  -  '  ^^• 

In  like  manner  we  have  /'  x  E''  =  9,688/. 

By  dividing  this,  therefore,  by  the  number  of  engines 
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which  were  lighted  and  steamed^  and  which  was  23,021,  we 
shall  obtain  the  cost  of  lighting,  steaming,  and  putting  in 
train  each  engine.     This  gives 

i/ 9,688  Q   - 

In  the  same  way  we  have  f '  x  S  =  3722.  By  dividing 
this  third  item  by  the  number  of  hours  which  the  engines 
were  kept  standing,  and  which  was  178,637,  we  shall  find  the 
cost  per  hour  for  each  engine  standing.     This  gives 

vf  —    ^^^^    —  5.00 

To  find  the  share  of  the  expenses  expressed  by  L,  which 
falls  on  each  engine,  we  have  to  divide  the  expenses^  L,  by 
the  total  mileage  of  the  engines.     This  gives 

^  =  1^^^.  =  0^04  =  9^6. 

e+c        1,584,532 

The  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  in  that  year  by 
passenger  engines  was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  8*26. 
Hence  the  charge  per  mile  upon  each  vehicle  will  be 

L  9-6       ^• 


=  M6. 


n'  (e  +  e')       8*26 

The  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  each  goods 
engine  was  15*74.  Hence  we  find  the  charge  per  mile  on 
each  vehicle  as  follows :  — 

L  9-6         ^ 


=  0-61. 


n"  (e  -f  ^)       15-74 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle 
forming  the  passenger  trains  was  1*16  cf.;  and  upon  each 
vehicle  composing  the  goods  trains,  was  only  ^^d. 
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The  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive  power,  charge- 
able upon  the  vehicles  of  transport  in  the  same  year,  and 
which  we  have  expressed  by  L',  was  1 1,348/. 

This  being  divided  by  the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles, 
will  give  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle.     Thus  we  have 

—  =  0-00066  =  0-158. 
tn 

In  like  manner,  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive 
power  which  we  have  expressed  by  J/\  produced  by  the 
weight  of  the  traffic,  was  4,453/. ;  and  the  proportion  of  this 
chargeable  per  mile  on  each  ton  of  load  carried,  will  be  found 
by  dividing  this  sum  by  the  total  mileage  of  the  tons  of  load, 
which  gives 

T/^  A    ACQ  £  d, 

-r  =-7Jo-r^^-r7T  =  0-0001345  =  0-0323. 
t         <3o,10o,141 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  respective  amounts  of  the  parts 
of  the  locomotive  expenses  which  we  have  expressed  by  L, 
L',  and  L",  were — 

£ 
L    =63,454, 
U  =  11,348, 
L''=    4,453,  £ 

L  -f  L'  -I-  L''  =  72,255. 

The  published  reports  of  the  expenditure  of  the  English 
railways  do  not  afford  the  data  necessary  to  enable  us  to  sub- 
divide the  total  expense  of  the  locomotive  power  in  the 
manner  and  proportions  here  explained ;  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  parts  expressed  by  L'  and  U'  are  only  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount.  We  shall  therefore  not 
commit  any  considerable  error,  if,  in  taking  a  practical  ex- 
ample from  the  English  railway  reports,  we  divide  the  entire 
amount  of  the  locomotive  expenses  among  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  according  to  their  mileage,  as  we  have  done  with 
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the  general  expenses  of  direction  and  maintenance  of  the 
way. 

More  strict  accuracy  could  certainly  be  obtained  if  we 
possessed  accounts  as  clear  and  full  as  those  of  the  Belgian 
railways ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these  we  must  approximate 
to  the  truth  as  nearly  as  the  data  will  permit  us. 

On  the  London  and  Brighton  railways,  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  31st  December,  1848,  the  expenses  for  loco- 
motive power  amounted  to  66,381/.,  and  the  total  mileage  of 
the  engines  to  1,360,168.     Hence  we  have 

L  =  56,381/., 
c-f  e'r^  1,360,168, 

Thus  the  working  cost  of  each  engine  was  lOd,  a  mile. 
To  compare  the  results  obtained  upon  the  Belgian  railways 
with  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  expense  ex- 
pressed here  by  L  is  the  whole  expense  of  the  locomotive 
power,  and  includes,  therefore,  all  the  expenses  expressed  by 
L,  L',  and  L''  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  lines.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  divide  the  expense  L  +  L"  -f  JJ^  for 
the  Belgian  lines,  hj  e  -\-  e,  for  the  same  lines,  in  order  to 
compare  the  two  results.     This  gives, 

L  +  L-4L-^    79,255    ^  ^^^  ^  f^ 
e  -^  e"  1,584,532 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  working  expense  of  the 
engines  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  was  16/(^  per 
cent,  less  than  on  the  Belgian  lines. 

The  reports  do  not  supply  us  with  the  data  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  average  number  of  vehicles  of  each  kind  drawn 
by  each  engine  on  the  Brighton  line,  and  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, subdivide  this  among  the  vehicles. 
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On  the  Great  Western  Railway,  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  30th  June,  1849,  the  expenses  for  locomotiTe  power, 
accordiDg  to  the  published  reports,  were  96,462/. ;  and  the 
total  mileage  was  2,737,928.     Hence  we  have, 

L  =  96,462/., 
e  -f  « '=  2,737,928, 

^  ,  =  8-45, 


e-fc 


which  was  the  working  cost  of  each  engine  per  mile. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  reported  mileage  of  the 
engines  in  the  case  of  the  Great-Western  Railway  includes, 
as  indeed  it  ought  to  do,  the  mileage  of  the  assisting  engines 
on  inclined  planes,  of  empty  engines,  and  of  the  engines  used 
in  forming  the  train  at  the  stations.  In  the  case  of  the 
London  and  Brighton,  these  do  not  appear  to  be  included. 
On  the  Great  Western,  the  mileage  of  the  engines  while 
actually  drawing  trains  amounted  to  2,603,934. 

If  the  expenses  be  divided  by  this  mileage,  the  quotient 
would  be  8*88  d.,  or  very  nearly  9d,  a  mile,  corresponding 
with  the  results  already  obtained  on  the  Brighton  Railway. 

But  still  it  would  appear  that  a  greater  economy  is  ob- 
tained on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  when  the  superior 
magnitude  and  power  of  its  engines  are  considered  ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  average  loads  they  draw  are  proportionally  less. 

We  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  loads  drawn 
by  the  engines  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  published 
reports  of  this  railway. 

Documents  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  manager  of 
the  North-Western  Railway  enable  me  to  give  another 
striking  example  of  this  item  of  expense. 

The  North-Western  Railway  Company,  besides  working 
the  traffic  of  its  own  lines  and  branches,  consisting  of  438 
miles,    also  supplies   locomotive  power. for   working    the 
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Chester  and  Holjhead,  Lancashire  and  Carlisle,  Kendal  and 
Windermere,  Shropshire  Union*,  and  North  Union  railways, 
making  a  total  of  670  miles ;  being  about  the  eighth  part 
of  the  entire  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  operation. 

The  traffic  of  this  extensive  system  of  railways  was  worked, 
daring  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  June,  1849,  by 
457  locomotive  engines,  which  performed  a  total  mileage,  in 
working  such  traffic,  amounting  to  7,532,230.  The  total 
cost  of  this  power  was  306,668/.     We  have,  therefore, 

L  =  306,668/., 
e  -f  e'  =  7,532,230, 

e  -^  e 

This  example  is  entitled  to  the  more  weight,  because  of 
the  extensive  system  of  lines  from  which  it  is  deduced  ;  and 
we  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  the  average  cost  for 
locomotive  power  in  working  the  trains  on  the  English 
railways,  taken  one  with  another,  including  both  goods  and 
passenger  trains,  is,  in  round  numbers,  lOd,  a  mile. 

If  the  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  passenger 
engines  be  eight,  as  it  would  appear  to  be  from  the  estimate 
of  Captain  Huish,  already  referred  to,  then  it  will  follow 
that  tlie  average  cost  for  locomotive  power,  for  each  vehicle, 
is  l^d,  per  mile. 

THE   CAKRYING  EXPENSES. 

Under  this  head  are  comprised  all  the  expenses,  direct 
and  indirect,  which  arise  from  the  maintenance  of  the  vehicles 
of  transport  of  every  class. 

•  The  Shropshire  Union  (SO  miles),  connecting  Shrewibury  with 
Stafford,  was  not  opened  for  traffic  till  June  1849. 
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These  expenses  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads: — 

Ist.  The  repairs  of  that  portion  of  the  wear  of  the  rails 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  vehicles 
of  transport,  independently  of  the  load  they  carry. 
This  we  have  already  explained  and  designated  by 
W". 

2dly.  That  part  of  the  wear  of  the  locomotive  engines 
and  the  additional  expense  of  fuel  consumed  in 
consequence  of  the  exertion  of  the  tractive  force  in 
drawing  the  vehicles  of  transport,  independently 
of  the  load  they  carry.  This  has  been  already 
designated  by  L". 

3dly.  The  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  carrying  stock 
itself,  including  the  necessary  renewals,  and  the 
general  expenses  of  the  coach-houses,  or  depots. 

These  expenses  might  be  taken  in  the  aggregate,  and 
shared  among  the  vehicles  of  transport  according  to  their 
mileage,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  proceeded  with  the 
expenses  of  direction  and  the  maintenance  of  the  way. 

By  such  a  distribution,  however,  the  expenses  would  not 
be  shared  among  the  carrying  stock,  in  accordance  with  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  For  example,  the  expenses 
produced  by  the  passenger  carriages  are  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  those  produced  by  the  goods-waggons,  horse- 
boxes, carriage-trucks,  &c.;  and  among  the  goods-waggons 
themselves  the  expenses  will  obviously  differ  to  some  extent 
according  to  their  magnitude  and  weight.  In  the  analysis 
of  the  expenses  already  referred  to  on  the  Belgian  railways, 
M.  Belpaire  divides  the  vehicles  of  transport  into  three  classes, 
— the  passenger  carriages;  the  covered  waggons,  including 
horse-boxes,  baggage-vans,  &c. ;  and  the  flat  uncovered  goods- 
waggons.  Ttie  expenses  of  the  coaching  department  are 
distributed  among  the  passenger  carriages ;  and  the  expenses 
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of  tbe  waggon  department  distributed  between  the  two 
classes  of  waggons^  according  to  their  weights. 

The  result  of  this  calculation,  however,  gives  differences 
so  extremely  small,  between  the  expenses  of  the  passenger 
carriages  and  the  heavier  class  of  goods-waggons,  that  it  is 
scarcelj  necessary  to  complicate  the  calculation  by  distin- 
guishing them.  Thus  the  share  of  the  expenses  per  1000 
miles  run,  which  falls  on  passenger  carriages  and  covered 
goods-waggons,  is  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  39.  A  somewhat 
greater  difference  prevails  between  the  expenses  of  passen- 
ger-carriages and  those  of  the  flat  and  imcovered  waggons, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  40  to  33. 

It  will  nevertheless  be  more  simple,  and  productive  of 
scarcely  any  sensible  error  in  the  distribution  of  the  expenses, 
to  take  the  entire  expenses,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  carry- 
ing stock,  and  divide  it  among  the  vehicles  of  transport,  as 
we  have  already  done  with  the  expenses  of  direction  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  way,  according  to  their  mileage. 

If  the  coaching  expenses  be  kept  sufliciently  independent 
of,  and  distinct  from,  the  waggon  expenses,  then  it  will  be 
easy,  and  more  strictly  equitable,  to  divide  each  by  their 
mileages  respectively,  and  thus  obtain  the  charges  on  each 
vehicle  of  the  passenger  trains  distinct  from  the  goods 
trains. 

As  a  practical  example  of  such  calculation,  we  will  take, 
as  before,  the  Belgian  railways.  Let  V  express  the  total 
expenses  of  all  the  vehicles  of  transport,  independent  of  the 
loads  they  carry ;  and  let  V^  express  the  additional  expense 
produced  by  the  load.    We  find  that 

£ 
V  =  24,900 

V'=    5,084 

V  +  V'  =  29,984; 

m=  17,193,658; 
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V 

d. 

=  0-35 

m 

V 

w 

=  0-072 

m 

V-fV 

=  0-42. 

m 

The  last  is  therefore  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle 
for  the  entire  expense,  including  the  load. 

In  the  preceding  analysis,  the  expenses  arising  directly 
and  indirectly  from  the  load  borne  by  the  vehicles  of  trans- 
port, have  been  kept  apart  and  reserved  for  separate  con- 
sideration, and  the  expenses  which  have  been  enumerated 
are  those  which  would  be  produced  if  the  trains  of  every 
description  which  actually  carry  the  traffic  were  drawn 
upon  the  railway  empty.  The  addition  of  the  load  pro- 
duces augmented  expenses,  which  have  been  already  in- 
dicated, and  which  were  reserved  to  be  separately  chargeable 
upon  the  traffic     These  expenses  are  as  follow :  — 

1st.  The  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  rails  produced 

by  the  weight  of  the  traffic,  and  which  has  been 

expressed  by  W"'. 
2dly.  The  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  locomotive 

engines,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  fuel  in 

them,  produced  Ijy  the  weight  of  the  traffic,  and 

which  has  been  expressed  by  I/\ 
3dly.  The  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  vehicles   of 

transport,  produced  by  the  increased  weight  of  the 

traffic. 

Now,  in  fact,  these  charges  constitute  the  entire  share  of 
the  expenses  of  transport,  properly  so  called,  which  is  directly 
chargeable  upon  the  traffic.  They  are  the  diffijrence  between 
what  the  expenses  of  the  railway  would  be  if  the  trains 
were  carried  upon  it  empty,  and  the  expenses  which  are 
actually  incurred  in  conducting  the  trains  loaded  as  they  are. 
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It  maj  be  contended,  that  the  process  would  be  more 
simple,  and  equally  effectual  for  all  practical  purposes,  if 
the  expenses  which  have  been  just  enumerated  were  at 
once  included  under  the  several  heads  of  maintenance  of  the 
way,  locomotive  power,  and  carrying  expenses,  already  in- 
dicated. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  sole  end  of  such  an 
analysis  as  the  present  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  expenses 
produced  by  each  object  of  traffic,  such  purpose  will  be 
defeated  if  the  expenses  occasioned  by  certain  objects  be 
charged  upon  others,  even  though  the  aggregate  result  of 
such  account  should  be  correct ;  since  such  correctness  would 
only  be  produced  by  a  compensation  of  errors.  In  analysing 
the  expenses  of  an  enterprise  so  complicated  as  a  railway 
establishment,  some  compensation  of  errors  is  inevitable. 
It  is  quite  impracticable  to  assign  precisely  to  each  article 
of  transport  the  share  of  the  expenses  which  it  produces. 
The  weight,  therefore,  of  the  objection  will  altogether  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  compensation  of 
errors  in  such  a  case  is  carried.  We  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
this  extent  by  the  reports  and  accounts  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways, and  the  consequences  whicli  we  have  deduced  from 
them. 

By  taking  the  special  expenses  chargeable  upon  each 
object  of  traffic,  independently  of  the  general  expense,  which 
we  have  designated  in  the  preceding  analysis  by  D,  "W,  L, 
and  V,  and  by  combining  such  special  expenses  with  the 
average  load  which  each  class  of  vehicles  carries,  we  can 
ascertain  the  increased  expenses  per  mile  produced  on  each 
vehicle  by  the  addition  of  its  load.  "We  have  done  this  with 
respect  to  the  Belgian  railways  in  the  following  table,  in  the 
first  column  of  whicli  appear  the  expenses  per  mile  produced 
by  each  object  of  traffic ;  in  the  second  column  the  average 
number  of  such  objects  of  traffic  carried  by  each  vehicle 
respectively;  and  in  the  third  column  the  product  of  these 
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two  numbers,  representing  the  expenses  per  mile  on  each 
vehicle,  produced  by  its  load. 


Ot^ect  of  TraflSc. 

Expense 
per  Mile. 

Arerage 

Number 

per  Vehicle. 

Expense 

per  Vehicle 

per  Mile. 

I  St  class  passenger   ... 
2d  and  3d  class  passengers 
A  ton  of  baggage    ... 
A  ton  of  parcels       ... 
A  horse  ..... 
A  private  carriage  ... 
A  ton  of  goods         ... 
A  head  of  cattle       ... 
A  head  of  small  cattle 

d. 

0-042 

0-006 

0-07 

007 

0-05 

0-07 

0-07 

0-03 

0-07 

8-5 
14-4 
0-56 
1-85 
1-67 
0-75 
2-5 
419 
34-9 

0-357 

0-0864     ! 

0O392 

01295 

0-0835 

0-0525 

01750 

01257 

0-2443 

To  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  differs  from  the  charges 
which  would  fall  on  the  objects  of  traffic  respectively  by 
dividing  the  total  amornt  of  the  special  expenses  among  the 
vehicles  of  transport  indifferently,  in  the  ratio  of  their  mileage, 
we  divide  the  total  amount  of  the  special  expenses,  10,849/., 
by  the  total  mileage,  17,193,658,  of  the  vehicles,  and  the 
quotient,  0*1514  J.,  is  the  share  per  mile  which  falls  on  each 
vehicle.  Dividing  this  by  the  average  quantity  of  the  ob- 
jects of  transport  which  each  vehicle  carries,  and  comparing 
these  with  the  actual  share  of  the  expenses  chargeable  to 
each  object,  we  obtain  the  following  results  :  — 


Share  by 

;   Difference.            1 

Actual 

equal  Divl. 

Share  of 

tioa  of  Ex- 

Expense*. 

penses  among 

Orer- 

Under- 

1 

d. 

Vehicles. 

charge. 

charge. 

d. 

d. 

tf. 

Passenger,  1st  class 

0-042 

0-0178 

0-0242 

n          2d  and  3d  class 

0-006 

0O105 

0-0045 

. 

A  ton  of  baggage  - 

0-070 

0-2704 

0-2004 

• 

„         parcels    - 

0-070 

00818 

0-0118 

. 

A  horse        .         .         - 

0O50 

0-0907 

0<M07 

• 

A  private  cmrriage 

0O70 

0-2018 

0-1318 

- 

A  ton  of  goods 
A  heMi  of  cattle    - 

0-070 

0-0605 

. 

0-0095 

0-030 

0-0361 

0-0061 

. 

0-007 

0-0043 

- 

0-00 

] 
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Sochy  theoy  is  the  compensation  of  errors  bj  overcharge 
and  undercharge  which  would  be  produced  if  the  expenses 
properly  chargeable  in  various  proportions  on  the  traffic 
were  distributed  uniformlj  among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles 
of  transport.  But  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  de- 
parture from  strict  accuracy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare 
these  deviations  from  the  truth  with  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penses chargeable  upon  each  object  of  traffic.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly done  this  in  the  following  table,  in  the  first  column 
of  which  is  exhibited  the  actual  share  of  the  total  expenses 
per  mile  which  was  produced  by  each  object  of  traffic ;  and, 
in  the  second  and  third  columns,  the  amount  per  cent,  of  the 
overcharge  or  undercharge,  which  would  be  committed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  uniform  distribution  among  the 
vehicles. 


Passengers,  1st  class - 
„          2d  class  - 
t»          3d  class  . 

Baggage  per  ton       -         -  . 

Parcels  per  ton 

Horses  per  head         •         -  ; 
,  Private  carriage         -         -  | 

Goods  per  ton  - 

Cattle  per  head 

Small  cattle  per  head         -  ' 

Toul 
Expense  of 
Trai)«rK>rt 
per  Mile. 

Percentage  of  Total  Expeniei. 

Overcharge. 

Undercharge. 

d. 
0-37 
0-25 
0-20 
7-05 
2-50 
1-70 
3  80 
J-11 
0-66 
0-09 

1-80 
2-20 
2-80 
0-50 
2-40 
3-40 

0  93 

6-50 

0-90          j 
3-00          j 

It  appears  that  these  errors  form  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  whole  expenses,  and  would  form  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  fares  which  would  be  charged  upon  the 
several  articles.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
simplicity  of  calculation  gained  by  dividing  the  entire  ex- 
penses among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles,  and  then  among 
the  objects  they  carry,  more  than  compensates  for  the  minute 
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errors  which  woald  be  produced  by  the  distribution  of  this 
part  of  the  expenses. 

We  may,  then,  recapituhtte  the  various  heads  of  expenses 
explained  above,  including,  however,  under  them  respec- 
tively, the  entire  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  way 
and  works,  the  locomotive  power,  and  the  carrying  expenses 
produced  by  the  traffic,  as  follows  :  — 

Total  expenses  of  direction  and  management         -  D 

Total  mileage  of  carrying  stock    -  -  •  m 

Share  of  expenses  of  direction  chargeable  per  mile  ^ 

on  each  vehicle  of  carrying  stock  -  -  — 

Expenses  of  nuuntenance  of  way  and  works  -     W 

Share  of  these  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  on     «» 


m 


each  vehicle  of  carrying  stock  - 

Expenses  of  locomotive  power      -  -  •  L 

Total  mileage  of  passenger  engines  -  -  c 

Total  mileage  of  goods  engines    -  •  •  tf 

Share  of  expenses  L  chargeable  per  mile  on  each  y 

«"p°« riv 

Share  of  expenses  L  chargeable  upon  the  passenger      j 
engines  collectively       -  -  -  -        *  ; 

Share  of  expenses  L  chargeable  upon  the  goods      w     , 
engines  collectively       -  -  -  -       7-j 

Total  mileage  of  the  vehicles  composing  the  pas- 
senger trains    -  -  -  -  -     m' 

Total  mileage  of  the  vehicles  composing  the  goods 
trains  -  -  -  -  -  -     m" 

Share  of  the  expenses  of  passenger  engines  charge-  « 

able  per  mile  00  each  vehicle  drawn  by  them     -     -j-r  r-j\ 

Share  ot  expenses  ot  goods  engines  chargeable  per         .     , 

mile  on  each  vehicle  drawn  by  them      -  -     -„—, -j\ 

'  m"  (e-»-r  ) 

Share  of  expenses  ot  carrying  stock  chargeable  on 
the  vehicles  composing  the  pamenger  trains        -     V 

Share  of  expenses  of  passenger  stock   per  mile 
chargeable   upon    each   vehicle   composing  the     ^ 
passenger  trains  -  -  -  '    m 
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Sbtre  of  expenses  of  carrying  stock  chargeable  to 

the  vehicles  compodng  the  goods  trains  -  V 

Share  of  expenses  of  goods  stock  per  mile  charge-  y/ 

able  upon  each  rehicle  composing  the  goods  trains  —y 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  the  expense 
chargeahle  per  mile  upon  each  vehicle  composing  a  passenger 
train  is  as  follows : 

D    W  Lxe  y 

And  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  chargeable  upon  each 
vehicle  composing  a  goods  train  is 

D    W       Lxg       y^ 


THE   STATIONS. 

In  what  precedes,  I  have  explained  the  manner  of  dis- 
tributing among  the  traffic  all  those  expenses  which  are 
chargeable  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  mileage. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  a  class  of  expenses  which,  being 
independent  of  locomotion,  are  chargeable  upon  the  traffic 
in  a  proportion  depending  conjointly  on  its  quantity  and 
quality,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  distance 
to  which  it  may  be  transported. 

The  expenses  of  the  stations  consist  principally  of  the 
following  items: 

1st.  The  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  buildings  and 
furniture  of  the  various  stations  for  the  reception 
and  embarkation  and  disembarkation  and  discharge 
of  passengers  and  goods. 

2nd.  The  salaries  of  all  classes  of  agents,  from  the  super- 
intendants  down  to  the  lowest  porter  employed  in 
tlie  service  of  the  embarkation,  booking,  disem- 
barkation, discharging,  and  delivery  of  the  objects 
of  transport,  including  those  agents  who  accompany 
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the  trains  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  various 
articles  of  transport  at  the  stations,  and  of  re- 
ceiving and  discharging  the  passengers. 
3rd.  The  cost  of  all  articles  consumed  in  the  stations,  in- 
cluding all  the  machinery  and  stock  requisite  for 
the  embarkation,  disembarkation,  end  delivery  of 
goods. 

Under  these  heads  are,  of  course,  included  a  multitude  of 
miscellaneous  expenses  connected  with  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  stations,  such  as  lighting  and  warming  them,  at- 
tendance in  the  waiting-rooms  on  the  passengers,  all  the 
details  of  the  booking  offices,  the  necessary  attendance  in  the 
offices  for  the  reception  of  passengers'  baggage  and  parcels, 
and  the  labour  and  materials  consumed  in  loading  the  same, 
the  necessary  aJendarce  for  the  embarkation  of  carriages 
and  horses,  of  live  stock,  and  of  every  species  of  goods ;  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  means  for  delivering  the  goods,  as  they 
arrive,  at  the  domicile  of  the  party  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, and  of  collecting  the  goods  which  are  about  to  be 
despatched. 

From  the  nature  of  this  service  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  it  have  no  reference  to  the  distance 
to  which  the  traffic  is  transported.  Two  bales  of  goods 
delivered  at  a  railway  station  are  received,  weighed,  booked, 
entered  on  the  way-bill,  labelled,  and  loaded.  On  arriving 
at  their  respective  destination  they  are  unloaded,  discharged, 
delivered,  and  the  charge  upon  them,  if  any,  collected. 

All  these  various  services  will  be  precisely  the  same  for 
these  two  bales  of  goods,  if  one  be  carried  500  miles  and  the 
other  only  5  miles. 

Such  expenses  must  therefore  be  debited  to  the  traffic, 
without  any  reference  to  its  mileage. 

But  these  expenses  will  evidently  vary  within  very  wide 
limits,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  arc 
embarked  and  delivered. 
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Passengers,  on  arriving,  must  be  provided  with  proper 
booking-offices,  a  staff  of  clerks,  a  waiting-room  properly 
illuminated,  warmed,  and  furnished,  and  a  convenient  wharf 
for  embarkation,  with  suitable  attendants  for  their  guidance, 
and  for  the  disposition  of  their  baggage.  On  arriving  at 
their  destination,  similar  services  are  required. 

Live  stock  require  particular  attendance  and  labour  for 
their  safe  embarkation  and  discharge.  Goods  of  various 
qualities  require  various  degrees  of  care  and  labour  for  their 
secure  embarkation  and  discharge. 

Now  it  will  be  evident  that  the  distribution  of  the  total 
expenses  of  the  establishment  of  the  stations  between  these 
various  objects  must  be  a  process  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and,  to  some  extent,  arbitrary.  If  only  one  species  of 
traffic  were  embarked  and  delivered,  then  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  divide  the  total  expenses  of  the  stations  between 
this  quantity,  expressed  in  weight  or  number,  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  but  the  traffic  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of 
different  classes  of  objects,  the  distribution  of  the  expenses 
among  them  requires  that  some  common  measure  be  se- 
lected, by  which  the  proportional  expenses  of  each  class  of 
traffic  may  be  determined.  Estimates  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  in  different  foreign  railway  establishments. 

M.  Teisserenc,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
statistics  of  railways,  and  has  been  practically  connected 
with  the  French  lines,  proposes  that  the  average  expenses 
of  the  embarkation  and  delivery  of  a  ton  of  merchandise, 
which  he  estimates,  on  the  French  lines,  at  about  I*.  6d., 
should  be  taken  as  the  unit  or  common  measure  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  embarkation  and  delivery  of  the  traffic  in 
general,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  stations  shall  be  divided 
among  the  traffic  in  the  following  proportions  relatively  to 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  goods. 

Let  A  express  the  cost  of  the  embarkation  and  delivery 
of  a   ton   of  goods.     Then   we   may   adopt,   according   to 
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M.  Teisserenc,  the  following  scale  for  other  objects  of  trans- 
port:— 

A  ton  of  parcels       -             -            -             -  3    A 

„     of  baggage     -            -            -             -  10    A 

A  carriage   •            -            -            -             -  2    A 
A  horse        -            -            -            -             -IJA 

A  head  of  cattle       -            -             -             -  |  A 

A  pig           -             -             -            -             -  I  A 

A  calf JA 

A  sheep        .....  ^A 

The  same  authority  gives  the  following  scale  as  applicable 
to  the  Belgian  railways,  where  he  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
embarkation  and  delivery  of  a  ton  of  goods  at  the  same 
amount  as  above :  — 

A  ton  of  parcels  ....  3^  A 

„     of  baggage  -  -            -            -  10  A 

A  carriage    •  -  -             -             «  1)A 

A  horse        .  -  ...  A 

A  head  of  cattle  -  -             -             -  ]  A 

A  pig             -  -  -             -             -  JA 

A  calf           -  -  -            -             -  JA 

A  sheep         •  -  •            •             -  i^A 

A  passenger  -  -  -             -             -  JA 

According  to  M.  Belpaire,  who  has  given  a  very  elaborate 
distribution  of  the  expenses  of  the  Belgian  railways  among 
the  traffic,  the  following  are,  or  were  (in  1844),  the  propor- 
tional expenses  of  embarkation  and  discharge,  the  unit  being, 
as  before,  the  average  cost  of  embarkation  and  discharge  of  a 
ton  of  merchandise :  — 

A  ton  of  baggage        -             -             -             •  8   A 

n     of  parcels          -             -             -             -  SJA 

A  carriage     -----  A 

A  horse          .....  ^\ 

A  passenger  -             .             -             .             .  ^A 

IL  Belpaire  gives  do  estimate  of  the  embarkation  of  live 
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Stock,  as  this  process  was  then  conducted  at  the  charge  of 
the  expeditor. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  expenses  as- 
signed to  the  embarkation  and  discharge  of  these  different 
classes  of  objects,  admits  of  easy  explanation. 

The  embarkation  of  a  ton  of  merchandise,  consisting  of 
a  bale  despatched  by  one  individual  and  consigned  to  another, 
is  limited  to  a  single  entry  in  the  books  and  way-bill,  the 
labelling  and  loading,  unloading  and  delivery,  of  a  single 
bale. 

But  a  ton  of  parcels,  consisting  of  a  great  multitude  of  de- 
tached packets  of  different  weights,  despatched  by  a  great 
number  of  different  persons,  requiring  as  many  different 
entries  on  the  books  and  way-bills,  and  followed  by  as  many 
different  operations  for  their  discharge  and  delivery,  obviously 
involves  a  vastly  increased  expense. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprising,  that  the  average  ex- 
penses for  a  ton  of  such  objects  is  much  greater  than  for  a 
ton  of  goods. 

The  expenses  of  embarkation  and  delivery  of  passengers' 
baggage  is  still  greater  than  that  of  parcels,  because  the 
baggage  arrives  at  the  last  moment,  is  weighed,  booked,  and 
loaded  with  precipitation,  and  requires  the  attention  of  nu- 
merous agents.  The  parcels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  re- 
ceived, booked,  weighed,  and  loaded  with  more  deliberation 
and  order,  and  therefore  employ  a  less  number  of  agents  in 
proportion  to  their  number  and  weight. 

The  distribution  of  the  expenses  of  the  service  of  the 
stations  among  the  traffic  depends  on  circumstances,  which 
vary  so  much,  not  only  in  one  railway  compared  with 
another,  but  with  the  changes  incidental  to  the  traffic  itself 
and  its  management,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  general 
principles  relative  to  it,  and  each  case  must  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it.  The  ex- 
penses of  a  ton  of  merchandise,  which  is  taken  as  the  common 
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modulus  or  unit,  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  Iron  in 
bars,  cast  iron,  or  lead  in  pigs,  coals,  and  minerals,  do  not 
cost  half  the  expense  per  ton  which  attends  merchandise 
which  requires  more  careful  loading. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  stations 
on  the  Belgian  railways  :  — 


• 

9. 

d 

A  passenger 

- 

-       0 

0-8 

A  ton  of  baggage  - 

- 

.     10 

0 

„        parcels    - 

- 

-       4 

3 

A  private  carriage 

- 

1 

5 

A  ton  of  merchandise 

(average)     - 

-        I 

5 

We  shall  conclude  this  analysis  of  the  expenses  by  a 
general  practical  example  of  its  application  in  the  case  of  the 
Belgian  railways,  showing  the  proportion  chargeable  to  each 
object  of  traffic 

It  has  been  already  shown  (p.  97.),  that  the  average 
number  of  vehicles  composing  a  passenger  train  was  8*26, 
and  the  average  number  composing  a  goods  train  was  15'74. 


Direction  and  management 
Maintenance  of  way  - 
Locomotive  power    - 
Carrying  service 

ToUls  - 

ToUl 
Expeniet. 

£ 

30,477 
72,314 
79,255 
29,984 

212,030 

Per   Vehicle 

per  Mile. 

Pasteoger  Trains. 

(Iwtdi  Traini. 

d. 

0-426 

0-954 

1-453 

0-422 

d.                 1 
0-426         i 
0  954 
0-762 
0-422 

3-255 

1 

2  564 

The  comparative  expenses  per  mile  of  the  passenger  and 
goods  trains  arise,  as  will  be  seen,  from  the  charge  for  the 
locomotive  power  per  vehicle  in  the  one  being  double  the 
other ;  and  this  proceeds  from  the  circumstance  of  the  goods 
trains  consisting  of  fuller  loads,  or  a  greater  number  of 
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▼ehicles.  The  charge  for  the  locomotive  power,  therefore, 
has  a  greater  divisor,  and  the  share  falling  on  each  vehicle 
of  transport  is  proportionally  less.  Although  it  be  true 
that  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  trains  produces  some 
increased  expense  in  the  locomotive  power,  this  expense  is 
comparatively  trifling,  consisting  only  of  the  small  cost  of 
the  traction  of  each  additional  vehicle. 

This  will  illustrate  the  economy  to  be  derived  from  working 
in  general  with  full  trains.  An  additional  vehicle  drawn  by 
the  engine,  produces  an  increase  of  the  divisor,  by  which  the 
expenses  of  the  moving  power  is  distributed  among  the 
traffic. 

These  expenses,  chargeable  respectively  on  the  vehicles 
composing  the  trains,  are  now  to  be  distributed  between  the 
units  composing  the  average  loads  of  these  vehicles.  It  has 
been  shown  that,  on  the  Belgian  railways,  the  average  loads 
of  the  several  denominations  of  vehicles  were  as  follows  : — 

Description  of  Vehicle.  Average  Load. 

Passenger  carriage,  1st  class,  number  of  passengers       -       8-54 

„  2d  class,  „  -     12*38 

„  3d  class,  „  -     16-41 

Baggage- van,  tons       .....       o-56 

Parcel. van,  tons  -  ...  -       1*85 

.   Horse-box,  number  of  horses  ....       1*67 

Carriage-truck,  number  of  carriages     -  -  -       0*74 

Goods^  waggons,  tons  .  -  .  -  -2*46 

Large  cattle- waggons,  head  of  cattle    -  >  .4*19 

Small  cattle- waggons,  ,,  .  .  .     34*90 

By  dividing  the  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  on  each 
vehicle  by  the  number  of  units  of  load  as  here  given,  we 
shall  find  the  share  of  the  expenses  per  mile  chargeable  to 
each  unit.  If  this  be  multiplied  by  the  average  distance 
over  which  each  unit  of  load  was  carried,  we  shall  obtain  the 
average  total  mileage  expenses  of  each  unit ;  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  stations  chargeable  to 
the  objects  of  traffic,  irrespective  of  distance,  we  shall  obtain 
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the  entire  average  expenses  of  each  object.     These  results 
are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Passengert,  Itt  clau 
„  ad  clMt 

„  3d  class 

Ton  of  baggage     - 

„      parcels 
A  horse 
A  carriage  - 
Ton  of  goods 
A  head  of  cattle     - 
„        small  cattle 


I. 

II. 

III. 

EspHiMoT 
Suukn*. 

ExpRHCOr 

TnuMport 
PotMU*. 

DiMvioe 
csrrtcda 

s.     d. 

d. 

MUn. 

0    0-82 

0-38 

43  20 

0    0-82 

0-26 

28-50 

0    0-82 

0-20 

21-50 

10    0-00 

5-80 

52-10 

4    300 

1-77 

M40 

1     500 

1-95 

109-00 

1     500 

4-40 

90  00 

1     R-00 

1-04 

44-80  1 

0    900 

0-61 

5700 

0    100 

0-07 

42-70 

IV. 

Total  £>■ 

pgnwcf 

Trmna- 

pot* 


ToulBs- 
oT 


f. 

1 

0 
0 


if.    I    •. 

4-4i;  1 

7-41     0 

4*30    0 

25     2-18  35 

8     0-29  12 

17     8-55  19 

33     0-00  M 

3  10-60    5 

2  10-77     3 

0    3-00    0 


d. 

.V« 

8-23 

512; 

2-18 

3-29  I 

l-iS 

5-00 

3-60 

7-77 

4-00 


The  arithmetical  process  by  which  the  above  table  has 
been  computed  will  easily  suggest  means  whereby  the  eco- 
nomy of  transport  may  be  promoted.  The  numbers  in  the 
second  column,  expressing  the  cost  per  mile  for  the  transport, 
properly  so  called,  of  each  unit  of  traffic,  have  been  found  by 
dividing  the  cost  per  mile  by  the  number  of  units  in  the 
average  load  of  each  vehicle.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  increased  expense  arising  from  any  increase  of  the  load 
of  each  vehicle,  produces  an  insignificant  effect  on  the  total 
expense  of  transport ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that  the  share 
of  the  expenses  of  transporting  such  vehicles  which  faUs  on 
each  unit  of  its  load,  will  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
magnitude  of  such  load.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  cost  of  transport,  properly  so  called,  of  each  unit  of 
load  will  be  inversely  as  the  magnitude  of  the  load  trans- 
ported by  each  vehicle. 

It  would  be  desirable,  if  sufficiently  precise  data  could  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose,  to  ascertain  the  average  proportion 
in  which  the  working  expenses  of  the  English  railways  are 
distributed  under  the  diffi;rent  heads.  The  want  of  uni- 
formity, however,  in  the  published  accounts  of  the  different 
companiefly  where  we  find   different    expenses  frequently 
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classed  under  the  same  denomination,  and  the  same  expenses 
under  different  denominations,  and  where,  from  the  want  of 
clearness,  it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
determine  the  head  to  which  certain  disbursements  should 
be  assigned,  renders  it  impracticable  to  obtain  any  general 
and  exact  estimate  of  this  kind. 

I  have,  however,  extracted  from  the  mass  of  published 
reports  thirteen  half-yearly  statements  of  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal companies,  from  which  I  have  formed  the  following 
tabular  analysis.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it  must  be  received 
only  as  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  in  the  absence  of  more 
precise  and  satisfactory  data. 

The  numbers  which  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  following 
table  express  the  proportion  of  every  100/.  of  the  total 
working  expenses,  which  were  appropriated  to  the  different 
heads  specified  in  the  table. 


Analysis   of  the  approximate    Proportion   in  which 

the   working 

j      Expenses  of  the  under-mentioned  Railways  were  distributed  under  | 

the  several  specified  Heads. 

1 

i 
1 
North -Western. 

Direc- 
tion and 
Manage- 
ment. 

Wav 

and 
Workt. 

Loco- 

raotire 

Power. 

Carrying 
Depart- 
ment. . 

Office 

and 

Sun- 

dries. 

Total. 

Half-year  ending 

1           Dec.  31.  1847     - 

4  34 

11-68     32-86  1  49-12 

2<X)  ilOO-OO 

i          June  30.  1848     - 

41 7  ;  11-31     34-03  ;  48-53 

1-96    100-00 

Dec.  31.  1848     - 

3  SO  ;  11-40  1  33-39  '  47*79 

3-62    100-00 

June  30.  1849     - 

4-32 

11-06 

32-73 

48-64 

3  25   100-00 

1 
Great  Western. 

Half-year  ending 

Dec.  31.  1848     - 

IIMO 

22-80 

29-60 

34-50 

2  00   lOOOO 

June  30.  1849     - 

j 

12-90 

26  16 

26-35 

32-45 

2-14   100-00 

Brighton. 

j       Half-year  ending 

;           June  30.  1848     - 

5-62 

15-90 

42-01 

34-80 

1-67    100-00 

Dec  31.  1848      - 

7-30 

18-20 

39-41 

3411 

0-98   100<X) 

1          June  30.  1 849     - 

5-31 

16-90 

33-50 

41-89 

2-40  100-00 

M    2 
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Sooth-Eastern. 
Half-yeMT  ending 
June  30.  1848     - 
Dec.  31.  1848     - 

South- Western. 
Half-yev  ending 
June  30.  1 848     - 
Dec.  31.  1848     - 

Mean- 

Direc 
tionand 
Manage- 
ment 

War 

and 
Works. 

Loco, 
motive 
Power. 

Carrying 

Deparu 

ment 

Office 
and 
Sun. 

dries. 

Total. 

4-85 
5-40 

11-70 
7-97 

8-31 
8-94 

19-30 
23-01 

53-71 
43O0 

28-30 
28  01. 

32-71 
41 -80 

25-30 
30-71 

0*42 
0-86 

15-40 
10-30 

100-00 
100«) 

100-00 
100-00 

6*83 

15-76 

35-15 

38*64 

3-69    lOOiX) 

From  all  that  has  been  explained  in  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding chapters,  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  among  the  principal 
measures  tending  towards  an  increased  economy  of  expenses 
in  the  working  of  railwajs,  the  following  are  the  most  pro- 
minent :  — 

Ist.  So  to  manage  the  traffic,  that  the  various  classes  of 
vehicles  of  transport  should  cany  more  complete  loads ; 
because  the  share  of  the  expenses  falling  on  each  unit  of 
load,  diminishes  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
load  of  such  vehicles  increases. 
2dly.  So  to  manage  the  traffic  as  to  encourage  transport  to 
increased  distances,  because  those  expenses  which  are 
independent  of  distance  will  thereby  be  spread  over  a 
greater  mileage;  that  part  of  the  cost  per  mile  of 
each  object  of  transport  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  distance  transported  increases. 
3dly.  So  to  manage  the  traffic,  that  the  number  of  vehicles 
drawn  by  each  engine  shall  be  increased,  because  the 
cost  of  traction  will  thus  be  divided  among  a  greater 
number  of  vehicles.  This  cost  is  but  slightly  increased 
by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  each 
engine ;  while  the  expenses  falling  on  each  vehicle  are 
diminished  in  a  much  larger  proportion. 
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4thl7.  So  to  manage  the  business  of  transport,  that  the 
distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted  shall  be  increased ; 
because,  in  this  case,  those  charges  on  the  engine 
power  which  are  independent  of  distance  are  divided 
among  a  greater  extent  of  mileage ;  and  the  share  of 
those  charges  falling  on  each  vehicle  drawn  will  be  dimi- 
nished oBterU  paribus  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
engine  mileage  is  increased. 

Sthlj.  In  cases  where  the  traffic  prevails  chiefly  in  one 
direction,  and,  consequently,  where  "empties'*  are 
drawn  in  great  quantities  in  the  other  direction,  to  study 
the  local  productions  and  modify  the  tariff  so  as  to 
attract  loads  for  the  empty  vehicles  at  a  tariff  which 
may  be  productive  under  such  circumstances,  thdugh 
unproductive  under  ordinary  conditions.  By  these 
means,  the  average  load  of  the  vehicles  of  transport 
will  be  augmfnted. 

6thly.  Not  to  multiply  the  trains  beyond  that  point  which 
the  reasonable  accommodation  of  the  public  renders  in- 
dispensable. The  more  the  trains  are  multiplied,  the 
less  complete  will  be  the  loads  of  every  description  of 
traffic,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  share  of  the  expenses 
which  will  fall  on  each  unit  carried. 

7thly.  To  sort  the  loads  of  each  description  of  traffic  as  far 
as  possible,  according  to  its  destination ;  and  for  the 
passenger  traffic  to  provide  mixed  carriages,  which  may 
take  up  in  the  same  vehicle  the  complements  of  load 
composed  of  different  classes.  By  this  expedient,  a 
single  carriage  in  a  passenger  train  may  perform  the 
office  of  three. 

8thly.  To  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  ex- 
press trains,  if  it  be  not  practicable  to  abolish  them  alto- 
gether. Express  trains  are  a  source  of  vast  expense 
directly  and  indirectly,  which  can  never  be  repaid  by 
any  practicable  tariff  to  be  levied  upon  them.     They  are 
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a  source  of  expense  directlj  hj  their  extreme  speed, 
which  produces  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  rails,  and 
shakes  to  pieces  the  engine  and  the  vehicles  of  trans- 
port. They  are  a  still  greater  source  of  expense  in- 
directly, by  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  ordinary 
traffic  of  the  line.  Regular  trains  are  either  urged  for- 
ward at  undue  speed  to  get  out  of  their  way,  and  thereby 
the  wear  of  the  line,  the  engines,  and  the  carrying  stock, 
are  increased,  or  they  are  compelled,  as  in  the  case  of 
goods  trains,  to  stop  in  sidings  to  let  the  express  pass. 
By  multiplying  the  stoppages  of  heavy  goods  trains,  the 
wear  of  the  rails,  engines,  and  vehicles  of  transport 
themselves  is  seriously  increased  by  the  effects  of  the 
absorption  of  the  momentum  of  so  great  a  mass  in 
stopping,  and  the  action  of  the  engines  in  producing  the 
momentum  in  starting ;  both  of  which,  by  the  common 
laws  of  motion,  must  be  expended  on  the  rails,  the 
axles,  and  other  parts  of  the  mechanism  upon  which  the 
strain  is  thrown. 
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RECEIPTS. —  TARIFFS. —  PROFITS. 

None  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  the 
investigation  of  the  services  of  railways  are  presented  in  the 
analysis  of  their  receipts.  The  relation  of  the  expenses  to 
the  services  ultimately  rendered,  are  most  uncertain  and 
arbitrary.  The  relation  of  the  receipts  to  these  services  are 
immediate  and  obvious.  The  reports  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners, moreover,  although  scanty  and  obscure  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  expenses,  are  sufficiently  ample  as  respects  the 
receipts.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  compare  the  receipts 
with  the  expenses,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  dis- 
secting the  profits,  that  we  encounter  difficulties,  and  these 
difficulties  arise  exclusively  from  the  uncertainty  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  accounts  of  expenses. 

In  the  following  table  is  exhibited  the  receipts  proceeding 
from  the  transport  of  passengers  on  the  English  railways  du- 
ring the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  Dec.  31.1848 ;  showing  also 
the  average  receipts  per  day,  the  average  sum  contributed  by 
each  person  booked,  and  the  sum  paid  per  passenger  per  mile. 


i  Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Revenue  arising  from  the  Passenger  Traffic 
on  the  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Six  Years  and 
a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 

Twelve  months  ending  June 

1       30.  1843. 

1st  class    -         -         - 
2d  class     -         -         - 

1           3d  class     ... 

Totals  and  averages     . 

Total 
Receipts. 

Average 
Receipts 
per  Day. 

Average 
ReceipU 

Passenger 
booked. 

t.      tf. 

6      0-75 
2      2-25 
I      2-50 

Average 
ReceipU 

per 
Passenger 
per  Mile. 

£ 

1.386,942 

1,300,758 

422,557 

£ 

3,799 
3,564 
1,158 

d. 

2-51 
1-80 
1-17 

3,110,257 

8^21    j2      8-00 

1-98 
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TVeWe  months  ending  June 
SO.  1844. 

1st  class  ... 
2d  class  ... 
3d  class     ... 

Totals  and  averages    - 

TVeWe  months  ending  June 
SO.  1845. 

1st  class  .  .  . 
2d  class  ... 
3d  class     ... 

Totals  and  averages    . 

Twelve  months  ending  June 
30.  1846. 

1st  class  .  .  . 
2d  class  ... 
3d  class     ... 

Totals  and  averages    • 

Twelve  months  ending  June 
30.  1847. 

1st  class  .  .  . 
2d  class  ... 
3d  class     ... 

Totals  and  averages    - 

Twelve  months  ending  June 
SO.  1848. 

1st  class  .  .  . 
2d  class  .  .  . 
3d  class     ... 

Totals  and  averages    - 

Si  I  months  ending  Dec.  31 . 
1848. 

1st  class  .  .  . 
2d  class  .  .  . 
Sd  class     .         .         . 

Totals  and  averages    - 


1,725,759 
2,098,080 
1,324.163 

5,148.002 


1,796.033 
2,355.653 
1,568,696 


5,720,382 


1,003,516 

1,360,468 

919,317 


Total 
Receipts. 

Aversfe 
Receipu 
per  Day. 

£ 

1,499,688 

1,436,537 

503,069 

£ 

4,106 
3,936 
1.378 

3,439,294 

9,422 

1,610,805 

1 .683,633 

681,903 

4,413 
4,613 
1,868 

3,976,341 

10,894 

1.691,724 
1.967.773 
1,065,719 

4.635 
5.391 
2.919 

4,725.216 

12,945 

Average 
Receipu 

Imokeid. 


5  7<X) 
2  2O0 
1       1-75 


2      5-75 


5 
2 
1 


4,729 
5,748 
3.628 


14.105 


4,920 
6,454 
4,297 


15,671 


5,498 
7.454 
5.028 


3,283,301   I   17,980 


7-50 
3-75 
0-75 


2      4-25 


5  2-75 

2  2-25 

1  1-75 

2  2-00 


4  10-50 
2  0-75 
1      1-75 


2      0-00 


4  11-00 
2  1  -75 
1      1  75 


Averafe 
BecelpU 

Passeager 
perMUe. 

7. 


2-56 
1-80 
1-05 


1    11-75 


5 
2 
1 


5-00 
275 
2-50 


2     0-75 


1-85 


2-63 
1-92 
0-97 

1-82 


2-11 
1-44 
0-92 

1*44 


2*38 
1-62 
0-99 

1-54 


2-39 
1-63 
1<X) 

1-51 


2-S8 
1-62 
1-00 

1-51 
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In  the  following  table  is  exhibited  the  proportion  per  cent, 
of  these  receipts  contributed  by  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
passengers :  — 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Proportions  in  which  each  Class  of  Pa»- 
lengers  contributed  to  every  100/.  of  Gross  Revenue  in  the  Six 
Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 


For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 843 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 

For  half-year  ending  December  31.  1848 


»f 


»» 


M 


f» 


n 


y% 


n 


it 


ItC  Clau. 


44-58 
43-60 
40-51 
35-80 
.33-52 
31-39 
30-57 


2d  Glut. 


41-83 
41-77 
42-34 
41-65 
40-76 
41.18 
41-45 


3d  CUm. 


13-59 
14-63 
17-15 
22-55 
25-72 
27-43 
27-98 


This  table  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  progres- 
sively increased  use  of  the  railway  made  by  the  inferior 
classes  of  passengers.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  propor* 
tion  of  the  entire  revenue  contributed  by  the  second-class 
passengers  was  sensibly  the  same  during  the  entire  period 
included  in  the  above  table,  being  about  41 -J  per  cent. ;  but 
while  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  first-class  passengers 
fell  from  44^  to  30^  per  cent.,  the  proportion  contributed 
by  the  third  and  inferior  classes  rose  from  13^  to  28  per  cent. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  actual  amount  contributed 
by  all  classes  of  passengers  gradually  augmented  throughout 
the  period  referred  to;  the  daily  receipts  in  1843  being 
8500/L,  while  in  the  last  six  months  of  1848  they  were  nearly 
18,000/.  The  general  receipts  were  therefore  more  than 
doubled  in  this  interval. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  the  average 
receipts  proceeding  from  each  first-class  passenger  booked 
gradually  diminished  from  6*.  to  5*.  5cf.,  the  receipts  pro- 
ceeding from  those  of  the  other  classes  of  passengers  re- 
mained nearly  stationary. 

The  relative  diminution  of  the  receipts  proceeding  from 
the  first-class  passengers  is  to  be  attributed,  therefore,  not 
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merely  to  the  comparatively  smaller  number  of  these,  but 
also  to  the  prevalence  of  their  travelling  shorter  distances. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the  causes  of  local 
variation  in  the  railway  revenues,  I  have  exhibited  in  the 
following  table  an  analysis  of  the  receipts  from  the  pas- 
senger traffic  for  eleven  of  the  principal  lines  of  railway. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Revenue  proceeding  from  the  Passenger 
Traffic  of  the  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Twelve 
Months  ending  June  30.  1 847. 


FiasT  Class. 

London  and  North -Western 
Great  Western  .  .  . 
Midland  .  .  .  . 
London,  Brighton,  and  South 

Coast     -        -         - 
London  and  Cambridge 
London  and  Colchester 
Bristol  and  Birmingham     - 
London  and  South- Western 
York  and  Newcastle  - 
York  and  North  Midland    - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
All  the  remaining  lines 

Totals  and  averages 

Sbcond  Class. 

London  and  North- Wcatern 
Great  Western  ... 
Midland    .         .         .         . 
London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast    .        .        .        - 
London  and  Cambridge 
London  and  Colchester 
Bristol  and  Birmingham     - 
London  and  South- Western 
York  and  Newcastle  - 
York  and  North  Midland   - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
All  the  remaining  lines 

Totals  and  tt^tngm 


Receipts. 

Average 
ReceipU 
per  Day. 

Average 
Reccipu 
per  Fa»- 

■eoger. 

Average  Bei 
ceipu  per  - 
Passenger 
perMUe. 

£ 

£ 

i. 

d. 

tf. 

513,796 

1,407 

9 

2-75 

2-193 

232,855 

638 

10 

1-50 

2*744 

133,388 

364 

8 

3-25 

3-000 

124,220 

340 

5 

10 

2*630 

66,109 

181 

6 

4 

1-944 

24,622 

67 

7 

3 

2-328 

45,237 

124 

7 

4-70 

2-625 

95,822 

263 

4 

9-60 

2-029 

45,040 

123 

5 

11 

2-484 

44,011 

120 

5 

4-40 

2-399 

34,239 

94 

3 

8-25 

2-220 

366,420 

1,004 

2 

1-25 

2-385 

1,725,729 

4,725 

4 

10-20 

2-385 

450,113 

1,233 

3 

10-30 

1-450 

364,257 

998 

3 

7-80 

1-878 

165,168 

452 

3 

6-50 

2-000 

105383 

290 

3 

0-25 

1-645 

83,620 

229 

3 

6-70 

1-339 

45,133 

123 

3 

3-70 

1-505 

69.978 

192 

4 

2-75 

1-750 

133,064 

364 

2 

516 

1-413 

59.956 

164 

1 

3-80 

1-495 

S5,916 

154 

S 

7-30 

1-838 

53,186 

146 

2 

1-50 

1-630 

511,786 

1,403 

0 

11-50 

1-6S0 

2,098/)60 

5,748 

8 

0-80 

1*690 
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Average 
ReceipU 
per  Day. 

Average 

Average  Re- 

Third  Class,  &c 

Beeeipta. 

ReceipU 

'pnr  Paf. 

senger. 

ceipuper 
Passenger 
per.  Mile. 

€ 

£ 

$. 

d. 

d. 

London  and  North- Western 

213,133 

584 

1 

11*40 

0-948 

Great  Western  -         -         - 

77,130 

211 

3 

8-00 

1-000 

Midland    .... 

131,235 

359 

1 

1-30 

1-000 

London,  Brighton,  and  South 

Coast      .... 

84,390 

231 

1 

1-60 

1-130 

London  and  Cambridge 

41,598 

114 

1 

3-75 

0-844 

London  and  Colchester 

32,638 

89 

1 

8-00 

0-963 

Bristol  and  Birmingham     - 

22,120 

60 

2 

1-90 

0-750 

London  and  South- Western 

55,499 

152 

2 

4-70 

1-012 

York  and  Newcastle  - 

42,257 

116 

1 

3-60 

0-959 

York  and  North  Midland   - 

65,407 

179 

I 

9-50 

1-150 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire   - 

83,704 

229 

0 

10-75 

0-954 

All  the  remaining  lines 
Totals  and  averages 

RECAPrrULATlOM. 

475,052 

1,303 

0 

910 

0-992 

1,324,163 

3,627 

1 

2-00 

0-992 

First  Class         ... 

1,725,759 

4,725 

4 

10-20I 

2-385 

Second  Oass      ... 

4,098,080 

5,748 

2 

0-80 

1-620 

Third  Class,  «cc. 

Grand  totals  and  averages  - 

1,324,163 

3,627 

1 

2-00 

0-992 

5,148,002 

14,100 

2 

0-06 

1-535 

The  sums  contributed  per  passenger  would  be  subject  to 
a  correction,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  passengers  tra- 
velling from  one  railway  to  another  without  interruption. 
Such  a  passenger  figures  twice  in  the  estimated  number 
booked,  once  in  the  return  of  each  railway  over  which  he 
passes. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  however,  in  reference  to  the 
average  distances  travelled  per  passenger,  that  this  correc- 
tion would  have  so  slight  an  effect  on  the  results,  that  it 
may  be  neglected  without  sensible  error.  The  returns  of 
the  clearing-house,  in  which  the  through  passenger  traffic  is 
given,  demonstrate  this. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  an  analysis  of  the 
receipts  proceeding  from  the  traffic  in  goods  during  the  six 
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years  and  a  half  ending  December  31.  1848.  The  retoma 
do  not  supply  the  quantity  of  goods  booked,  or  their  mileage, 
and  I  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  limit  the  present 
analysis  to  the  statement  of  the  gross  receipts  :  — 


CuttU,  CarringH,  Pirccli,  Maik.  &c,  on  the  fUilwsn  oT  ihe  United 
Kingdom  during  the  Si.  Yw.  uhJ  >  HJf  ending  Dw.Sl.  1848. 

TwelTe  moDthi  ending  June  30.  1B43  - 
1844  - 
1845- 

"«                      «              1847- 

1848- 

Hair-ytw  ending  Deceir.ber  ?I.  1S48  • 

rSi^. 

"zs:4J'' 

2,333,373 
2,840,354 
3,362,884 
4,213,170 
3,461 ,663 

t 

3.903 
4.481 
6,180 

7,781 

9.ai3 

11.543 
IMBS 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  local  variatiou  in  the  merchandise 
trafBc,  I  have  {^ven  in  the  following  table  an  analysis  of  the 
receipts  on  eleven  of  the  principal  railways  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30.  1847:  — 


Tiaiti^iL  AxtLiita  of  the  Itrceipt*  produced  fnm  tbe  Traffic  in 

SItrchandiM  on  Ihc  R.i1w.y.  of  the  Uniled  Kingdom  duriug  Uk 

Twelve  Month,  ending  June  30;  1S47. 

S£ 

'Sii- 

K^X 

A.«^ 

W 1 

-^- 

7"ir 

,, — 

7 — i 

AU  U»  rHuMni  llau    -       - 

fKliua 

T«UI>>nd»«Ha    - 

1.IMJM 

"" 

»  1 » 

|-«Tt    1 
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I  have  already  observed  that  the  first  projectors  of  the 
modem  railways  contemplated  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
traffic  in  merchandise.  The  event  proved  to  be  the  reverse. 
The  traffic  in  merchandise  was  comparatively  little,  nearly 
the  whole  revenue  proceeding  from  the  traffic  in  passengers. 
As  the  railways,  however,  have  become  more  extensively 
developed,  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  locomotion,  the  goods  traffic  has  been  more  and 
more  extended,  so  as  to  bear  a  continually  increasing  pro- 
portion to  the  traffic  in  passengers.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
this,  I  have  exhibited  in  the  following  table  an  analysis  of 
the  relative  amounts  of  revenue  proceeding  from  passengers 
and  goods  for  the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  December  31. 
1848. 


1 

Table  showing  the  Total  Receipts  for  Passengers  and  Goods  on  the 
British  Railways  during  Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  Dec.  31. 
1848. 

Tear  ending. 

Total 
Receipts 
from  Pas- 
sengers. 

Receired  for 

Goods,  Cattle, 

Carriages, 

Parcels, 

Mails,  &c. 

Total 
Receipts. 

Per  Cent,  of  ToUl  Re- 
ceipts contritHited  by 

Passen- 
gers. 

Goods,      i 
*c. 

June  30.  1843 

1844 

„          1845 

„          1846 

1847 

„          1848 

Dec.  31.  1848 

£ 

3,110,257 
3,439,294 
3,976,341 
4,725,216 
5,148,002 
5,702,382 
3,283,302 

£ 
1,424,932 

1,635,380 

2,233,373 

2,840,354 

3,362,884 

4,213,170 

2,461,663 

£ 

4,535,189 
5,074,674 
6,209,714 
7,565,569 
8,510,886 
9,933352 
5,744,965 

68-5 
67-5 
64-0 
62-4 
60-4 
57 -S 
57-4 

31-5 
32-5 
36-0 
37-6 
39-6 
42-7 
42-6 

It  appears  from  this,  that  while,  in  1843,  thirteen  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way, the  goods  contributed  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  railways,  they  contributed,  in  the  eighteen 
months  terminating  December  30.  1848,  more  than  42^ 
per  cent. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  railways  which  proceeds  from  the  different 
classes  of  traffic  The  more  recent  railway xeturns^  however, 
supply  no  data  for  such  a  computation. 

Until  1847  the  railway  commissioners  published  annually 
reports  of  the  traffic,  containing  some  useful  details,  but 
since  that  year  nothing  appears  in  the  reports  except  a 
general  summary  of  the  traffic,  which  for  statistical  pur- 
poses is  almost  useless.  I  have  taken  from  the  returns  for 
1847  data  which  have  enabled  me  to  calculate  approximately 
the  proportion  of  the  receipts  arising  from  certain  objects  of 
traffic.     This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


:  Tabulae    Analysis  showing   the    Proportion   in  which   the   Gross 
Revenue  proceeding  from  the  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
arose  from  certain  Classes  of  Traffic  during  the  Twelve  Months 
ending  June  30.  1847.                                                                            i 

Passengers,  1st  class  .            .            .            - 
„           2d  class    .... 
„          3d  class   .... 

Merchandise  ..... 

Cattle             ..... 

Sheep             .             .             -             .             - 

Pig» 

Horses            .             .             .             .             - 

Private  carruiges        .... 

Baggage,  parcels,  and  mails    ... 

Sundries  not  classed  .... 

Grand  total 

Receipts. 

£ 

1,725,759 

2,098,080 

1,324,163 

2,606,393 

71,482 

53,091 

23,718 

78,549 

52,521 

377,290 

99,840 

8,510,886 

Per  Cent. 
ofToUl 
Receiptt.  . 

20-3 
24-6 
15-5 
30-8 

0-8 

0^6 

0^ 

0^ 

0-6 

4-4 

1-2 

lOOO 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  in  the  year  referred  to, 
the  passenger  traffic  constituted  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue,  the  goods  traffic  nearly  31  per  cent,  the  remainder 
arising  from  baggage,  parcels,  &c.    It  also  appears  that  the 
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live  stock  and    carriages    constitute  but  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  revenue,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. 

A  most  instructive  and  interesting  light  might  be  thrown 
on  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  phenomena  of 
railway  traffic,  by  exhibiting  the  relations  developed  from 
year  to  year  between  the  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits, 
and  the  length  of  the  railways,  the  movement  upon  them, 
and  the  capital  involved  in  them.  But,  unfortunately,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic  or  exact  data  of 
a  general  nature  for  this  purpose.  The  receipts  alone  are 
ascertainable  with  precision;  the  expenses  and  profits  are 
left  to  conjecture.  The  movement  on  the  railways  might  be 
exhibited  by  the  mileage  of  the  trains :  but  we  have  these 
only  for  particular  periods  and  particular  railways.  It 
happens,  however,  that,  in  all  the  cases  where  this  mileage 
is  given,  there  is  a  remarkable  accordance  in  its  ratio  to  the 
receipts.  By  dividing  the  one  by  the  other,  we  find  an 
almost  invariable  quotient;  the  conclusion  from  which  is, 
that  the  average  receipts  per  mile  run  on  the  railways  for 
which  authentic  returns  are  given  of  the  running  of  the 
trains,  are  uniform.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  exact 
data,  we  may  assume,  as  a  means  of  approximation  which 
cannot  widely  err,  that  on  the  railways,  taken  collectively, 
the  receipts  bear  this  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  the  trains. 
On  this  hypothesis  I  shall  therefore  calculate  the  receipts 
per  mile  run  by  the  trains  on  all  the  railways. 

To  find  the  proportion  of  the  receipts  to  the  capital  ex- 
pended, I  shall  assume  that  the  average  cost  of  the  railways 
open  at  each  successive  period  was  at  the  rate  of  40,000/. 
per  mile.     (See  page  58.) 

I  have  therefore  calculated  the  following  table  on  these 
hypotheses,  in  the  successive  columns  of  which  are  given 
the  average  receipts  per  day,  per  mile  of  the  lines  open,  per 
mile  of  the  trains  run,  and  per  cent,  of  the  capital  expended^ 
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I  TllU  thowinjE  llie  Pioportion  of  llic  KirceipU  on  (he   Rulwaji  of 

tlw  Unilcd  KiciBilom  to  thrit  Lcnfiih,  to  tlie  MoviMueot  ot  the 
TnlHc  u|iOD  tbcm.  and  lo  the  Capital  Bipended  on  ihcm. 


June  Sa  lfli5. 

I'tnengen 


June  30.  ISie. 

Puwogen 


June  30.  iHT. 

PiHcngen 


June  3a  184K. 

Paumgm 


Total 
idg  Dec  31. 


IT^SO 
31,468    i      e-t 
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It  appears,  from  the  result  of  this  compotataon,  that  the 
daily  receipts  per  mile  were  6L  14i.  in  1843 ;  that  they  aug- 
mented until  1846,  when  thej  amounted  to  SL  lOf. ;  and 
that  since  that  date  they  have  r^ularlj  diminished,  haying 
fallen  to  6^  2s.  in  the  last  six  months  of  1848. 

It  also  appears,  that  the  gross  receipts  on  all  the  railways 
collectively  have  never  amounted  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  expended.  In  1846,  when  they  bore  the  highest 
proportion  to  the  capital,  they  amounted  only  to  7/.  14«.  7d. 
per  cent.  Until  that  year  the  proportion  had  increased, 
having  been  6^  Is.  9d.  in  1843.  Since  that  epoch  the  pro- 
portion has  constantly  diminished,  being  only  5L  I2s.  9dL 
per  cent,  in  the  last  six  months  of  1848. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  shown  that  the  increase  of  the 
transport  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  the 
railways.  This  conclusion  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  receipts  from  the  different  classes  of  traffic 
with  the  extent  of  the  railways  on  which  this  traffic  was 
carried.     I  have  done  this  in  the  following  table: — 


Tabular  Analtsu  showing  the  Proportion  which  the  Increase  of 
Receipts  has  borne  to  the  Increase  of  Railways  open  during  the 
Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 


Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1843. 
Passengers,  1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


Total  - 


Goods 


Grand  total  - 


Railway     Daily     Increase 

open    JReceipCf      per 

Mile*,    per  Mile     Cent. 


ri857 


204 
1-92 
0-62 


4-58 
2-lS 


6-67 


Decrease 
per  Cent. 
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Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1844. 
Passengers,  ]  st  class 
2d  class 
Sd  class 


Railway 
open 
Miles.  jperMile.    Client. 


Daily  I  IneresM 
Receipts!     per 


Total   - 


,  I 


Goods 


Grand  total  - 


211 
2-01 
071 


3-50 

4-75 

1475 


r  1952 


4-83 
2-30 

7-13 

5-30 
8O0 

6-60 


Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1845.' 
Paasengers,  1st  class 
2d  cUss 
3d  class 


Goods 


Total  - 
Grand  total 


'2148 


2-05 
214 
0-86 


5-05 
2-85 


6-50 
21  00 

4-50 
24-00 


Twelve  months  ending  June  SO.  1 846. 
Passengers,  1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


Total 


Goods 


Grand  total  - 


7-90 


1-90 
2-20 
1-20 


10-70 


2441 


Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 847. 
Passengers,  1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


Goods 


ToUl- 
Grand  total- 


^3036 


1-56 
1-89 
1-20 

4-65 
304 

7-69 


Decrease 
per  Cent. 


Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1848. 
Passengers,  1  st  clasa 
2d  clasa 
SdcUsi 


Total  - 


Goods 


Grand  total  - 


r3816 


3O0 


—  8-00 

3<X)  : 
39-50 


5-30  1    5-00! 
318     11-75 

8-48       7-20  , 


22-00 

16-25 

0-00 


14O0 
4-70 


Il-SO 
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Six  months  ending  Dec.  31.  1848. 
Passengers,  1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 

Total  - 
Goods    -        ^        -        .        . 

Grand  total  - 

Railway 
open 
Mile*. 

Daily 
Receipu 
per  Mile. 

Increase 
Crat. 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

'5007 

£ 

110 
1-49 
100 

- 

17-00 
1400 
13O0 

3-59 
2-70 

14-75 
11-75 

6-29 

13-50 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  after  1846,  when  2600 
miles  of  railway  were  brought  into  operation,  every  species 
of  traffic  began  to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  railway  worked.  The  receipts  per  mile  from  first-class 
passengers  commenced  first  to  decrease  in  1845,  as  com- 
pared with  1844,  and  the  decrease  of  revenue  from  this 
class  per  mile  of  railway  rapidly  augmented  from  year  to 
year,  being  in  1846  8  per  cent.,  and  in  1847  and  1848 
22  per  cent.  It  is  observable  also  that  the  proportionate  in- 
crease of  receipts  from  third-class  passengers  was  considerably 
more  rapid  than  the  other  classes  until  1846,  when  it  was 
nearly  40  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this,  the  decrease  of  revenue  per  mile  from 
this  class  was  less  than  the  decrease  upon  the  other  classes 
in  the  succeeding  years. 

The  revenue  proceeding  from  goods  per  mile  of  railway 
underwent  considerable  change,  increasing  until  1846,  and 
decreasing  afterwards.  Its  augmentation  was  more  rapid, 
and  its  decrease  slower,  than  the  revenue  from  passengers. 

Thus  it  appears  that  goods  and  third-class  passengers 
supply  a  more  steady  revenue  in  general,  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  lines  worked,  than  the  other  classes. 

It  would  be  highly  important,  if  we  possessed  the  necessary 
data  for  the  purpose,  to  exhibit  a  classified  analysis  of  the 
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receipts,  expenses,  and  profits  on  the  English  railways, 
showing  the  amounts  of  these  respectively  for  each  class  of 
traffic  and  for  every  distance ;  hut,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  observed,  the  scanty  and  insufficient  reports  issued  by 
the  directors  of  English  railways  supply  no  means  of 
forming  such  an  analysis. 

As  an  example,  however,  of  this,  I  have  obtained  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways  the  necessary 
data  for  this  purpose.  I  have  therefore  given  in  the 
following  tables  the  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits,  total 
and  per  mile,  on  the  Belgian  railways  for  the  year  1844. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  estimating  the 
expenses  per  head,  or  per  ton  per  mile,  expenses  which  are 
chargeable  upon  the  traffic  independent  of  distance,  such  as 
the  expenses  of  the  stations,  are  shared  among  the  traffic 
according  to  the  average  distance  travelled  by  each  class. 


Tabular  CtAssincATioir  of  the  Receipts,  Expenses,  and  Profits  of 
the  Belgi  an  Kailways  during  the  Year  1 844. 

Reeeiptt, 

CUulfled  Trafic. 

Denoni- 
natloo. 

ToUl 
ReceipU. 

RecelpU  per 
Unit  booked. 

RecHpUl 
per  UalC 
per  MiM 

CArried.; 

Passengers,  1st  class 
„          2d  class 
„          3d  class 

l^*gg«H5«         .         -         - 
Parcels  -         -         -         - 
Horses  .... 
Carriages        ... 
Goods    .... 
Cattle  (large) 

„      (small)          .        . 

• 

Total  Receipts     - 

Number 

f» 

>« 

Tons 

»» 
Number 

Tons 
Number 

£ 

63,645 

88,742 

92,853 

15.789 

37,526 

1,680 

8,253 

130,645 

2,557 

737 

442,427 

s.      d. 

4  0-00 
2     1-25 
0  11-75 

36     7-00 
21     8-00 
24     5-00 
67     6-00 

5  10-00 
5     2-00 
0     4-7i 

d, 

112 

0-90 

0-55   ' 

8-35 

4-82 

2-70 

9-00 

1-57 

110 

Oil 
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jExptM$tM» 

CbMttedTraflc 

Dcooni- 
natkm. 

Totol 
ReoeipCs. 

BecdpCsper 
Unit  booked. 

Kcceipca 
per  Unlti 
per  Mil0 

carried. 

d. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

Pmnengen,  1st  class 

Number 

22,534 

I 

4-50 

0-38   j 

„          2d  class 

ft 

25,898 

0 

7-10 

0-25  1 

„          3d  class 

n 

36,938 

0 

4-50 

019  : 

Baggage 

Tons 

13,862 

30 

9-00 

710  ' 

'  Parcels  .... 

»» 

20,015 

11 

1-00 

2-50  1 

!  Hones  .... 

Number 

1,1C«6 

15 

5-00 

1-70  ; 

Carrisges        ... 

n 

3,'J76 

28 

lOO 

3-75  1 

Goods   .... 

Tons 

95,723 

4 

1-00 

I  10  . 

Cattle  (large) 

Number 

1,609 

3 

2-20 

0-65 

„      (small) 

Total  Expenses     . 

n 

627 

0 

0*40 

0-09 

221,888 

1 

1 

Profit* 

t. 

Passengers,  1st  class 

Number 

41,111 

2 

7-50 

0-74 

„          2d  class 

» 

62,844 

1 

615 

0  65 

„          3d  class 

tf 

55,915 

0 

7-25 

0-36  ' 

B»gg*ge         ... 

Tons 

1,927 

5 

10-00 

1-25 

Parcels  .         .         .         - 

»f 

17,511 

10 

7O0 

2-32 

•  Horses  .         -        .         - 

Number 

574 

9 

OOO 

1-00 

i  Carriages        ... 

»» 

4,677 

39 

5-00 

5-25 

1  Goods    -         .         -         - 

Tons 

34,922 

1 

9O0 

0-47 

i  Cattle  (large) 

Number 

948 

1 

9-80 

0-45 

1      „      (small) 

1 

]              Total  Profits 

*« 

110 

0 

3-35 

0-02 

220,539 

The  chief  financial  object  to  which  the  vigilance  and  skill 
of  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  railways  ought  to  be 
directed,  must  be  to  render  the  ratio  of  the  gross  receipts  to 
the  gross  expenses  as  great  as  possible ;  and  this  economical 
problem  is  of  a  complex  and  difficult  character,  involving  all 
the  points  of  railway  management  which  require  the  greatest 
sagacity  and  experience. 

Let  us  consider  the  elements  upon  which  the  amount  of 
the  gross  receipts  depends,  and  the  circumstances  which 
govern  its  variation. 
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The  gross  receipts  depend  on, 

1.  The  average  tariff  of  transport  per  mile  imposed  on 
each  unit  carried. 

2.  The  average  number  of  miles  over  which  such  unit  is 
transported. 

3.  The  total  number  of  such  units  which  are  carried. 

It  is  evident  that  the  gross  receipts  maj  be  augmented 
by  the  increase  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  quantities,  the 
others  remaining  unchanged. 

But  over  the  second  and  third  the  managers  of  the  railway 
have  no  direct  control  They  cannot  compel  the  traffic  to 
come,  nor  when  it  does  come  can  they  prescribe  the  distance 
which  it  may  require  to  be  transported.  These  two  elements, 
then,  can  only  be  indirectly  influenced  by  that  element  of  the 
traffic  over  which  the  managers  have  the  most  direct  and 
absolute  control,  viz.  the  average  tariff  per  mile  exacted  for 
the  irarufport. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  presents  itself  for  solution, 
is  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  the  quantity  of  traffic 
offered  to  the  railway,  and  the  average  distance  to  which  it 
is  transported,  can  be  influenced  by  the  charge  per  unit 
per  mile,  or  the  tariff  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  effects  and  limits  of  this  influence. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  lowering  the  tariff,  the  quantity  of 
traffic,  as  well  as  the  average  distances,  will  be  augmented, 
and  this  increase  will  go  on  even  if  we  were  to  carry  the 
diminution  of  the  tariff  to  the  extreme  length  of  extinguishing 
it  altogether,  and  transporting  the  traffic  gratuitously.  But 
at  this  imaginary  limit  the  receipts  would  be  nothing. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  tariff  be  augmented  continually, 
the  quantity  of  traffic,  as  well  as  the  average  distance  it  is 
to  be  carried,  will  be  continually  diminished ;  the  magnitude 
of  the  charge  being  such  as  a  less  and  less  quantity  of  traffic 
is  capable  of  bearing.    A  limit  will  at  length  be  attained,  at 
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which  the  traffic  will  altogether  vanish,  the  tariff  becoming 
so  great,  that  no  objects  can  bear  iL  Here,  again,  the  re- 
ceipts become  nothing. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  at  the  two  limits  of  a  vanishing 
tariff  and  a  prohibitory  tariff,  the  receipts  are  nothing.  Be- 
tween these,  the  gross  receipts  vary,  augmenting  as  the 
tariff  is  diminished  from  its  prohibitory  amount  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and,  after  passing  that  point,  diminishing  until 
they  vanish  altogether  with  the  tariff. 

With  a  vanishing  tariff,  the  traffic  is  a  maximum,  but  the 
receipts  altogether  vanish ;  with  a  prohibitory  tariff,  both  the 
traffic  and  receipts  vanish. 

The  relation  between  the  variations  of  the  tariff,  and  that 
of  the  receipts,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  diagram. 

Let  distances  be  taken  along  the  horizontal  line  OX, 
representing  the  successive  values  of  the  tariff,  and  let  per- 
pendiculars, corresponding  to  these  distances,  be  taken  re- 
presenting the  corresponding  amounts  of  the  gross  receipts. 
These  perpendiculars  will  terminate  in  a  curve,  which  will 
indicate  the  variation  of  the  amount  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Let  us  take  O  X  to  represent  the  prohibitory  tariff,  which 
would  cause  the  traffic  and  receipts  to  vanish  together.  Let 
Om  be  any  other  value  assigned  to  the  tariff,  and  let  mp 
represent  the  corresponding  amount  of  the  gross  receipts. 

If  we  assign  to  the  tariff  any  value,  such  as  O  wi'", 
less  than  the  prohibitory  value,  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  traffic  and  a  certain  amount  of  receipts.  Let  the 
amount  of  receipts  be  expressed  by  the  perpendicular, 
m     p    . 

Now,  if  a  less  value  still  be  assigned  to  the  tariff,  such  as 
O  m",  the  receipts  will  be  augmented,  because  the  influence 
of  the  increased  number  of  objects  booked,  and  the  increased 
distances  to  which  they  are  carried,  owing  to  the  diminution 
of  the  tariff,  will  have  a  gre^ater  effect  in  increasing  the  gross 
receipts  than  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  has  in  diminishing 
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them.  By  thas  gradually  diminishing  the  tariff,  the  traffic 
will  increase  both  in  quantity  and  distance,  and  the  gross 
receipts  will  be  placed  under  the  operation  of  two  contrary 
causes,  one  tending  to  increase,  and  the  other  to  diminish 
them.  So  long  as  the  influence  of  the  former  predominates, 
the  gross  receipts  will  increase ;  but  when  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  counterpoises  exactly  the  effect  of  the 
increase  of  traffic  in  quantity  and  distance,  then  the  increase 
of  the  gross  receipts  will  cease.  After  that,  the  influence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  diminishing  the  receipts  will 
predominate  over  the  influence  of  the  increased  traffic  in 
augmenting  them,  and  the  consequence  will  be  their  dimi- 
nution. 

This  effect  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram. 

While  the  distances  O  m'",  O  m'\  &c.,  are  gradually  dimi- 
nished, the  perpendiculars  m'"  ^'"  and  m"  p'  &c.  gradually 
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increase,  and  the  curve  rises  ;  but  when  the  distance  from  0, 
representing  the  tariff,  is  reduced  to  0  M,  then  the  perpen- 
dicular ceases  to  increase,  and  has  attained  its  maocimumy  which 
is  M  P.  At  this  point  the  curve  ceases  to  rise,  and  when  the 
distance  representing  the  tariff  is  further  diminished,  as  at 
Om'y  then  the  perpendicular  m'p'  is  diminished,  and  the 
curve  descends,  for  in  this  case  the  influence  of  the  dimi- 
nished tariff  predominates  over  that  of  the  increased  traffic 
and  produces  diminished  receipts.  This  goes  on  as  the 
tariff  is  further  diminished,  and  the  curve  descends  towards 
O.  The  perpendiculars  representing  the  receipts  continually 
diminish,  and  when  the  tariff  vanishes,  that  is,  when  m 
arrives  at  O,  the  perpendicular  itself  vanishes,  the  receipts 
disappear,  and  the  curve  descends  to  O. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  while  the  tariff  is  gradually  aug- 
mented from  its  vanishing  to  its  prohibitory  point,  the  gross 
receipts  gradually  increase,  arrive  at  a  maximum,  and  then 
gradually  diminish,  and  finally  vanish. 

The  problem  which  the  railway  manager  has  to  solve,  for 
each  description  of  traffic,  is  the  discovery  of  the  point  at 
which  the  gross  receipts  are  a  maximum.  It  is  to  adjust  the 
tariff  so  nicely,  that  the  influence  of  its  gradual  increase  in 
diminishing  the  receipts  shall  be  precisely  balanced  by  the 
influence  of  the  traffic  in  augmenting  them. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  influence  of  these 
circumstances  on  the  receipts.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  have 
regard  to  the  expenses ;  for  it  is  on  the  excess  of  the  receipts 
above  the  expenses  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  en- 
terprise will  depend. 

The  gross  expenses  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
two  parts :  — 

1.  The  expenses  which  are  independent  of  the  distances 
to  which  the  objects  of  traffic  are  carried.  These  are,  the 
expenses  of  direction  and  management,  the  maintenance  of 
the  way  and  works  (except  the  small  part  of  this  expense 
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which  relates  to  the  wear  of  the  iron-work  of  the  road),  and 
the  expenses  of  the  stations. 

2.  The  expenses  which  are  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tances to  which  the  objects  of  traffic  are  transported.  These 
are  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive  power  and  the  carrying 
stock. 

The  former  being  independent  of  the  transport,  properlj 
so  called,  will  be  the  same,  however  the  average  distance  to 
which  the  objects  of  traffic  are  transported  may  vary; 
and  even  though  that  distance  were  reduced  to  nothing, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  a  prohibitory  tariff,  this  class  of 
expenses  would  still  remain  unaltered.  Every  increase  of 
traffic  produced  by  a  diminishing  tariff  will  produce  an 
increased  expense;  and  this  will  continue  until  we  attain 
the  imaginary  limit  of  a  vanishing  tariff,  when  the  expense 
will  become  a  maximum  because  the  traffic  becomes  a  max- 
imum. 

To  illustrate  further,  by  the  aid  of  the  diagram,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  receipts  and  expenses,  let  us  take  the  imaginary 
limit  of  a  vanishing  tariff,  and  suppose  that  the  traffic  is 
carried  gratuitously.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  amount 
of  the  traffic  will  not  be  unlimited. 

A  railway  which  should  offer  transport  for  nothing  would 
still  find  only  a  limited  number  of  passengers  and  a  limited 
amount  of  goods  demanding  the  change  of  place  which  it 
offers.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  expenses  of  this  gratuitous 
traffic  is  represented  by  the  perpendicular  O  Y. 

Even  when  the  traffic  altogether  vanishes  by  reason  of  the 
prohibitory  tariff  represented  by  O  X,  there  is  still  an 
amount  of  expense.  Let  that  amount  of  expense  be  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  by  X  y.  Thus  we  have  represented 
the  two  extreme  limits  of  the  expenses,  O Y  representing  the 
expenses  which  would  correspond  to  gratuitous  transport,  and 
X^  representing  the  expenses  which  would  correspond  to  a 
prohibitory  tariff.    The  curve,  representing  the  expenses  in  a 
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manner  analogons  to  that  which  has  been  alreiadj  explained 
in  reference  to  the  receipts,  is  here  represented  bj  a  dotted 
line  extending  from  Y  to  y.  The  expense  attending  the 
traffic,  which  would  correspond  to  the  tariff  represented  bj 
O  my  will  thus  be  represented  hj  m  q  ;  the  expenses  of  the 
traffic  corresponding  to  the  tariff  O  m^  will  be  represented  bj 
m'  q[y  &c. 

Now,  so  long  as  the  dotted  curve  lies  above  the  continuous 
curve,  m  q  will  be  greater  than  mp;  or,  what  is  the  same, 
the  expenses  will  be  greater  than  the  receipts,  and  the  rail- 
way will  be  worked  at  a  loss ;  but  wherever  the  dotted  curve 
lies  below  the  continuous  curve,  then  the  perpendiculars  re- 
presenting the  receipts  will  be  greater  than  those  repre- 
senting the  expenses,  and  there  will  be  a  profit. 

The  curve  of  expenses  intersects  the  curve  of  receipts  at 
two  points,  s  and  s\  which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  point 
P  of  maximum  receipts,  and  which  correspond  to  the  tariffs 
represented  by  O  n  and  O  n\  At  these  points  of  intersec- 
tion the  same  perpendicular  which  represents  the  receipts 
also  represents  the  expenses,  and  the  expenses  are  there- 
fore equal  to  the  receipts;  so  that  there  is  neither  profit 
nor  loss. 

From  O  to  5,  that  is,  from  a  vanishing  tariff  to  a  tariff 
O  n  which  renders  the  receipts  and  expenses  equal,  the 
curve  of  expenses  is  above  the  curve  of  receipts,  the  ex- 
penses are  greater  than  the  receipts,  and  the  railway  is 
worked  at  a  loss.  From  s  to  P,  the  curve  of  receipts  lies 
above  the  curve  of  expenses,  and  the  perpendicular  represent- 
ing the  receipts  is  continually  increasing,  while  the  perpen- 
dicular representing  the  expenses  is  continually  diminishing; 
consequently  the  difference  of  the  two,  which  represents  the 
profits,  is  continually  increasing. 

In  passing  from  P  towards  /,  the  perpendicular  repre- 
senting the  receipts  diminishes,  but  the  perpendicular  repre- 
senting the  expenses  also  diminishes.     A  question  therefore 
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arises,  as  to  whether  the  profit,  represented  by  the  difference 
of  these  perpendiculars,  both  diminishing,  will  increase, 
diminish,  or  remain  stationarj.  It  may  be  easily  shown 
that  in  starting  from  P,  the  perpendicular  representing  the 
expenses  will  diminish  more  rapidly  than  that  which  repre- 
sent the  receipts ;  and,  therefore,  the  difference  of  the  two 
perpendiculars  which  represents  the  profits  will  increase.  It 
consequently  follows,  that  the  point  of  maximum  receipts  is 
not  the  point  of  maximum  profit,  but  that  this  latter  point 
will  be  found  somewhere  between  P  and  *',  at  a  point  to  be 
determined  by  the  condition  that  the  two  perpendiculars,  one 
representing  the  receipts  and  the  other  representing  the 
expenses,  shall  decrease  at  the  same  rate. 

This  may  be  geometrically  expressed  by  stating  it  to  be 
the  point  at  which  the  two  curves  become  parallel  to  each 
other.  After  passing  this  point,  the  perpendicular  repre- 
senting the  receipts  will  diminish  faster  than  that  which 
represents  the  expenses,  and  the  profits  will  diminish. 

It  is  therefore  demonstrable  that  the  point  of  maximum 
receipts  is  not  the  point  of  maximum  profits ;  but  that  this 
latter  point  lies  between  the  point  of  maximum  receipts  and 
a  prohibitory  tariff. 

To  determine  this  point  of  maximum  profits  rigorously,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  express  the  strict  arithmetical  relation 
between  the  tariff  and  the  traffic.  Now  this  relation  will  be 
different  for  every  different  railway,  and  for  every  different 
class  of  traffic  on  the  same  railway ;  and  therefore  it  admits 
of  no  general  expression.  It  is  a  point  which  only  can  be 
determined  by  tentative  means ;  and  in  adjusting  the  tariff  so 
as  to  correspond  to  it,  the  highest  managerial  skill  will  be 
shown. 

Although  the  strict  arithmetical  connection  between  the 
tariff  and  the  traffic  does  not  admit  of  any  general  expres- 
sion, we  may  nevertheless  trace  some  particular  relations 
which  will  supply  practical  illustrations  of  the  principles  we 
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have  adverted  to.  We  shall  take  as  an  example  the  goods 
traffic. 

Let  r  express  the  tariff  imposed  per  mile  on  each  ton  of 
goods  carried. 

Let  I>  express  in  miles  the  average  distance  to  which  each 
ton  of  goods  is  carried. 

Let  N  express  the  number  of  tons  of  goods  booked. 

Let  R  express  the  gross  receipts  proceeding  from  the 
transport  of  goods. 

The  average  receipts  produced  by  each  ton  of  goods  car- 
ried will  then  be  expressed  by 

D  X  r, 

and  the  total  receipts  will  be 

R  =  N  X  D  X  r. 

In  like  manner,  let  the  actual  cost  of  transport  for  goods, 
properly  so  called,  per  ton  per  mile  be  expressed  by  e,  this 
being  understood  to  include  locomotive  power  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  carrjring  stock. 

The  cost  of  carrying  each  ton  booked  will  then  be 

D  X  <?, 

and  the  cost  of  carrying  all  the  merchandise  booked  will  be 

N  X  D  X  e. 

Let  the  expenses  which  are  independent  of  the  movement 
of  the  traffic,  and  which  consist  of  the  share  of  direction  and 
management,  the  way  and  works,  and  the  stations,  charge- 
able to  the  goods  traffic,  be  expressed  by  E',  and  let  the 
total  expenses  chargeable  to  the  same  traffic  be  £.     We 

have  then 

E  =  E'  +  NxDxe. 

The  expense  chargeable  to  each  ton  of  goods  booked  will 
be 

o  3 
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If  the  profit  be  expressed  by  P,  we  shall  have 
P  =  R  -  E  =  ND(r  -  e)  -  E; 
and  the  profits  on  each  ton  booked  will  be 

This  is  equivalent  to  stating  that  the  profit  realised  on  each 
ton  booked  is  found  by  multiplying  the  diflference  between 
the  tariff  and  the  expenses  of  transport  per  mile  by  the 
average  distance  to  which  the  ton  is  carried,  and  subtracting 
from  the  product  the  expenses  which  are  independent  of  the 
distance. 

The  several  quantities  which  enter  the  preceding  formula 
reciprocally  influence  each  other  in  a  manner  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice. 

Any  diminution  of  r  (the  tariff)  must  produce  an  increase 
either  of  D  (the  distance  to  which  the  traffic  is  carried),  or 
of  N  (the  quantity  of  traffic),  or  of  both  of  these. 

The  increase  of  D  will  produce  a  decrease  of  e,  the  ave- 
rage expense  of  transport  per  mile;  for,  in  general,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  locomotion,  the  less  will  be  the  rate 
per  mile  at  which  it  can  be  executed. 

The  increase  of  N  will  produce  a  proportionate  decrease  of 

E'' 

;j^,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  profits   per   ton 

booked. 

If  the  decrease  of  (r  —  e)  be  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  D,  then  an  increase  of  D  (r  —  e)  mast 
take  place ;  and  since  the  same  cause  produces  a  decrease  of 

E' 

^ ,  an  increase  of  the  profits  per  ton  booked  must  ensue. 

But  even  though  the  increase  of  D  should  not  be  in  a  ratio 

greater  than  the  decrease  of  (r  —  e),  an  increase  of  the  profits 

E' 
per  ton  must  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  ^-. 
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In  each  of  these  cases,  therefore,  a  diminution  of  the 
tariff  would  be  productive  of  augmented  profits. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways, on  which  each  ton  of  goods  was  carried  the  average 
distance  of  46  miles,  and  produced  an  average  receipt  of 
70d. 

The  expenses  chargeable  upon  it  were  5ld,,  of  which  S4d. 

were  independent  of  the  distance,  and  17 d.  dependent  on  it. 

R 
Hence  we  have  in  this  case  D  =  45  and  ^  =  70(L 

N 

Hence  it  follows  that 

d. 

r-^-'^^-l-55 
*^-ND-45~^^^- 

We  have  also  D  x  «  =  17c/.,  and  therefore 

17         ^• 
«  =  ^' =0-377; 
45 

E' 
and  since  ^.t  =  34J.,  we  have 

N 

?:  =  45  X  (1-55  -  0-377)  -  34  =  18-65. 

d. 

The  net  profit  per  ton  booked  was  therefore  18*65. 

The  manner  in  which  any  proposed  reduction  in  the 
tarifi*  would  augment  the  traffic,  either  as  to  quantity  or 
distance,  cannot  be  determined  in  a  definite  manner  by  the 
preceding  formula ;  nor  could  it  be  by  any  formula  whatever, 
inasmuch  as  the  solution  of  the  question  would  depend  on 
conditions  peculiar  to  each  railway  and  each  class  of  traffic. 

If  we  assume,  however,  that  it  be  required  to  reduce  the 

tariff*  (r)  so  that,  producing  the  same  net  profits  (;j^J  per  ton 
carried,  the  average  distance  (D)  to  which  each  ton  is  trans- 

o  4 
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ported  be  augmented  in  anj  assigned  proportion,  we  maj 
approximate  to  the  required  tariff  by  taking  the  expenses 

per  ton  {^jt  which  are  independent  of  the  distance,  at  the 

same  amount  as  at  present.  This  will  not  be  strictly  true, 
because  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  necessarily  augment 
the  amount  of  the  traffic,  unless  counteracted  by  some  other 
condition,  and  therefore  the  tariffs  which  we  shall  obtain 
will  be  a  little  higher  than  those  which  would  give  the  same 
profits  per  ton. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  average  distance  to  which  each 
ton  is  carried  is  augmented  from  D  to  D',  and  that  the  tariff 
is  reduced  from  r  to  r',  the  profits  remaining  unchanged ;  we 
shall  then  hare 

|  =  D(r-0-|', 


I  =  D' (.'_)- 1'. 


and  therefore 


D(r— e)  =  D'(r'— e). 

From  what  has  been  stated,  we  have  on  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways 

D=     45, 

r  =  l'55y 

e  =  0-377. 


Hence  we  have 


and  therefore 


52-78  =  D'  (r'— 0-377)  ; 


r'  =  ^  +  0-377. 


By  this  formula  we  can  compute  the  value  of  the  tariffs  r*, 
which  correspond  to  any  increased  distances,  D'. 

In  the  following  table  such  a  computation  is  exhibited. 
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In  the  fourth  colamn  a  series  of  increasing  distances  are 
given.  In  the  third  column  are  exhibited  the  corresponding 
▼aloes  of  the  tariff.  In  the  fifth  column  is  given  the  total 
receipts  which  would  be  obtained  for  each  ton  booked ;  and 
in  the  sixth  column  the  total  expenses.  In  the  seventh  column 
are  given  the  expenses  per  ton  per  mile. 

By  this  last  column  is  rendered  apparent  the  increased 
saving  per  mile  on  the  expenses  of  transport  produced  by 
the  augmented  average  distance. 


• 

Cottof 
Transport 
per  Mile. 

1 

Bxpensea 
per  Ton 
booked  in- 
dependent 
ofDistance 

Tariff  per 

Ton  per 

MUe. 

Average 
Distance 
carried. 

Total 
Receipts 
per  Ton 
booked. 

Total 
Expenses 
per  Ton 
booked. 

Total 
Expenses 
per  Ton 
per  Mile. 

1 

1     ' 

E' 

N 

r 

D 

R 
N 

E 

N 

1                f 

1 

i  0^77  ' 

34-0    < 

1-55 
1-43 
1-33 
1-25 
1-19 
1-13 
1*08 
1-04 
1-00 
0-96 
0-93 
0-92 

45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 

69-7 
71-5 
73-2 
75-0 
77-5 
79-1 
81 '0 
83-2 
85-0 
86-4 
88-3 
92-0 

50*9 
52-8 
54-7 
56-6 
58-5 
60-4 
62-3 
64-2 
66-1 
68-9 
69-8 
71-7 

M3 
1-05 
0-99 
0-94 
090 
0-86 
0-83 
0-80 
0-78 
0-76 
0-74 
0-71 

1 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  if  the  average  distance  to 
which  each  ton  of  goods  is  transported  were  doubled,  a  tariflf 
50  per  cent,  less  than  the  present  would  yield  the  same 
amount  of  profit  per  ton  carried  as  is  now  obtained ;  and  if 
a  less  reduction  of  the  tarifi*  would  produce  this  augmented 
distance,  an  increased  profit  would  arise  both  from  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  goods  carried,  and  from  the  increased 
average  distance. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  repeat  that  it  is  assumed  in  the 

o  5 
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second  column  that  the  constant  expenses  remain  the  same, 
notwithstanding  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  tarifil 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  expenses  must  be  di- 
minished, inasmuch  as  the  divisor  by  which  thej  are  ob- 
tained, being  the  number  of  tons  booked,  must  be  augmented 
by  the  reduced  taritfl 

We  have  used  in  the  preceding  investigation  the  letter  r, 
to  express  the  average  tariff,  implying  thereby  that  the  rate 
of  charge  per  mile  upon  the  same  class  of  traffic  is  liable  to 
variation.  This  variation  forms  a  question  of  capital  im- 
portance in  railway  economy,  and  one  which  is  too  often 
overlooked. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  demonstrated  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  that  the  cost  of  railway  transport,  of  any  class  of 
traffic,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance  to  which  it  is 
transported.  A  portion  of  the  expenses  is  independent  of 
the  distance,  and,  consequently,  it  follows  that  the  expenses 
chargeable  per  mile  upon  any  object  of  transport  will  be  less 
as  the  distance  to  which  it  is  transported  increases.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that,  consistently  with  realising  the  same 
proportion  of  profits  upon  the  business  executed,  a  railway 
company  can  always  afford  to  reduce  the  charge  per  mile  in 
a  greater  or  less  proportion  as  the  distance  increases. 

The  distance  to  which  any  class  of  merchandise  admits  of 
being  transported,  will  depend  on  the  charge  which  such 
object  will  bear  in  the  market,  in  addition  to  its  cost  of 
production.  This  is  a  limit  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and 
this  limit,  combined  with  the  rate  per  mile  charged  for  the 
transport,  will  determine  the  radius  which  limits  the  market 
of  the  producer. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  a  certain  description  of  mer- 
chandise will  bear,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  production,  a 
charge  of  lOi.  per  ton,  then  such  article  will  bear  to  be 
transported  from  the  place  of  production  a  number  of  miles, 
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determined  by  dividing  10*.  by  the  tariflf  per  mile.  If  the 
tarifiy  for  example,  be  Id.  per  mile,  such  an  object  would 
bear  to  be  carried  120  miles,  without  surpassing  the  limit 
of  price  which  would  become  prohibitory  in  the  market. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  every  reduction  which  can  be 
made  on  the  tariff  affecting  the  larger  class  of  distances,  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  area  over  which  the  producer 
can  carry  on  a  profitable  business,  and  will  proportionally 
increase  the  available  traffic  of  the  railway.  For  lesser  dis- 
tances, the  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  only  have  the  effect  of 
augmenting  the  quantity  of  the  articles  transmitted,  and  this 
can  only  be  effected  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  can  effect  a  diminution  of  price  in  the  market. 

A  due  consideration  of  these  circumstances  will  easily 
demonstrate  the  advantage  which  must  result  to  the  railways 
from  such  a  graduated  tariff  as  would  favour  transport  to 
greater  distances.  Let  us  suppose  an  article  transported  to 
a  distance  of  20  miles  at  the  rate  of  2d,  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  total  cost  of  transport  of  this  article  would  be  40€L  Let 
us  suppose  its  price  in  the  market  to  be  lOOs,  The  cost  of 
transport  would  then  amount  to  3^  per  cent,  of  the  market 
price.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  on  the  transport  of  such  an 
article  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  were  made.  This  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  transport  to  36ef.,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the 
market  price.  The  difference  to  the  consumer  would,  there- 
fore, be  only  4^  per  cent.,  while  the  difference  to  the  carrier 
would  be  10  per  cent.  The  loss,  therefore,  to  the  railway, 
would  be  thirty  times  the  amount  of  the  gain  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  clear  that  such  a  reduction  would  be  inex- 
pedient. 

But  suppose  the  same  article  to  be  transported  120  miles, 
the  cost  of  its  transport  would  then  be  240cf.,  or  20*.; 
and  suppose  that  it  is  sold  in  the  market  for  120*.,  pay- 
ing the  producer  100*.  and  the  carrier  20*.;  and  suppose 
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this  20s.  to  be  the  utmost  increase  of  price  which  the  ar- 
ticle will  bear:  a  radius  of  120  miles  would  therefore  be 
the  limit  of  the  market  which  the  railway  can  supply  to  the 
producer. 

Let  us  again  suppose  that  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  be 
made  on  the  transport^  and  that  the  rate  per  mile  be  reduced 
from  2d,  to  I'Sd.  An  addition  of  20  per  cent.,  or  20*.,  to  the 
cost  of  production  will  now  carry  the  article  to  a  distance  of 
132  miles  instead  of  120  miles,  because  the  radius  which 
determines  the  market  of  the  producer  will  thereby  be  in- 
creased by  12  additional  miles,  or  in  the  ratio  of  10  per 
cent. 

Although,  therefore,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
nuirket  price,  which  in  this  case  would  amount  to  only  2s, 
upon  an  article  costing  120^.,  would  have  an  inappreciable 
effect  on  the  quantity  consumed,  yet  the  extension  of  the 
market  by  the  additional  distance  to  which  the  object  can  be 
conveyed  would  have  a  very  important  effect,  especially  if 
within  such  increased  radius  there  existed  centres  of  popu- 
lation where  a  demand  might  exist. 

But  if  we  suppose  these  circumstances  to  prevail  in  a 
country,  such  as  certain  districts  of  England,  closely  re- 
ticulated by  railways,  the  increase  of  the  market  would  be 
not  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  increased  radius  of  transport, 
but  in  the  ratio  of  its  square,  as  has  been  explained  generally 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

The  effect  which  the  increase  of  the  average  distance  to 
which  the  traffic  is  transported  has  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
transport  per  mile,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  fourth  and 
seventh  columns  of  the  preceding  table.  By  comparing 
numbers  in  these  columns,  we  find  that  the  following  are 
the  rates  at  which  the  expenses  of  transport  per  mile  are 
decreased,  corresponding  to  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  dis- 
tances, upon  the  actual  average  distance  of  45  miles  on  the 
Belgian  railways : — 
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Inereued  Percentage 

of  the  pmenC  average 

l>Utance. 

Correipondinff  Decrease 
per  Cent,  of  the  present  ' 
Cost  of  Transport  per   : 
Mile.                ; 

Ill 

7-0 

22-2 

12-4 

33-3 

16-8 

44-4 

20-4 

555 

23-9 

66-7 

26-6 

77-8 

29-2 

88-9 

31  0 

100-0 

32-7 

nil 

34-5 

122-2 

37-2 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  traffic  generally,  but  more 
especiallj  for  every  description  of  merchandise  and  of  live 
stock,  a  tariff  graduated  upon  the  principle  of  diminishing  as 
the  distance  transported  increases,  must  be  the  source  of 
largely  augmented  profits,  and  by  these  means  the  gross 
receipts  of  a  railway  may  be  increased  while  the  average 
amount  of  the  tariff  may  remain  unaltered. 

Recurring  to  the  arithmetical  symbols  which  we  have 
adopted  to  express  the  gross  receipts, 

R  =  r  X  D  X  N, 

it  will  be  apparent  that  the  tariff  may  be  so  regulated 
that  the  average  value  of  r  shall  remain  the  same  while 
the  tariff  imposed  on  objects  carried  to  considerable  dis- 
tances is  diminished,  that  which  is  imposed  on  objects 
carried  to  lesser  distances  being  proportionally  increased. 
By  such  means  the  number  expressed  by  D,  which  is 
the  average  distance  to  which  the  objects  of  traffic  are 
carried,  will  be  augmented;  and  if  this  modification  of 
the  tariff  be  managed  with  such  skill  that  the  multiplier 
N,  expressing  the  total  number  of  objects  booked,  shall 
not  be  diminished,  then  the  gross  receipts  R  will  be  aug- 
mented in  the  same  ratio  as  the  average  distance  D,  a/- 
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though  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  average  amount  of 
the  tariff  r. 

It  maj  be  contended  that  the  increase  which  must,  in  this 
case,  take  place  in  the  tariff  imposed  on  short  distances,  will 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  objects  booked 
for  such  distances,  and  that  the  diminution  of  tariff  which 
favours  objects  carried  to  great  distances  will  not  altogether 
counteract  this  effect.  This  maj  be  admitted  to  be  true  in 
some  cases,  or  even  generallj  ;  but  with  skilful  management 
the  diminution  of  the  multiplier  N  will  not  be  so  great  as 
the  increase  of  the  multiplier  D,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
latter  will  prevail  over  the  former,  and  therefore  there  will 
still  be  on  the  whole  an  increase. 

But  even  in  this  case,  in  which  the  diminution  produced 
on  the  multiplier  N  or  the  number  of  objects  booked  will 
balance  the  effect  of  the  augmented  distance,  and  therefore 
the  gross  receipts  will  not  be  increased,  the  gross  profits 
nevertheless  will  be  augmented ;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  greater  profit  is  made,  other  things  being  the  same,  on 
long  than  on  short  traffic. 

It  is  not  alone  bj  reference  to  distance,  however,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  tariff  raaj  be  rendered  conducive  to  the 
increase  of  the  gross  receipts  and  profits.  A  field  for 
the  exercise  of  managerial  skill  is  presented  by  the  pre- 
valence on  the  railways  of  a  large  amount  of  empty  transport 
and  incomplete  loads.  It  is  well  known  that  traffic  has  a 
tendency  to  prevail  more  in  certain  directions  than  in  others ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  vehicles  of  transport  which 
travel  with  complete  or  considerable  loads  in  one  direction 
return  either  empty  or  with  very  imperfect  loads  in  the 
other.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  any  objects  of  transport 
which  might  be  attached  to  the  empty  or  incompletely  loaded 
vehicles  thus  returning,  would  yield  a  profit  equal  to  nearly 
their  entire  receipts,  for  in  this  case  the  cost  of  their  transport 
would  not  exceed  the  additional  fuel,  oil,  and  grease  which 
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their  weight  would  cause  to  be  consumed  in  the  engine,  and 
the  additional  wear  and  tear  which  it  would  produce  in  the 
engine,  the  carriages,  and  the  rails.  It  has  been  already 
shown  how  infinitely  minute  and  insignificant  this  expense 
would  be,  and  therefore  any  tariff,  however  trivial,  which 
could  be  obtained  from  traffic  attached  to  such  vehicles, 
would  be  profitable. 

The  same  observations  will  be  applicable,  more  or  less, 
to  the  traffic  which  may  form  the  complement  of  the  in- 
complete loads. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that,  in  the  case  of  mer- 
chandise-waggons capable  of  carrying  five  tons,  the  actual 
average  load  carried  by  them  is  only  two  tons  and  a  quarter. 

Now  the  cost  which  would  attend  the  remaining  two  tons 
and  three  quarters  necessary  to  complete  their  load  would 
be  quite  insignificant.  A  modification  of  the  tariff,  there- 
fore>  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  this, 
must  produce  a  favourable  effect  in  augmenting  the  gross 
receipts. 

On  the  Belgian  railways  great  encouragement  has,  for 
this  reason,  been  offered  to  secure  complete  loads  of  the 
goods  trains.  A  liberal  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  offered  to 
all  expediters  who  will  engage  waggons  for  full  loads ;  and 
this  has  been  attended  with  most  favourable  results. 

In  the  case  of  passenger  traffic,  great  difficulties  exist  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  obtain  complete  loads. 

It  has  been  shown  that  first-class  carriages,  built  to  ac- 
commodate eighteen  passengers,  carry  on  the  average  only 
seven ;  that  second-class  carriages,  capable  of  accommodating 
twenty-four  passengers,  carry  only  thirteen  ;  and  that  third- 
class  carriages,  having  capacity  for  thirty-two,  carry  only 
twenty-one  passengers. 

The  great  expense  entailed  on  the  railways  by  this  large 
proportion  of  empty  or  imperfectly  loaded  vehicles,  demands 
serious  attention.     Although  it  is  evidently  impracticable  to 
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avoid  the  evil,  its  magnitude  may  be  diminished  by  judicious 
management. 

Something  may  be  accomplished  in  mitigation  of  it  by  a 
careful  classification  of  the  passengers  in  carriages  according 
to  the  distances  they  have  to  travel ;  passengers  having  the 
same  destination  being  as  far  as  possible  placed  in  the  same 
vehicle.  This,  combined  with  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
carrying  stock  among  the  stations,  and  facilities  for  attaching 
and  detaching  the  carriages  there,  without  objectionable 
delay,  may  do  much  towards  its  mitigation. 

A  part  of  this  evil  arises  from  the  passenger  coaches  of 
different  classes  being  always  independent  of  each  other. 
Thus,  if  a  single  first-class  passenger  presents  himself,  no 
room  being  available  in  a  first-class  carriage  composing  the 
train,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attach  a  first-class  carriage, 
having  accommodation  for  eighteen  passengers,  and  weighing 
four  tons  or  upwards,  for  his  individual  accommodation. 

Nor  is  this  an  extreme  or  imaginary  case,  but  one  which 
I  have  frequently  witnessed.  This  evil  has  been  mitigated 
on  some  of  the  continental  railways  by  providing  mixed 
carriages,  composed  of  divisions  appropriated  to  different 
classes  of  passengers,  one  of  these  being  placed  in  each  train 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  surplus  passengers  of  each 
class,  without  the  necessity  of  attaching  complete  vehicles  of 
the  several  classes. 

Another  means  of  augmenting  the  receipts,  and  diminisliing 
the  expenses,  consists  in  contriving  measures  to  secure  for 
the  engines  full  loads  and  long  trips.  An  engine  loaded 
under  its  power,  or  working  for  a  less  portion  of  time  than 
is  consistent  with  its  capability,  wasting  fuel  and  wages,  by 
standing  with  steam  up  without  work,  and  in  lighting  and 
cleaning  more  frequently  than  is  indispensable,  is  another 
source  of  expense  needlessly  increased. 

A  good  system  of  management  will  direct  its  affairs  so 
as  to  diminish  such  sources  of  wasteful  expense. 

In  relation  to  this,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  investigate^  so 
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far  as  there  are  available  data  for  the  purpose,  the  relation 
between  the  mileage  of  the  engines  and  the  receipts,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  average  amount  of  receipts  obtained  for  each 
mile  run.  I  have  exhibited  this  in  the  following  table,  for 
all  the  cases  of  the  English  railways  in  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  engine  mileage ;  to  which  I  have  added 
some  of  the  foreign  railways,  to  show  the  comparative 
results: — 


North. Western  Railway,  including  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead,  Lancashire  and  Carlisle,  Kendal 
and  M'indennere,  and  North  Union. 

For  six  months  ending  December  31.  1848    - 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast. 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1848 
For  six  months  ending  December  31 .  1848     - 

June  30.  1849  - 

Great  Western,  including  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and 
South  Devon. 
For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1847 
„                   „               June  30.  1848 
For  six  months  ending  December  31.  1848     - 

Belgian  Railways. 

For  twelve  months,  1844           ... 

1845  -           -           - 

1846  -           -           - 
„               „           1847            ... 

North  of  France  Railway. 
For  twelve  months,  1847 

1848 

Total 

MUcaic* 

of  £ogin«»< 

Onm 
Receipts. 

Average  Rc^ 
cdptaper 

M  \\*  run  bj 
En^nca. 

MiUt. 

3,766,1 16» 

1,189.295 
691,383 
693,844 

2.664,539 
2,876.108 
1,582,672 

1,584,532 
1,694,203 
2,027.014 
2,366.885 

1.789.152 
1,917,855 

£ 

1,324,227 

426,512 
255,303 
214,062 

979,745 

1,052,399 

671,799 

442.427 
496.128 
546,236 
593.444 

606,428 
592,682 

7-0 

7-2 
7-3 
7-2 

7-4 
7-3 
72 

5-6 
5-9 
5-4 
50 

6-8 
6-2 

*  This  is  one-hair  the  engine  mileage  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1819, 
which  I  have  assumed  here,  as  in  former  instances,  as  the  nearest  approximation  I 
can  obtain  to  the  mileage  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31.  1848. 

The  accordance  which  prevails  in  the  receipts  exhibited 
in  the  third  column  of  the  above  table,  is  most  striking  and 
satisfactory.  It  appears  that  the  average  receipts  per  mile 
for  the  distance  run  by  the  engines  on  the  English  railways 
is  a  little  more  than  7^.  per  mile. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
gauge,  and  consequently  augmented  power,  of  the  engines, 
and  capacity  of  the  carriages  used  upon  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  the  receipts  per  mile  are  not  greater  on  that  line 
than  on  the  London  and  Brighton. 
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The  inferior  amounts  obtained  per  mile  on  the  Belgian 
and  French  railways,  maj  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  inferior 
tariflT,  and  partly  to  the  less  active  traffic. 

In  the  case  of  an  active  traffic  in  goods,  these  causes  of 
increased  expense  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  mitigated 
More  frequent  departures  from  the  chief  termini,  than  are 
consistent  with  securing  full  loads,  are  not  necessary ;  but 
the  full  loads  which  are  thus  despatched  consist  of  waggons 
having  various  destinations  along  the  line,  at  which  they  are 
severally  detached,  and  where  other  waggons  are  not  pre- 
pared to  be  substituted  for  them.  Although,  therefore,  the 
goods  wains  may  start  full,  they  will  arrive,  and  perform  a 
great  portion  of  their  trip,  very  incomplete. 

In  the  case  of  passenger  trains,  frequent  departures  are 
indispensable  for  the  public  accommodation ;  and  it  becomes  a 
problem  of  much  difficulty  to  fix  such  quantity  of  departures 
as,  on  the  whole,  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  profit 
to  the  railway,  with  all  reasonable  accommodation  to  the 
public.  It  is  clear  that  the  more  frequent  the  departures 
are,  the  less  complete  will  be  the  load,  not  only  of  the 
engines,  but  of  the  carriages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
departures  were  so  few  as  to  secure  nearly  complete  loads, 
then  a  considerable  amount  of  the  traffic  would  be  lost  to  the 
railway. 

We  cannot  advance  a  step  in  investigations  of  this  kind, 
without  being  rendered  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  we  labour  in  regard  to  the  English  railways.  We 
are  left  absolutely  destitute  of  all  statistical  data  which 
could  afford  the  slightest  aid  in  such  inquiries. 

On  foreign  railways,  however,  observations  have  been 
made,  which  indicate  some  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
circulation  both  of  passengers  and  goods. 

Thus  it  is  found,  generally,  that  the  stream  of  passenger 
traffic  sets  in  towards  all  great  centres  of  population,  from  a 
certain  distance  around  them,  in  the  early  part  of  the  daj« 
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and  prevails  in  the  contrary  direction  in  the  latter  part; 
produced  bj  the  necessity  of  the  surrounding  population 
Tisiting  such  centres  during  the  day  for  the  purposes  of 
bonnessi  and  returning  to  their  homes  in  the  afternoon. 

This  effect  is  frequently  augmented  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  great  cities,  where  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  who  are  in  a  condition  to  use  the  railway 
reside,  during  the  summer,  in  the  environs,  places  of  resi- 
dence are  selected  adjacent  to  the  different  lines  of  railway ; 
and  such  persons,  being  generally  engaged  in  business,  arrive 
by  the  railway  in  the  cities  in  the  morning,  and  leave  in  the 
afternoon. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  compare  the  receipts  and  profits 
obtained  from  year  to  year  by  the  railway  traffic,  with  the 
capital  absorbed  by  the  establishments  and  stock.  We 
possess  no  returns  by  which  we  are  enabled  with  precision 
to  assign  the  amount  of  capital  expended  on  the  railways  in 
operation  from  year  to  year,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  were  merely  in  progress  but  unopened.  A  general 
average  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile,  however,  of  the  entire 
length  of  railway  under  traffic  has  been  already  obtained. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  in  this  manner  exhibited  the 
proportion  which  the  receipts  have  borne  to  the  capital 
during  the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  December  31.  1848. 

Assuming  the  working  expenses  not  to  be  less  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  the  major  limits  of  the  profits 
from  year  to  year  are  given  in  the  last  column. 


Per  Cent,  oo  Capital. 


Total 
K«^  p  (>t«. 


Minor    J     M^)ar 


Twri'U'o  inonthn  fiuiing  juu.m. 

Jun<«riO.  IH|3      -        .  ih.-,7 

I'^ll       -         -'  K'oi 

l**!"*      -        -  :  ills 

I^l'i      -         -  -^411 

l'^17       -         -  31 .3'*. 

IHH       -         -,  3Mu 

Six  im  nth*  ending  Dec.  < 

.11.  I^H        -        -        -  I  hC7'J 


'  Rrcdpl*.'  Umit  of  I  Limit  of 
,KxpttiM;>.     I'mAbu 


£  \          £          \ 

74.2hO.00O  I  4,53.'>,189  |  6  1 

7f*.080,000  I  5.074,674  |  05 

K.'»4J2(),(K>0  ri.20;».714  I  7-2 

1.7.640.000  7..'WA569  '  7-8 

l,il, 4 40.000  8.5I0.H86  I  70 

|.Vi,640,Oi;0  !  9,933,552  !  65 


2C5, 1 60,000 


•o    10 


.V44.9C5  I      6-6 




2-4 

3-7 

2-6 

3-9 

2  9 

4-3 

31 

4-7 

2H 

4-2 

2  0 

39 

2  2 

3-4 
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These  figTires  show,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages 
of  particular  railways  as  investments^  the  aggr^ate  of  the 
whole  presents  no  signal  advantages  over  other  enterprises ; 
and  that  they  have  been,  since  1846,  not  much  more  pro- 
ductive to  the  capitalist  than  the  public  funds.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  depression  shown  in  the  results  of 
the  last  two  years  may  be  only  temporary ;  nevertheless^  it 
is  evident  that  the  railways,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  have 
never  yet  produced  a  net  profit  of  5  per  cent. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

ACCIDENTS  ON  RAILWAYS. 

The  advantages  of  increased  expedition,  economy,  certainty, 
and  regularity  of  travelling  presented  .by  railways  have  been 
regarded  by  a  large  part  of  the  public  as  subject  to  a  serious 
drawback,  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  character  of  the 
accidents  which  from  time  to  time  occur.  These  disasters 
have  been  occasionally  attended  by  circumstances  which 
must  naturally  operate  in  a  very  forcible  degree  on  the 
imagination  of  all  persons,  and  powerfully  excite  the  alarm 
of  the  timid.  To  reduce  these  fears  within  reasonable  limits, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  investigate  the  actual  amount  of 
the  risk  in  railway  travelling ;  and  to  diminish  as  much  as 
practicable  the  amount  of  that  risk  it  will  be  necessary  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  accidents,  and  to  deduce  from  these 
causes  such  rules  for  avoiding  them  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  shall  suggest. 

I  shall  therefore  in  the  present  chapter  investigate  succes- 
sively, 

1.  The  chances  of  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life  or 

bodily  injury. 

2.  The  prevailing  causes  of  such  accidents. 

3.  And  shall  state  some  plain  rules  for  the  greater  security 

of  the  traveller. 

Sect.  I, —  The  Chances  of  Accident, 

The  accidents  which  are  incidental  to  railway  travelling 
may  be  reduced  to  two  classes  : 
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1.  Those  which  arise  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of 

the  sufferer. 

2.  Those  which  arise  from  his  own  imprudence  or  want 

of  ordinary  caution. 

The  chances  of  the  former  admit  of  calculation  as  accurate 
as  those  by  which  the  average  duration  of  life  is  ascertained, 
and  which  form  the  basis  of  the  operations  of  life  insurance. 

The  chances  of  the  latter  vary  in  each  individual  case, 
depending  on  the  vigilance,  the  personal  temperament  and 
character,  and  often  on  the  degree  of  sobriety  and  state  of 
mind  of  the  persons  exposed  to  them.  Although  the  occur- 
rence of  even  these,  when  considered  in  the  mass,  admit  of 
calculation  on  the  general  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances*,  our  present  object  will  be  attained  by  indicating 
the  manner  in  which  individual  imprudence  and  neglect  of 
proper  precautions  contribute  to  them,  so  as  to  suggest  to 
the  unwary  traveller  what  he  should  do  and  abstain  from 
doing  to  avoid  accidents  which  depend  solely  on  himself, 
and  to  lessen  the  chances  and  degree  of  suffering  from 
those  which  are  beyond  his  control. 

The  frequency,  as  well  as  the  gravity  of  each  of  these 
classes  of  accident,  depends  also  on  the  individuals  who  suffer. 
The  agents  and  servants  of  the  railway,  who  are  employed 
directly  and  indirectly  in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  trains,  including  those  whose  duties  detain  them  on  the 
road,  as  well  as  those  who  travel  on  the  trains,  are  more  ex- 
posed to  danger  than  the  traveller,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
proportion  of  fatal  accidents  is  larger  with  respect  to  this 
class  than  in  the  case  of  passengers. 

*  Some  eurious  investigations  and  calculations  on  this  subject  haTe 
been  made  by  M.  Quetelet  of  Brussels,  who  has  even  shown  that  the 
frequency  of  murders  admits  of  being  reduced  to  a  numerical  lav,  and 
that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  murders  committed  with  particular 
weapons  is  constant.  Thus  the  proportion  of  homicides  by  the  pistol  to 
homicides  by  the  sword  is  inTariable. 
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It  will  therefore,  in  classifjing  the  accidents,  be  necessary 
to  distinguish  not  only  those  which  arise  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  sufferer  from  those  produced  by  want  of 
prudence,  but  also  those  from  which  the  passenger  suffers 
from  those  which  occur  to  the  agents  and  servants  of  the 
railway. 

In  the  following  table  the  accidents  which  occurred  on 
the  English  railways  in  the  years  1847-8  are  thus  classified : 


Analysis   of  the    Railway    Accidents   for   the  Two   Yean  ending 

December  31,  1848. 


Passengers  suffering  from  causes  beyond  their  own 

control  ---_---. 
Passengers  suffering  from  causes  which  they  might 

have  prevented    ------- 

Railway  servants  suffering  from  causes  beyond  their 

own  control        ------- 

Railway  servants  suffering  from  causes  which  they 

might  have  prevented  ------ 

Trespassers  and  strangers  suffering  from  crossing  or 

standing  on  the  railway  .  -  -  -  - 
Persons  suffering  from  misconduct  of  railway  servants 
Suicides         -------- 


Killed. 


28 

23 

SO 

232 

96 
2 
2 


413 


Injured. 


215 

13 

57 

85 

22 
1 


393 


Hence  it  appears  that  in  this  period  of  two  years  24-3  pas- 
sengers suffered  more  or  less  from  railway  accidents  from 
which  they  had  no  power  of  protecting  themselves,  and  that 
of  this  number  28  were  either  immediately  killed,  or  died 
soon  afterwards  in  consequence  of  their  wounds. 

It  further  appears,  that  in  the  same  period  87  agents  of 
the  railway  were  more  or  less  injured  by  accidents  from 
which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  protect  themselves,  of 
whom  30  were  killed. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  total  number  injured  is 
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therefore  much  greater  among  the  servants  of  the  company 
than  among  the  passengers. 

While  only  11 J  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  injured  lost 
their  lives,  34J  per  cent,  of  the  servants  injured  were  killed. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  of  proportion  is  signally  obvious 
from  the  fact  of  the  greater  exposure  of  the  railway  agents, 
more  especially  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  to  the  more 
dangerous  effects  of  accidents. 

But  to  estimate  duly  the  actual  degree  of  danger  incurred 
in  this  mode  of  travelling,  the  mere  numerical  amount  of  the 
killed  and  injured  is  not  sufficient. 

To  estimate  the  risk  of  suffering  from  accident,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  compare  the  number  of  sufferers  with  the  total 
amount  of  railway  travelling.  In  the  official  reports,  the 
number  of  accidents  has  hitherto  been  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  passengers  booked  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  such  a  comparison  does  not  afford  a  true  measure  of  the 
risk.  By  adopting  such  a  measure  we  should  assume  that 
there  is  the  same  risk  of  accident  to  the  passenger  who 
traveb  ten  miles,  as  to  him  who  travels  five  hundred  miles, 
which  would  be  an  obvious  error.  The  risk  of  accident  to 
any  passenger  is,  cceteris  paribtts,  in  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  distance  he  travels,  or,  to  use  a  term  already  adopted,  of 
his  mileage. 

To  calculate  the  risk,  therefore,  the  number  of  accidents 
must  be  compared,  not  with  the  total  number  of  passengers 
booked,  but  with  the  total  mileage  of  the  passengers. 

If  we  find,  for  example,  that  in  a  given  time  the  distance 
travelled  by  passengers  was  equivalent  to  500,000  passengers 
travelling  one  mile,  and  that  in  such  period  there  occurred 
only  one  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life,  it  will  follow 
that,  when  a  passenger  travels  one  mile,  the  chances  are 
500,000  to  1  against  encountering  a  fatal  accident.  If  he 
travel  ten  miles,  the  chances  are  50,000  to  one  against  such 
an  accident ;  and,  in  general,  the  probability  of  such  an  acci* 
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dent  will  be  augmented  in  the  exact  ratio  in  whicli  the  dis- 
tance travelled  is  increased.* 

In  the  two  years  ending  the  Slst  of  December,  1848,  the 
total  mileage  of  the  passengers  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was 

1,830,184,617  nules. 

The  number  of  accidents  to  passengers  attended  with  loss  of 
life,  arising  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  in  the 
same  period,  was  28.  Dividing  the  mileage,  therefore,  by 
28,  we  obtain  the  quotient, 

65,363,736. 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  a  passenger  travel  one  mile,  the 
chances  against  his  suffering  an  accident  fatal  to  life  are 

65,363,735  to  1. 

In  the  same  period  the  number  of  accidents  attended  with 
bodily  injury  to  passengers,  arising  from  causes  beyond  their 
own  control,  was  215.  Dividing  this  in  the  same  manner 
into  the  total  mileage,  we  find  that  the  chances  against  such 
an  accident  in  travelling  one  mile  are 

8,512,486  to  1. 

In  each  case  we  find  the  chances  for  greater  distances  by 
dividing  these  numbers  by  the  distances  respectively. 

In  the  subjoined  table  I  have  given  in  the  second  and 

*  More  strictly,  the  chances  in  these  cases  would  be  499»999  and 
49,999  to  1.  Of  500,000  balls  contained  in  an  urn,  1  is  black.  Supposing 
balls  to  be  successively  drawn,  and  returned  to  the  urn  after  each 
drawing,   the   chance   of   no   black   ball    in    ten    drawings   would    be 

* 1    .     The  chance  of  one  or  more  black  balls  is, 

500,000/ 

/499,999\'^^        /  1       \"^       10      ^       1  . 

\500,000/     ■"         V       500,000/        500,000  "^  50,000' ^^"^  °*^' ^' 

I  have,  in  this  and  like  cases,  taken  the  round  numbers,  as  practically 

exact  and  more  convenient. 

P 
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third  columns  the  chances  against  such  accidents  for  aD  dis- 
tances under  10,000  miles. 

It  must  be  here  observed  that  in  this  calculation  every 
accident  productive  of  the  slightest  bodily  injury,  even  the 
smallest  bruise  or  scratch,  is  included* 

While  the  numbers  registered  in  these  columns  will  re- 
assure the  timid,  the  solicitude  of  the  humane  passenger  will 
be  extended  to  the  agents  and  servants  who  are  employed  in 
conducting  the  train  and  in  guarding  and  watching  the  rail- 
way, on  whose  vigilance  and  skill  depends  in  a  great  degree 
the  extremely  small  amount  of  risk  of  the  passenger,  and  to 
whom,  in  fact,  is  transferred  a  part  of  that  danger  to  which 
the  passenger  himself  would  otherwise  be  exposed.  It  will 
therefore  be  satisfactory  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  risk 
to  which  each  railway  passenger  exposes  the  agents  by  whom 
the  business  of  transport  is  conducted. 

It  appears,  by  the  results  given  in  Table,  p.  31 1,  that  in  the 
two  years  ending  31st  Dec.  1848,  the  number  of  accidents 
fatal  to  life  occurring  to  railway  servants,  from  causes  beyond 
their  own  control,  was  30,  and  the  number  resulting  in 
personal  injury  was  57.  These  accidents  occurred  in  con- 
ducting both  the  passenger  and  the  goods  business,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  shared  between  them  in  the  ratio  of 
the  mileage  of  the  passenger  and  goods  trains. 

I  have  no  general  data  by  which  this  can  be  ascertained,  and 
it  varies  very  much  on  different  railways.  If,  however,  we 
take  as  a  mean  the  business  done  on  the  extensive  lines  of 
railway  worked  by  the  North- Western  Company,  I  find  that 
the  mileage  of  the  passenger  engines  bears  to  that  of  the 
goods  engines  the  ratio  of  5  to  3. 

From  this  it  would  follow  that  three-eighths  of  the  accidents 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  goods  business.  But  as  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  accidents  is  greater  with  passenger  than 
with  goods  trains,  we  shall  assume  that  five-sixths  of  all  the 
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accidents  to  railway  servants  are  produced,  directly  or  indi- 
>rectly,  by  passenger  trains. 

It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  two  years  above  mentioned, 
25  fatal  accidents,  and  50  accidents  resulting  in  personal 
injuries,  occurred  to  railway  servants  from  passenger  trains. 
During  that  period,  as  has  been  shown,  the  total  passenger 
transport  was  equivalent  to  1,830,184,617  passengers  carried 
a  mile.  1£  we  divide  this  total  mileage  of  the  passengers  by 
25,  we  obtain  the  quotient 

732,073,847, 

which  is  the  number  of  passengers  who  must  travel  one  mile 
to  cause  the  death  of  a  railway  servant ;  and  if  we  divide  the 
same  mileage  by  50,  we  obtain 

366,036,923, 

which  is  the  number  who  must  travel  one  mile  to  cause  the 
injury  of  a  railway  servant 

But  whenever  one  passenger  travels  a  mile,  as  many  others 
also  travel  a  mile  as  make  up  the  average  load  of  a  passenger 
train.  There  are  no  general  data  recorded  from  which  this 
average  load  can  be  accurately  deduced,  but  it  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  50  for  all  the  railways,  taken  one  with 
another. 

Hence  wherever  one  individual  travels  a  mile  by  railway, 
50  passengers  travel  a  mile,  and  the  mileage  50  is  performed. 
To  calculate  the  corresponding  number  of  accidents  to  rail- 
way servants  we  must,  therefore,  divide  the  preceding 
numbers  respectively  by  50. 

Hence  it  appears  that  when  a  passenger  travels  a  mile,  the 
chances  against  such  a  fatal  accident  are, 

14,641,477  to  1; 

and  the  chances  against  an  accident  producing  personal  injury 
are, 

7,320,738  to  1. 
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The  chances  corresponding  to  greater  distances  are  found  by 
dividing  tiiese  numbers  by  the  distance  travelled. 
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To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  table,  let  us  suppose  it 
to  be  required  to  ascertain  the  risk  of  life  or  bodilj  injury  to 
a  passenger,  and  also  the  chances  against  his  being  the  cause 
of  death  or  injury  to  a  railway  servant  in  travelling  250  miles. 
On  finding  250  in  the  first  column,  we  find  that  the  chances 
against  loss  of  life  are 

For  passenger,  261,455  to  1 ; 

For  railway  servant,  58,566  to  1 ; 

and  against  any  bodily  injury  not  resulting  in  death, 

For  passenger,  34,050  to  1 ; 

For  railway  servant,         29,283  to  1. 

On  the  foreign  railways,  the  ratio  of  accidents  to  the 
quantity  of  traffic  is  still  less,  owing  to  the  less  crowded 
state  of  the  lines.  On  the  Belgian  railways,  during  the  three 
years  ending  1st  Dec.  1846,  there  were  but  three  fatal 
accidents  to  passengers  arising  from  causes  beyond  their 
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own  control,  and* the  total  passenger  mileage  in  these  three 
years  was, 

239,629,541  ndles. 

The  chances  against  loss  of  life  in  trayelling  a  mile  were, 
therefore, 

79,876,383  to  1. 

On  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  chances  are, 

65,363,735  to  1. 

The  Belgian  railways  are,  therefore,  subject  to  less  risk  than 
the  English,  in  the  ratio  of  65  to  79. 

On  the  French  railways  accidents  have  been  still  more 
rare.  One  fatal  accident  occurred  many  years  ago  on  the 
Paris  and  Versailles  Railway,  on  which  occasion  a  train 
took  fire,  and  appalling  consequences  followed.  Another 
serious  accident  occurred  on  the  Fampoux  embankment  of 
the  Northern  Railway  in  1846.  These,  however,  stand 
almost  alone. 

In  the  two  years  ending  31st  Dec  1848,  there  was  not  a 
single  fatal  accident  to  a  passenger  reported  on  any  French 
railway. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  put  in  juxtaposition  with 
this  the  returns  of  accidents  produced  by  ordinary  horse- 
coaches  travelling  in  Paris  and  its  environs  :  — 

Year. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839    - 

1840 

ToUl    -  74       2073 
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Wounded 

4 

134 

12 

814 

5 

220 

11 

361 

19 

366 

9 

384 

14 

394 
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Sect.  II. —  The  Causes  of  Accidents. 

However  insignificant  may  be  the  proportion  of  the 
nnmber  of  persons  injured  to  the  total  amount  of  passenger 
traffic,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  or  utility  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  produced  these  accidents. 

The  causes  which  are  not  dependent  on  the  imprudence 
of  the  sufferers  are,  generally,  either  collision  of  the  pas- 
senger train  with  some  other  carriages  or  waggons,  or  the 
escape  of  the  train,  or  some  part  of  it,  from  the  rails. 

The  English  railways  are  in  general  constructed  with 
double  lines,  the  train  observing  the  common  rule  of  the 
road,  and  keeping  always  on  the  left-hand  line.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that,  in  regular  work,  all  trains  upon  the 
same  line  move  in  the  same  direction.  The  collision  of  one 
train  with  another,  therefore,  can  only  take  place  by  a  faster 
train  overtaking  a  slower,  or  a  train  running  into  one  which 
is  at  rest. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  all  trains  moved  with  the 
same  speed,  and  all  stopped  at  the  same  stations,  no  col- 
lisions could  ever  happen,  except  when  a  train  should  be 
retarded  or  stopped  by  accident,  or  in  the  case  of  a  vehicle 
being  improperly  left  standing  on  the  line. 

The  probabilities  of  collision  will  therefore  depend  on 
the  differences  between  the  speed  with  which  the  several 
trains  travel,  and  the  differences  between  the  number  of 
stations  at  which  they  stop. 

But,  on  railways  as  worked  at  present,  it  is  impracticable 
to  maintain  uniformity  of  speed.  Passenger  and  goods 
traffic  being  necessarily  worked  on  the  same  lines  of  rails, 
and  the  latter  being  carried  at  less  speed  than  the  former,  a 
source  of  danger  is  produced.  If  the  present  enormous 
amount  of  transport  had  been  foreseen  when  railways  were 
in  an  early  stage  of  their  progress,  it  might  have  been  a 
question  for  consideration  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
advantageous   to  construct  the  trunk  railways  with  three 
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lines  of  rails,  reserving  one  line  exclusively  for  the  goods 
traffic.  This  would  have  been  infinitely  more  politic  than 
augmenting  the  capacity  of  the  railway  by  increasing  the 
width  of  the  rails,  and,  consequently,  the  magnitude  and 
weight  of  the  engines  and  vehicles  of  transport.  But  the 
railways  being  constructed,  it  is  now  too  late,  and  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  but  to  adopt  the  most  efficient  precau- 
tions against  those  collisions,  the  probability  of  which  is  aug- 
mented with  the  frequency  of  the  trains,  and  the  differences 
of  their  average  speed. 

The  accommodation  of  the  public  requires  frequent  de- 
partures, great  expedition,  and  means  of  arriving  at  numerous 
intermediate  points  of  the  lines.  These  demands  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  calling  into  existence  all  the  conditions 
which  are  productive  of  the  danger  of  collision. 

To  satisfy  the  urgent  call  for  great  expedition,  express 
trains  are  despatched  at  extraordinary  speed,  stopping  only 
at  chief  stations.  To  satisfy  the  want  of  intercommuni- 
cation with  the  intermediate  stations,  trains  are  despatched 
which  stop  at  all  the  stations;  and  as  the  stations,  in  the 
average,  are  not  four  miles  asunder,  these  trains  must  be 
in  a  state  either  of  retarded  or  accelerated  motion.  Tliey 
scarcely  get  up  their  speed  after  starting  from  one  station, 
before  they  are  obliged  to  slacken  their  pace,  in  order  to 
stop  at  the  next.  The  average  speed  of  such  trains  is 
therefore  comparatively  small. 

Between  these  and  the  express  trains,  which  present  the 
extremes  of  speed,  there  are  several  which  move  at  interme- 
diate average  rates,  stopping  less  frequently  than  the  one, 
and  more  so  than  the  other,  and,  when  at  full  speed,  pro- 
ceeding with  a  less  velocity  than  the  express  trains. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  and 
when  it  is  also  considered  that,  on  some  of  the  great  trunk 
lines,  such  as  the  North-Westem,  as  many  as  fifty  trains 
pass  over  the  same  rails  every  twenty-four  hours,  more  than 
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the  half  of  which  are  worked  during  the  day,  and  therefore 
succeed  each  other  at  verj  short  intervals,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  collisions  occasionally  occur,  but  that  a  movement 
so  crowded  and  complicated  can  be  conducted  at  all,  without 
most  imminent  danger. 

The  most  frequent  source  of  accidents  from  collision,  arises 
from  single  waggons  or  trucks  being  left  standing  upon  the 
rails. 

When  express  trains  have  to  be  stopped,  the  steam  must 
be  cut  off,  and  the  brakes  applied  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  place  where  thej  come  to  rest  Hence  arises  the 
greater  liability  of  accidents  by  collision  with  these  trains. 
If  an  obstacle  is  observed  upon  the  railway  by  the  engine- 
driver,  it  must  be  noticed  at  a  distance  so  great  as  to  render 
it  possible  to  stop  the  train,  otherwise  collision  must  take 
place. 

Next  in  frequency  to  accidents  from  collision,  are  those 
which  arise  from  the  engine  or  the  vehicles  escaping  from 
the  rails.  The  causes  which  produce  this  class  of  accidents 
are  very  various. 

The  most  frequent  are  impediments  left  on  the  rails,  such 
as  blocks  of  wood,  bars  of  iron,  spare  sleepers  or  rails.  The 
engine  encountering  obstacles  of  this  kind  is  generally  thrown 
off,  dragging  with  it  one  or  more  of  the  carriages. 

Cattle  from  adjacent  fields,  through  deficient  fences,  have 
sometimes  got  upon  the  road,  and  the  engine  encountering 
them  has  run  over  them,  and  been  thrown  off. 

A  wheel  or  axle  of  the  engine,  tender,  or  any  of  the  car- 
riages breaking,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  escape  from  the 
rails.  A  defect  in  the  rails  themselves  is  not  unfrequently 
the  cause  of  this  class  of  accidents.  This  is  especially  liable 
to  occur  at  a  joint  chair,  that  is  to  say,  a  chair  where  the 
ends  of  two  successive  rails  are  united.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  one  of  these  rails  is  considerably  above  or  below 
the  other,  or  that  the  rails  are  not  sufficiently  fastened  in  the 
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chiur.  The  impact  of  the  wheel  of  the  engine  on  such  a  de- 
fective joint,  may  either  immediately  break  the  rail,  or  ao 
weaken  it  that  one  of  the  succeeding  carriage-wheels  will 
break  it,  and  the  carriages  thus  escape  from  the  rails. 

Another  not  unfrequent  cause  of  accidents  is  the  n^lect 
of  the  points  and  switches^  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  the 
mechanism  bj  which  trains  are  enabled  to  pass  from  one 
line  of  rails  to  another,  or  from  either  line  into  the  sidings. 

When  such  passage  is  intended,  a  certain  change  is  made 
in  the  position  of  the  points  and  switches  by  a  person  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  on  the  line,  and  after  the  train  passes 
from  the  line  the  switches  are  restored  to  their  usual  position. 
If  any  neglect  take  place  in  this  operation,  considerable 
danger  will  ensue  to  the  trains  which  next  pass. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  these  causes 
of  accident  respectively  operate,  I  have  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately, from  the  returns  of  accidents,  100  cases,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  analysis :  — 
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Hence  it  appears  that  56  per  cent  of  these  accidents  arise 
from  collision.  Next  to  these  comes  the  escape  from  tbe 
rails  by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel  or  axle,  or  by  defective  rails, 
which  together  make  up  32  per  cent.,  the  remaining  caiues 
operating  in  small  proportions. 

Since  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  fatal  accideots 
which  occur  upon  railways  arise  from  collision,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  attention  of  railway  companies  be  more 
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speciallj  directed    to    precautioos    against  this  source  of 
danger. 

Before  a  collision  takes  places,  the  engine  driyer  and 
others  in  management  of  the  following  train,  haye,  or  ought 
to  have,  the  means  of  observing  the  object  in  advance  of 
them,  with  which  the  collision  is  about  to  take  place.  If  it 
be  possible  to  bring  the  train  to  rest  before  it  can  pass  over 
the  length  of  road  between  the  point  where  the  obstacle  has 
been  observed,  and  the  point  where  such  obstacle  would  be 
overtaken,  the  collision  will  be  prevented.  This  possibility 
will  depend  upon  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  brakes 
and  brakesmen  upon  the  train  bears  to  its  weight  and  speed. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases  the  number  of  brakes 
provided  should  have  reference  to  the  magnitude  and  speed 
of  the  train. 

It  is  found  bj  experience  that  the  distance  within  which 
a  train  of  given  weight  can  be  brought  to  rest  by  a  given 
number  of  brakes,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  its 
speed,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  double  speed  it  will  require  four 
times  the  number  of  brakes ;  with  a  treble  speed,  nine  times 
the  number  of  brakes  ;  and  so  on. 

In  the  case  of  an  accident  which  occurred  near  Wolverton 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1 847,  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  a 
train  of  19  carriages  to  rest  within  a  distance  of  540  yards, 
the  speed  of  the  train  being  about  25  miles  an  hour.  In 
this  case  a  collision  took  place  by  which  7  persons  were 
killed :  on  an  inquiry  it  was  found  that  this  train  was  pro- 
vided with  three  brakes,  one  upon  the  tender  and  two  upon 
the  carriages. 

Inquiries  suggested  by  this  and  other  similar  accidents, 
induced  the  Board  of  Trade  to  propose  a  rule  to  be  observed 
by  railway  companies,  that  a  brake  should  be  attached  to 
every  fourth  carriage. 

A  similar  rule  was  imposed  by  the  French  government,  in 
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February,  1848,  on  the  trains  working  on  the  railways  of 
that  country. 

Since,  however,  the  brake  power  necessary  to  stop  a  train 
is  increased  in  so  large  a  ratio  with  the  speed,  a  still  greater 
number  of  brakes  would  be  necessary  with  a  fast  train,  such 
as  the  express  trains,  each  carriage  of  which  ought  to  be 
provided  with  an  independent  brake  and  brakesman.  This 
would  certainly  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the  working 
expenses  of  the  faster  class  of  trains,  but  the  public  safety  is 
a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  postponed  to  consider- 
ations of  this  kind. 

In  attempting  to  avoid  one  source  of  danger  another  is 
often  produced.  When  an  obstacle  is  seen  on  the  rails  before 
a  train  moving  with  great  speed,  all  means  must  of  course 
be  used  to  bring  the  train  suddenly  to  rest.  But  if  this  be 
not  done  with  great  caution  and  skill,  danger  may  be  pro- 
duced even  more  serious  than  that  from  which  it  is  attempted 
to  escape.  The  means  of  stopping  a  train  are,  the  brake  on 
the  tender,  the  brakes  on  the  vehicles  composing  it,  and,  in 
fine,  reversing  the  action  of  the  engine.  This  process  con- 
sists in  so  changing  the  motion  of  the  slides,  that  the  steam 
shall  obstruct  instead  of  accelerating  the  pistons.  In  this 
way  the  whole  force  of  the  steam  is  suddenly  made  to  resist 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  engine. 

This  is  a  dangerous  process.  The  progress  of  the  engine  is 
arrested  by  an  agent  which  does  not  act  on  the  vehicles  which 
follow  it.  They  are  consequently  urged  against  the  engine 
and  against  each  other  with  all  the  force  of  which  the  engine 
is  deprived  by  the  back  action  of  the  steam.  The  effect  is 
nearly  the  same  as  if  an  engine  acting  behind  the  train  sud- 
denly pushed  the  train  against  the  engine  in  front.  The 
effect  of  this  is  an  obvious  tendency  to  drive  the  intermediate 
carriages  off  the  rails  by  doubling  up  the  train. 

Before  reversing  the  engine,  or  even  applying  the  brake 
to  the  tender,  it  is  therefore  always  advisable  to  warn  the 
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brakesmen  to  apply  the  brakes  to  the  yehieles  composing  the 
train.  This  being  done,  and  the  brake  being  then  applied  to 
the  tender,  there  is  less  danger  in  reversing  the  steam  on  the 
engine. 

But  it  unfortunately  happens  that  in  the  emergencies  in 
which  these  extreme  measures  are  demanded,  there  is  rarely 
time  to  observe  these  precautions.  The  prudence  of  provid- 
ing a  signal  on  the  tender  which  shall  be  within  view  of  the 
brakesmen,  and  seats  for  the  latter  from  which  they  can 
always  see  such  signal,  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  here 
be  enlarged  on. 

We  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  noticing  the 
ingenious  application  of  detonating  substances,  now  called 
fog  signals. 

These  are  detonating  balls,  which  on  being  crushed  explode 
with  the  report  of  a  pistol.  When  a  train  is  stopped  on  the 
line  by  an  accident,  or  in  general  when  an  obstacle  is  found 
upon  the  railway  from  any  unexpected  cause,  and  which 
cannot  be  immediately  removed,  if  there  be  a  fog  at  the  time, 
or  any  other  cause  which  may  prevent  the  driver  of  a  follow- 
ing train  from  seeing  the  obstacle,  the  guard  or  policeman 
runs  back  along  the  line  and  places  these  balls  on  the  rails 
at  certain  distances,  so  that  when  a  train  approaches  it  causes 
them  successively  to  explode  in  rolling  over  them,  and  the 
driver  thus  receives  warning  to  stop. 

The  evil  consequences  resulting  from  collision  are  fre- 
quently aggravated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  carriages 
or  waggons  composing  the  trains  are  connected  with  or 
adapted  to  each  other.  The  mode  of  connecting  the  succes"^ 
sive  carriages  forming  a  train  is  as  follows.  From  the  end  of 
the  frame  supporting  each  carriage  project  two  strong  iron 
rods,  which  rest  against  spiral  springs,  and  which  are  ter- 
minated by  circular  cushions  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  called 
buffers.  When  two  successive  coaches  are  brought  into 
contact,  these  buffers  ought  to  meet  each  other  so  that  their 
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centres  should  coiDcide.  This  requires  that  the  buffers  of  all 
the  carriages  should  have  the  same  gauge,  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  should  be  the  same  distance  between  their  centres; 
and,  secondly,  that  thej  should  be  at  the  same  height  above 
the  rails.  1£  this  be  not  the  case,  a  collision  would  have  the 
effect  of  causing  one  carriage  to  push  the  other  either  aside  or 
upwards,  as  the  case  might  be;  aside  if  the  centre  of  the  buffer 
deviated  horizontally,  and  upwards  if  it  deviated  vertically. 

In  any  case  there  would  be  a  tendency  of  the  coaches  to 
throw  each  other  off  the  rails. 

The  successive  coaches  forming  a  train  were  originally 
held  together  by  a  chain,  which  was  necessarily  always  a 
little  slack,  so  that  when  the  power  of  the  engine  was 
driving  the  train,  the  buffers  were  not  in  close  contact,  and 
whenever  the  train  stopped,  or  even  slackened  its  speed,  the 
hinder  carriages  ran  against  the  foremost  ones  with  a  col- 
lision, the  force  of  which  was  proportional  to  the  difference 
of  their  speeds. 

This  mode  of  connection  was  replaced  by  a  coupling 
screw,  by  means  of  which  the  carriages  are  drawn  together, 
so  that  the  buffers  are  pressed  into  close  contact,  and  their 
springs  a  little  compressed. 

In  this  manner  the  train  is  formed  into  one  complete 
column,  and  the  change  of  speed  to  which  it  is  subject  does 
not  produce  the  partial  collision  just  mentioned. 

One  of  the  means,  therefore,  of  diminishing  the  chances  of 
injuries  resulting  from  collision  is  to  provide  against  the 
occurrence  of  eccentric  buffers,  and  to  ensure  the  proper 
coupling  of  the  trains. 

Although,  in  most  cases  of  derailment*,  it  is  the  engine 

*  I  htTe  adopted  thU  word  from  the  French :  it  expre«et  an  effect 
which  it  CO  often  necewary  to  mention,  but  for  which  we  hare  not  yet 
had  any  term  in  our  railway  nomenclature.  By  dSraillemeni  is  meant  the 
escape  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine  or  carriage  from  the  rails ;  and  the  verb 
to  dkrail  or  to  be  deraiUd  may  be  used  in  a  corresponding  sense. 
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which  escapes  from  the  rails,  jet  it  occasionallj  happens 
that,  while  the  engine  maintains  its  position,  one  or  more 
of  the  carriages  forming  the  train  escape. 

This  happens  frequently  when  an  axle  or  wheel  breaks, 
bat  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  defect  of  the  rail  throws  a 
carriage  off  after  the  engine  and  preceding  carriages  have 
passed  over  it 

On  the  16th  September,  1847,  on  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway,  the  last  carriage  of  the  express  train, 
having  two  passengers  ih  it,  was  derailed,  the  other  car- 
riages being  undisturbed,  and  was  dragged  a  considerable 
distance  before  the  engine-driver  was  made  aware  of  the 
accident.     The  two  passengers  it  contained  were  killed. 

This  accident  was  ascribed  to  a  defect  in  the  rails.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  engine  being  too  great  for 
the  strength  of  the  road,  it  had  deranged  the  rails  in  passing 
over  them,  and  that  the  succeeding  carriages  increasing  the 
injury,  the  displacement  only  became  great  enough  to 
derail  the  wheels  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  coach  at  the 
point. 

This  and  some  other  accidents  have  suggested  to  the 
railway  authorities  the  expediency  of  adopting  some  method 
by  which  a  communication  can  be  made  between  the  several 
carriages  forming  the  train  and  the  engine-driver.  If,  in 
the  above  instance,  the  engine-driver  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  accident  at  the  moment  of  the  derailment,  it  is  pro- 
bable such  fatal  results  might  not  have  occurred. 

A  case  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  in  which  a  private 
carriage  caught  fire  by  a  cinder  projected  from  the  funnel 
of  the  engine  falling  on  its  roof.  The  carriage  continued 
to  burn  until  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  next  station,  the 
engine-driver  and  conductor  being  ignorant  of  the  accident. 

Previously  to  this,  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  watching 
a  train,  and  of  notifying  promptly  to  the  engine-driver 
the  occurrence  of  any  accident,  had  attracted  the  attention 
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of  the  government  commissioners,  and  thej  consulted  some 
of  the  principal  railway  companies  on  the  most  desirable 
means  of  remedying  the  evil. 

The  Great  Western  Company  proposed  to  fix  at  the  back 
of  the  tender  a  seat  for  a  conductor,  in  a  sufficiently  high 
position  to  see  along  the  roofs  of  the  carriages,  so  as  to  have 
a  perfect  view  of  the  entire  side  length  of  the  train,  and  a 
means  of  passing  from  side  to  side  of  the  tender,  so  as  to 
get  a  view  of  each  side  of  the  train.  Such  a  conductor, 
from  his  proximity  to  the  engine,  could  immediately  com- 
municate with  the  driver,  and  each  guard  upon  the  coaches 
of  the  train  could  communicate  with  such  conductor  by 
signals. 

The  North- Western  Company  proposed  that  the  under 
guard  should  always  stand  in  his  van  next  to  the  engine, 
with  his  face  to  the  train,  so  as  to  observe  any  signal  of 
distress,  irregularity,  or  derangement  among  the  carriages 
which  the  chief  guard,  stationed  at  the  rear  of  the  train, 
might  make.  A  communication  between  the  under  guard 
and  the  engineman  was  only  necessary  to  complete  this 
arrangement,  and  the  company  accordingly  ordered  that 
means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  under  guard  should 
be  enabled  at  pleasure  to  open  the  whistle  of  the  engine. 

The  late  Colonel  Brandreth  had  interviews  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  railway  engineers,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
some  additional  protection  for  the  travelling  public,  by  con- 
triving a  method,  not  only  for  securing  the  constant  watching 
of  the  trains  while  on  their  journey,  but  also  to  provide  the 
passengers  with  means,  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  illness, 
of  conmiunicating  with  a  guard,  and  of  enabling  the  guard 
to  communicate  with  the  engine  man,  for  the  purpose,  when 
necessary,  of  stopping  the  train. 

There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  means  by  which 
any  passenger  could  at  his  pleasure  sound  the  whistle  of 
the  engine,  so  as  to  give  the  engine-driver  notice  to  atop ; 
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but  the  goTemment  commissioners  considered  that  it  would 
be  objectionable  to  give  a  passenger  a  power  to  stop  the 
train  at  will,  though  it  was  admitted  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  establish  a  practicable  and  sure  com- 
munication between  the  passengers  in  each  coach  with  a 
guard,  and  to  provide  the  latter  with  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  engine-driver.  This  subject  is  still  under 
consideration  of  the  commissioners  and  the  companies. 

While  noticing  the  subject  of  railway  accidents  arising 
from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  passengers,  or  those 
who  have  the  management  of  the  trains^  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  a  most  meritorious  and  generally  intelligent  class 
of  persons  not  to  acknowledge  the  zeal,  courage,  skill,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  engine-drivers,  conductors,  and  stokers, 
as  a  body.  All  who  have  had  opportunities  of  experience  in 
railway  transport  will  feel  the  justice  of  such  a  tribute  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  extent  of  their  experience.  In- 
numerable instances  might  be  offered  of  admirable  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind  exhibited  by  this  class  of  men  in  the 
emergencies  which  arise  in  railway  travelling. 

An  incident  which  occurred  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  may  be  mentioned  as  one  among  numbers  in  attes- 
tation of  this,  and  in  which,  although  the  promptness  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  engineer  were  not  successful  in 
effecting  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  they  were  not  the  less 
admirable. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1847,  a  fatal  accident  occurred  to  a 
train  in  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  river  Dee.  The  train 
consisted  of  the  engine  and  tender,  weighing  30  tons,  fol- 
lowed by  three  passenger  carriages,  a  luggage  van,  and 
another  passenger  carriage,  containing  in  all  25  passengers, 
the  gross  weight  of  the  train  being  60  tons. 

The  train  proceeded  safely  over  the  first  and  second 
arches,  and  the  engine  reached  the  middle  of  the  third  arch 
to  a  point  about  50  feet  from  the  abutments  of  the  bridge* 
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At  that  point  the  engine-driver  felt  the  railway  sinking 
under  him.  With  admirable  promptitude  he  instantly 
opened  the  steam  valve  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  power, 
giving  to  the  train  a  sudden  pull,  so  as  to  endeavour  to  clear 
the  bridge  before  the  catastrophe,  of  the  imminence  of  which 
he  was  instantly  conscious,  should  occur. 

His  purpose  was  but  partially  successful.  The  engine 
cleared  the  bridge  as  the  railway  sunk  under  it,  and  dragged 
the  tender  with  it.  The  fireman,  who  was  upon  the  tender, 
was  thrown  off  upon  the  side  of  the  railway  beyond  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  and  killed.  The  passenger  coaches  had  not 
cleared  the  bridge  when  it  sunk  under  them,  and  their 
connection  with  the  tender  was  broken.  The  carriages  which 
had  the  passengers  were  precipitated  into  the  river  from 
a  height  of  36  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  depth 
of  which  was  10  feet. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  the  tender  in  following  the 
engine  had  been  derailed,  and  was  dragged  along,  rubbing 
hard  against  the  parapet  wall  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  It 
was  left  standing  apart  at  60  feet  from  the  water's  edge  and 
3  feet  off  the  rails,  the  engine  having  broken  away  from  it, 
and  proceeded  with  the  driver,  the  only  individual  who  es- 
caped, to  the  adjacent  station. 

Having  investigated  the  circumstances  which  produce  that 
class  of  accidents  against  which  the  sufferer  cannot  effectually 
protect  himself  by  measures  of  precaution,  it  remains  now 
to  notice  those  which  arise  from  imprudence,  or  from  the 
want  of  that  vigilance  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  traveller, 
which  the  very  nature  of  railway  transport  renders  De- 
oesaary. 

The  railway  commissioners  publish  periodically  reports  of 
all  accidents  attended  with  personal  injury  which  take  place 
on  railways.  The  most  certain  method  of  ascertaining  the 
manner  in  which  imprudence  or  n^ligence  operates  in  the 
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prodacdon  of  these  disasters,  will  be  to  take  from  the  reports 
those  accidents  which  have  occurred  to  passengers,  and  to 
classify  them  according  to  their  causes.  I  have  accordingly 
taken  indiscriminatelj  a  hundred  such  occurrences,  and  have 
classified  them  in  the  following  table :  — 


Analtsh  of  100  Accidents  produced  by  Imprudence  of  Passengers. 

Causes. 

Results.                1 

KUIed.  1  Injured. 

Total. 

Sitting  or  standing  in  improper  place,  attitude, 
or  position        ...... 

Getting  out  of  carriage  while  train  in  motion 

Getting  into  carriage  while  train  in  motion     - 

Jumping  out  to  recover  hat  blown  off  or 
parcel  dropped           .         -         .         -         . 

Crossing  the  railway  incautiously  ... 

Getting  ouc  on  wrong  side    .... 

Handing  an  article  into  a  train  in  motion 

17 
17 
10 

8 

11 

S 

1 

11 
7 
6 

5 

1 
3 
0 

28 
24 
16 

13 

12 

6 

1 

67 

33 

100 

Sect.  III. — Precautions  against  Accidents. 

From  what  has  been  stated  and  explained  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  of  all  the  means  of  locomotion  which  human  inven- 
tion has  as  yet  devised,  railway  travelling  is  the  safest  in  an 
almost  infinite  degree.  Indeed,  the  risk  to  life  and  limb, 
when  reduced  to  a  numerical  statement,  seems  to  be  evanes- 
cent. Nevertheless  the  apprehension  of  danger  in  this 
mode  of  travelling  entertained  by  timid  persons,  and  even  by 
some  who  scarcely  merit  that  appellation,  is  not  inconsider- 
able. 

This  may  arise  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  public 
not  being  generally  aware  of  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of 
the  danger  which  has  been  here  described,  but  in  a  greater 
degree  from  the  terrific  results  of  some  of  the  rare  accidents 
which  have  occurred. 
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In  the  modes  of  travelling  used  before  the  prevalence  of 
railways,  accidents  to  life  and  limb  were  frequent,  but  in 
general  thej  were  individually  so  unimportant  as  not  to 
attract  notice,  or  to  find  a  place  in  the  public  journals.  In 
the  case  of  railways,  however,  where  large  numbers  are 
carried  in  the  same  train,  and  simultaneously  exposed  to 
danger,  accidents,  though  more  rare,  are  sometimes  attended 
with  appalling  results.  Much  notice  is  therefore  drawn  to 
them.  They  are  commented  on  in  the  journals,  and  public 
alarm  is  excited. 

Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  risk,  yet, 
as  in  many  cases  the  danger  of  accident  beyond  the  control 
of  the  passenger  may  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
precautions,  and  in  all  cases  the  causes  of  danger  arising  from 
his  own  ignorance  or  neglect  may  be  wholly  removed,  it  may 
be  beneficial  to  give  in  a  succinct  form  short  rules,  by  the 
observance  of  which  the  traveller  will  render  still  less  the 
amount  of  that  risk  already  so  small. 

With  this  view  I  have  put  together  the  following  series  of 
plain  intelligible  rules,  founded  partly  upon  rather  a  large 
personal  experience  in  railway  travelling  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  this  species  of  locomotion  has  been  adopted ; 
and  in  order  to  render  these  rules  the  less  arbitrary,  and 
illustrate  the  utility  of  their  observance,  I  have  annexed  to 
each  of  them  examples  of  the  injurious  consequences  resulting 
from  their  neglect,  such  examples  being  accompanied  by  the 
date,  time,  and  place  of  their  occurrence. 
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PLAIN  RULES 

FOB 

RAILWAY    TRAVELLERS. 


RULE  I. 

NEVER    ATTEMPT    TO    GET     OUT     OP    A    RAILWAY    CARRIAGE 
WHILE   IT   IS   MOVING,   NO  MATTER  HOW  SLOWLY. 

Illustration. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  railway  locomotion  that  the  speed, 
when  not  very  rapid,  always  appears  to  the  unpractised 
passenger  much  less  than  it  is.  A  railway  train  moving  at 
the  rate  of  a  fast  stage-coach  seems  to  go  scarcely  as  fast  as 
a  person  might  walk.  To  this  circumstance  (which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  extreme  smoothness  of  the  motion)  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  great  frequency  of  accidents  arising  from  pas- 
sengers attempting  to  descend  from  trains  while  still  in 
motion.  This  is  the  most  common  cause  of  that  class  of 
accidents  on  railways,  which  are  owing  to  want  of  due  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  passenger.  I  have  witnessed  many  acci- 
dents of  this  class,  and  the  reports  of  the  Railway  Board 
abound  with  them. 

Examples. 

Dublin  and  Drogheda  -       -    July  4.  1844.       Jumping  out  before  the  train  itopped, 

fell  with  hit  baud  on  the  rail,  over 
which  the  carriage-wheels  paued. 

Grand  Junction     ...    July  25. 1S44.      Jumping  out  while  in  motion,  broke  his 

leg. 
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Liverpool  and  Blanchettor    -    Aug.  96. 1844. 


llanchetter  and  Birmingham 
Ifanchetter  and  Leedi 
Glaagow,  Garnkirk,  and  Coat. 

Bridge. 
North  Union         ... 
Grand  Junction     ... 
Great  Western     ... 
Midland        .... 
Sheffield,  Ashton,  and  Man- 
chester. 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  . 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
North.Wettem     ... 
London  and  South.Westem 
Bast  Lancaster     ... 
Ditto  .... 

North.Westem     ... 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
North'Western     ... 
Great  North  of  England 
Manchester  and  Birmingham 
Midland         .... 

Ditto 

Stocliton  and  Darlington 
North- Western     -       .       - 
Dublin  and  Kingstown 


Sept.  9. 1844. 
Oct.  10.  1844. 
Oct.  30.  1844. 

Aug.  23.  1846. 
Aug.  7.  1846. 
Aug.  17.  1846. 
Oct.  31.  1846. 
Jan.  n,  1846. 

July  23.  1816. 
Feb.  16.  1846. 
June.  1847. 
Jan.  9.  1847. 
April  14.  1847. 
May  29.  1847. 
Feb. 19. 1848. 
April  5,  1847. 
Feb.  1.1847. 
Feb.  17. 1845. 
Feb. 18. 1845. 
Oct.  27.  1845. 
Oct.  31.  1845. 
Feb.  18.  1845. 
Feb.  I.  1847. 
Nor.  6.  1847. 


Jumping  off  before  train  had  atopped. 

Killed. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto,  injured. 

Ditto,  broke  his  leg. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  severely  injured. 

Ditto,  killed. 

Ditto,  arm  crashed  by  wheels. 

Ditto,  killed. 

Ditto,  both  legs  broken. 

Ditto,  killed. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  leg  crushed. 

Ditto,  killed. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  injured. 

Ditto,  killed. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 


RULE  n. 

NEVER  ATTEMPT  TO  GET  DTTO  A  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  WHEN 
IT  IS  IN  MOTION,  NO  MATTER  HOW  SLOW  THE  MOTION 
MAT   SEEM  TO  BE. 


Examples. 


London  and  Blackwall         -    July  13.  1846. 


London  and  Birmingham 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  (in- 

eluding      Newcastle     aud 

North  Shields). 
London  and  Brlc hton  . 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
London  and  Blackwall 
Manchester  and  Leeds  - 
Dublin  and  Kingstown 
London  and  Birmingham     • 
Soath-Western      .       .       . 
Bolton  and  Preston 
Midland         .... 
North  Union 
Dublin  and  Kingstown 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
LoodoQ  and  Brighton  - 
Midland        .... 
Manchester  and  Leeds 
Lcocashirt  and  Yorkshire   • 


April  17.  1846. 
Feb.  14.  1847. 


Sept.  17.  1848. 
June  23.  1846. 
July  18.  1846. 
Feb.  8.  1847. 
March  4.  1846. 
Aug.  3.  1844. 
Nor.  8.  1848. 
April  23.  1844. 
Feb.  A.  1848. 
Aug.  28.  1846. 
Dec.  26.  1845. 
May  16.  1845. 
July  15.  1845. 
July  15.  1845. 
Feb.  8.  1847. 
No?.  90.  1847. 


Attempting  to  gK  upon  a  train  after  it 

had  started.    Killed. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 


Ditto,  arm  broken. 
Ditto,  foot  crushed. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Ditto,  broke  his  leg. 
Ditto,  leg  fractured. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Ditto,  ditta 
Ditto,  broke  his  leg. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  injured. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Ditto,  ditta 
Ditto,  leg  fractured. 
DlUu.  kUied. 
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RULE  in. 

NEVEB  SIT  IN  ANT  UNUSUAL  PLACE  OB  P08TDBE. 

IllustraHon, 

On  some  lines  of  railway  seats  are  provided  on  the  roofs 
of  the  carriages.  These  are  to  be  avoided.  Those  who 
occupy  them  sometimes  inadvertently  stand  up,  and  when 
the  train  passes  under  a  bridge  they  are  struck  by  the  arch. 
Guards  and  brakesmen  whose  duty  brings  them  to  these  posi- 
tions, and  who  are  disciplined  to  exercise  caution,  are  never- 
theless frequent  sufferers  from  this. 


Newcastle  and  Carliile 


Manch«>ster  and  Sheffield  - 
North  Union  ... 
South^Eactern  ... 
Bristol  and  Birmingham 
Olasgow  and  Avr  ... 
Manchester  and  Birmingham 


Examples, 


Sept.  2.  1846. 


March  5.  1847. 
Jan.  <>.  1847. 
Jan.  30.  1846. 
July  11.  1H46. 
May  16.  1844. 
May  31.  1844. 


Sitting  on  top,  stood  up  as  the  train  was 
approaching  an  archway,  was  struck 
by  it.    Killed. 

Struck  by  a  bridge.    Killed. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Diito.  ditto. 

Ditto,  injured. 


Illustration. 

Passengers  should  beware  of  leaning  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  or  of  putting  out  their  arm,  or  if  a  second-class 
carriage,  as  sometimes  happens,  has  no  door,  they  should  take 
care  not  to  put  out  their  leg. 


Examples. 


Preston  and  Wyre 

Bfancbester,  Bolton,  and  Bury    July  26.  1846. 


Grand  Junction    . 
Hull  and  Selby     - 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Manchester  and  Leeds  • 


April  18.  1844.    Leaning  out  of  carriage,  struck  by  signal 

tward.     Wounded. 
Laming  out  of  second-class  carriage, 

struck  by  iron  column  supporting  a 

bridge.    KiUed. 
Sitting  improperly  npon  the  side  rail, 

fell  off.    Killed. 
Fell  off,  while  reaching  OTer  to  gat  his 

coat.    Arm  broken. 
Climbing  from  one  compartment  of  a 

carriage  to  another,  fell.    Killed. 
Attempting  to  get  over  the  tide  of  the 

carriage,  instead  of  by  the  doorway. 

Leg  broken. 


.  July  20.  1846. 

.  April  17.  1846. 

.  June  9.  1847. 

-  Sept.  1. 1846. 
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Bodmin  aod  Wadebridge 

Midland        ... 

LiTerpool  and  Manchester 

Grand  Junction    • 
Pretton  and  Wyre 

York  and  North  Midland 

Dublin  and  Kingstown 

Bactem  Counties  • 

Stockton  and  Darlington 
Dundee  and  Perth 
North-Westem     . 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

South  Staffordshire      . 

York  aud  North  Midland 


Aug.  8. 1944. 

Jul7  15.  1846. 

June  15.  1845. 

Aug.  8.  1845. 
Aug.  8.  1845. 

Not.  S.  1845. 

Not.  25.  1845. 

March  1.  1845. 

April  14.  1845. 
July  24.  1847. 
Dec.  26. 1847. 

Aug.  22.  1847. 

June  19.  1848. 

July  8.  1848. 

Aug.  28.  1848. 


Jumping  from  one  carriage  to  anochcr. 

fell  t)etween.    Killed. 
Two  passengers,  impmdentlT  "tirft^g 

on  the  seat,  thrown  off,  both  killed. 
Fell,  attempting  to  mm  from  one  car* 

riage  to  another.    Injured. 
Fell  off  the  buffer  of  a  waggon.  Ii^ared. 
ImproperiT  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  car- 
riage, fell  off.    KiUed. 
Fell  from  the  foot-tward  of  a  carriage 

in  motion.    Killed. 
Orer.reaching  herself,  fell  from  a  train 

in  motion.    Injured. 
Struck  head  agUnst  a  signal  post  whlk 

leaning  oTer.    Killed. 
Leaning  oTer,  struck  a  waggon.  Iniored. 
Struck  by  a  bridge,  on  the  roof.  Killed. 
Upou  step  of  tender  after  the  trato  got 

into  motion,  Jumping  off.     Killed. 
Got  upon  step  of  carriage  before  trafn 

stopped,  fell.     Injured. 
Riding  on  top.  contrary  to  orders,  caaw 

in  conuct  with  a  bridge.     KiUed. 
Sitting  on  the  bar  of  window,  fell  out, 

fracturing  leg  and  head. 
Seated  on  the  edge  of  an  open  carriage, 

lost  bis  balance,  and  fell  betwccntke 

carriages.    Arm  broken. 


RULE  IV. 

IT  IS  AN  EXCELLENT  GENERAL  MAXIM  IN  RAILWAY  TRA- 
VELLING TO  REMAIN  IN  YOUR  PLACE  WITHOUT  GOING  OUT 
AT  ALL  UNTIL  YOU  ARRTV'E  AT  YOUR  DESTINATION.  WHEN 
THIS   CANNOT   BE   DONE,    GO  OUT   AS   SELDOM   AS   1X>SSIBLE. 


RULE   V. 

NEVER    GET     OUT     AT    THE     WRONG     SIDE     OF     A     RAILWAY 

CARRIAGIC. 


Illustration. 

All  who  are  accustomed  to  railway  travelling  know  that 
the  English  railways  in  general  consist  of  two  lines  of  rails, 
one  commonly  called  the  up  line,  and  the  other  the  down  line. 
The  rule  of  the  road  is  the  same  as  on  common  roads.  The 
trains  always  keep  the  line  of  rails  on  the  left  of  the  engine- 
driver  as  he  looks  forward.    The  consequence  of  this  ia^  that 
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trains  moving  in  opposite  directions  are  never  on  the  same 
line,  and  between  these  there  can  never  be  a  collision. 

The  doors  of  the  carriages  which  are  on  jonr  right  as  you 
look  towards  the  engine  open  upon  the  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  railway  between  the  two  lines  of  rails.  The  pas- 
senger should  never  attempt  to  leave  the  carriage  bj  these 
doors ;  if  he  do,  he  is  liable  to  be  struck  down  or  run  over 
by  trains  passing  on  the  adjacent  line  of  rails.  If  he  leave 
the  carriage  by  the  left-hand  door,  he  descends  on  the  side 
of  the  railway  out  of  danger. 

On  quitting  a  train  under  such  circumstances,  immediately 
retire  to  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
line,  so  as  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  steps  or  other  pro- 
jecting parts  of  carriages  passing. 

Example, 

North- Western     ...    Jan.  12.  1847.     Got  out  of  the  train  on  the  wrong  ifde, 

was  run  over  br  another  train  which 
was  passing  at  the  time.    Killed. 

South.Eastern       ...    June6.  1S48.       Ditto,  leg  broken. 

Manchester  and  Leedt  .    Jan.  33.  1845.      Ditto,  injured. 

Souih-Eastern       ...    June  6. 1848.       Ditto,  leg  broken. 
Ditto  ....    Dec.  25.  1848.     Ditto,  killed. 


RULE  VL 

NEVER  PASS  FROM  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  RAILWAY  TO  THE  OTHER, 
EXCEPT  WHEN  IT  IS  INDISPENSABLY  NECESSARY  TO  DO 
SO,   AND   THEN   NOT   WITHOUT   THE   UTMOST    PRECAUTION. 

Illustration, 

Care  should  be  taken  before  crossing  the  line  to  look  both 
waysy  to  see  that  no  train  is  approaching.  The  risk  is  not 
merely  that  of  a  train  coming  upon  you  before  you  can  pass 
to  the  other  side.  You  slip  or  trip,  or  otherwise  accidentally 
fall,  and  a  train  may  be  upon  you  before  you  can  raise  your- 
self and  get  out  of  its  way. 

Precaution  in  this  case  is  especially  necessary  at  a  point 
where  the  line  is  curved,  and  where  you  cannot  command  a 
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view  to  any  considerable  distance.  It  is  true  that  the  noise 
of  the  train  generally  gives  notice  of  its  approach,  but  this 
cannot  always  be  depended  on,  as  the  wind  sometimes  ren- 
ders it  inaudible. 

In  crossing  a  railway  at  a  place  where  there  are  sidings 
and  numerous  points  (which  is  always  the  case  at  and  near 
stations),  the  feet  are  liable  to  be  caught  between  the  nib 
and  points,  and  in  such  cases  it  has  happened  very  frequently 
that  the  person  thus  impeded  is  run  over  by  a  train  before 
he  is  able  to  disengage  himself. 

Passengers  waiting  at  stations  for  the  arrival  of  a  train, 
or  having  descended  from  a  train  which  has  stopped  and 
waiting  to  remount,  stand  in  need  of  the  greatest  caution. 
The  refreshment -room  is  sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  train  stops,  in  which  case  it 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  crossing  the  line. 


Examples. 


Nortb-Wettern     - 
Manchester  and  Leeds 

Midland 

Ulster    .       .       . 


LoodoD  and  Brighton  - 


Jan.  6.  1M8. 
Feb.  27. 1847. 

Jan.  S6. 1847. 
March  31. 1847. 

June  29.  ]846>. 


Manchester  and  Birmingham 
Newcastle  and  Darlington    - 

York  and  Newcastle     - 
■utem  Coantles .      •      - 


Oct.  31. 1846. 
June  1*.  1816. 

March  16. 1847. 
May  8.  1846. 


Standing  on  the  line  at  a  statkm, 
run  over,  and  liiUed. 

Attempted  to  cross  in  front  of  an  ap. 
proaching  engine,  and  was  run  over  ; 
ne  liad  been  prevtooshr  warned  not  to 
make  the  attempt.    Killed. 

While  incautiously  crossing  the  Hne. 
knocked  down  by  an  engine.  Leg 
broken. 

Standing  on  the  line  at  a  statioo,  rtm 
over  by  a  passing  train.  One  l«g  had 
to  be  amputated,  and  otherwise  sc> 
verely  injured. 

Waiting  for  a  train,  was  crossing  the 
railway,  and  Tell,  It  is  supposed  witli 
fright,  on  seeing  the  train  approach- 
ing. The  station* clerk,  on  perceivinf 
her  situation,  hurried  to  her  aaaisc- 
ance,  and  while  endeavouring  to  re- 
move her,  the  train  went  ov«r  aad 
killed  both. 

Waiting  at  station,  was  ran  over  whUe 
crossHig  the  rails.    Killed. 

Waiting  at  a  station  for  a  train,  fell 
asleep  on  the  edge  of  the  plaljbr», 
and  was  struck  by  a  passing  foods 
train.     Killed. 

Foot  cauxht  In  the  poinU.  whldi  hold 
him  fast  until  the  engine  weat 
him.    Killed. 

Attempting  to  cross  the  line,  te 
to  prevent  one  of  her  chUdren  gallliif 
upon  it  from  the  oppotilt  aid*, 
run  over  aad  killed. 
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Illustration, 

It  frequently  happens  that  while  the  attention  of  a  person 
crossing  a  line  is  directed  to  a  train  approaching  from  one 
direction  which  he  thinks  there  is  time  to  avoid,  he  is  run 
over  by  a  train,  from  which  his  attention  has  been  with- 
drawn, coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 


Caledonian  (Glasgow,  Garn. 
kirk,  and  Coatbridge  line). 

North  Union         -       -       - 
Leeds  and  Thirsk 
Manchester  and  Leeds  - 
East  Lancaster      .       .       . 
Midland         .       .       .       . 


North.  Western 


Examples, 


March  15. 1847.  Run  oTer  by  a  train  while  hli  attention 
was  directed  to  another  train  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction.    Killed. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Two  ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Having  left  the  train,  attempted  to  cross 
the  line,  and  was  crushea  by  the  step 
of  the  break.Tan  against  the  platfonn. 
Killed. 
Sept.  II .  1845.  Attempting  to  cross  the  line  hi  front  of 
an  approaching  train,  although  warned 
not  to  do  so,  was  killed. 


Oct.  2.  1846. 
Feb  14.  1848. 
Oct.  29.  1846. 
Oct.  19.  1846. 
Dec.  30.  1847. 


RULE  vn. 

EXPRESS- TRAINS  ARE  ATTENDED  WITH  MORE  DANGER  THAN 
ORDINARY  TRAINS.  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  THE  GREATEST 
DEGREE  OF  SECURITY  SHOULD  USE  THEM  ONLY  WHEN 
GREAT   SPEED   IS   REQUmED. 

Illustration. 

The  principal  source  of  danger  for  express- trains  arises 
not  so  much  from  their  extreme  speed  as  from  their  rate  of 
progress  being  different  from  that  of  the  general  traffic  of 
the  line.  If  all  trains  without  exception  moved  with  exactly 
the  same  speed,  no  collision  by  one  overtaking  another  could 
occur.  The  more  they  depart  from  this  uniformity  the  more 
likely  are  collisions.  Now  the  speed  of  express-trains  is 
both  exceptional  and  extreme.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  excep- 
tional, they  are  likely  to  overtake  the  slower  and  regular 
trains,  if  these  be  retarded  even  in  the  least  degree  by  any 
accidental  cause;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  extreme,  they  are 
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more  difficult  to  be  stopped  in  time  to  prevent  a  collision  in 
such  a  contingency.  If  a  collision  occur,  the  effects  are 
disastrous,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  relative  speed  of  the 
trains,  one  of  which  overtakes  the  other.  The  momentum 
of  the  shock,  other  things  being  the  same,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  excess  of  the  speed  of  the  faster  over  that  of 
the  slower  train. 

The  probability  of  a  collision  will  also  be  increased  in  the 
same  ratio. 

To  work  express-trains  with  safety,  an  additional  line  of 
rails  should  be  laid  down  and  appropriated  to  them. 

Their  number  per  day  being  necessarily  small,  and  the 
duration  of  their  trips  short,  the  same  line  of  rails  might, 
without  inconvenience  or  danger,  serve  for  the  traffic  in  both 
directions  as  on  single  lines  of  railway. 


Examples, 


North-Wettern     - 


Bristol  and  Blnningham 


Great.Wettera 


Lanouter  and  Pretton  • 


Jan.  22. 1947. 
Ifa7  23.  1848. 

May  10. 1848. 

Aog.  21.  1848. 


London  and  Brighton  - 
North.Wettern     . 

Ditto         .       .       . 
Sootb-Wettcni     - 


Sept.  2.  1848. 

Oct.  81. 1848. 
Not.  17. 1848 


Paurager  had  hit  l«g  broken.  Rxpreaa- 
train  ran  into  a  tiding,  and  came  te 
contact  with  a  waggon. 

Engine  driver,  ttoker,  and  guard  kflled. 
wxJ  two  pattengert  tllghtly  it^umi. 
in  contcquence  of  the  tiitn  getting  off 
the  line. 

She  pataengera  killed,  and  thhrteen  in- 
jured, in  contequence  of  train  cooninf 
in  collition  with  a  hor»6-box  at  the 
Shrivenbam  station. 

One  pattenger  killed,  and  two  aeriootlf 
injured,  in  contequence  of  a  collitkn 
at  the  Baj  Horte  station  between  a 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Cooipanf's  ex> 
press'train,  anda  local  train  belonging 
to  Lancaster  and  Preston  Conpanf . 

Guard  injured.  Several  carriages  of  an 
express-train  thrown  olT  the  rails.  In 
consequence  of  the  tire  of  one  of  th» 
engine-wheels  breaking. 

Express-train  ran  off  the  ralb  near  tke 
Newton  Road  station,  causing  scrcre 
tniurr  to  two  passengers.  If  r.  Shnard 
and  Colonel  Baird,  both  of  whom  died 
afterwards. 

The  engine  and  five  carriages  of  the 
express-train  to  Edhiburgh  ran  off  tW 
rails  near  Weedon,  canting  ininry  to 
one  passenger  and  to  the  driver. 

Express-train  ran  into  a  ballast  .engine 
on  the  Richmond  line,  cansing  dcatli 
to  one  servant  of  the  company  and 
injury  to  (bar  others,  all  of  whom 
were  riding  on  the  engine;  also  In. 
jury  to  eight  panwgiri  te 
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RULE  vin. 

SPECIAL  TRAINS,  EXCURSION  TRAINS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  EXCEP- 
TIONAL TRAINS  ON  RAILWAYS  ARE  TO  BE  AVOIDED,  BEING 
MORE  UNSAFE  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  AND  REGULAR  TRAINS. 

Illustration. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  collision  when  any 
object  on  a  railway  is  out  of  its  customary  place.  The  engine- 
drivers  of  the  regular  trains  are  always  informed  of  the  course 
of  other  regular  trains,  and,  except  in  cases  of  accidental 
stoppage  or  delay,  they  know  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
encountered.  Special  trains  are  supplied  on  sudden  and 
unforeseen  occasions,  and  although  their  drivers  are  in- 
formed of  the  movement  of  the  regular  trains,  and  may 
therefore  provide  against  collision,  this  information  is  not 
reciprocal. 

Excursion  trains  are  exceptional  but  not  unforeseen,  and 
are  not  therefore  as  unsafe  as  special  trains.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  scrupulously  consult 
their  safety.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  accidents 
would  conclusively  prove  the  prudence  of  such  a  course. 

Example, 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  -       .    Nov.  10. 1846.     CoIIUton  between  a  special  train  and  a 

coal  train,  in  consequence  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  signal  man  at  the 
Wigton  station,  and  of  the  agent  and 
superintendent  of  locomotiTes  at  Car. 
lisle,  in  not  informing  the  driver  of 
the  coaLtrain  that  a  special  train  was 
expected,  and  that  he  was  not  to  start 
until  it  arrived.  Engine-driver  and 
sole  passenger  injured. 

Illustration, 

The  danger  of  collision  with  special  trains  may  be  di- 
minished by  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
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Example. 

Edinburgh  and  GUfgow       •    May  19. 1845.      Special  train  from  Glasgow,  eontainlBf 

only  one  paiaenger,  loet  apM^  by  Um 
wajr.  and  was  overtaken  and  run  into 
by  a  passenger  train  that  sCnrted  na 
hour  and  a  half  after  it,  the  engine  ci 
which  crashed  the  carriage  of  tb« 
QMcial  train,  and  killed  the  occnpnat. 


RULE  IX. 

IP  THE  TRAIN  IN  WHICH  YOU  TRAVEL  MEET  WITH  AN  ACCI- 
DENT, BY  WHICH  IT  18  STOPPED  AT  A  PART  OP  THE  L1NB» 
OR  AT  A  TIME,  WHERE  SUCH  STOPPAGE  IS  NOT  REGUIAB» 
IT  IS  MORE  ADVISABLE  TO  QUIT  THE  CARRIAGE  THAN  TO 
STAY  IN  IT,  BUT  IN  QUITTING  IT  REMEMBER  RULES  I.,  V^ 
AND  VL 

lUustratiaru 

It  may  be  affirmed  generally  that  there  is  always  more  or 
less  danger  on  a  railway  when  carriages  or  waggons  are 
found  at  a  place  where,  in  the  regular  working  of  the  line, 
they  ought  not  to  be.  In  such  cases  a  train  following  them, 
not  expecting  to  find  them  there,  is  likely  to  run  upon  them 
and  product  a  collision.  I  have  personally  witnessed  more 
than  one  example  of  this,  and  the  reports  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners supply  several.  I  should  therefore  recommend 
the  above  rule  for  general  observance ;  but  in  leaving  the 
train  passengers  should  beware  of  crossing  the  line,  or  stand- 
ing on  it,  or  of  getting  out  of  the  carriages  at  the  wrong 
side. 

Examples. 

SooUuWeeteni     ...    Jan.  U.  1848.     The  engine  of  a  pasaengn'  train  hnvinf 

been  partially  disalvird,  the  engm*. 
drlrer  got  under  It  to  refkair  the  di^ 
mage.  While  thus  employed,  a  goods 
train  overtook  and  ran  Into  the  pa*. 
senger  train,  causing  the  Instant  denih 
of  the  drirer,  and  l^fury  to  tl>e  fireman 
and  eleven  passengers ;  also  iniiirr  to 
one  of  the  guards  of  the  goods  tnfea. 
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Manchester  and  Leeds  -       .    March  9. 1847. 


Midland 


.    Oct.  SO.  1M5. 


Passenger  train  stopped  bjr  broken  axle ; 
another  train  belonginf  to  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  Railway  Company, 
notwithstanding  signals  were  made, 
ran  into  and  i^|tlred  the  two  hind- 
most carriages. 

Pilot  engine,  sent  after  a  disabled  pas- 
senger train  to  assist  it,  OTertook  and 
ran  into  it.    Two  passengers  killed. 


RULE  X. 

BEWARE  OF  YIELDINO  TO  THE  SUDDEN  IMPULSE  TO  SPBINO 
FROM  THE  CARRLiGE  TO  RECOYER  YOUR  HAT  WHICH  HAS 
BLOWN  OFF,  OR  A  PARCEL  DROPPED. 


Illustration, 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  an  instinctive  impulse,  which 
in  some  individuals  is  almost  irresistible,  to  leap  from  a  train 
to  recover  their  hats  when  blown  off  or  accidentallj  dropped. 
The  reports  of  railway  accidents  supply  numerous  examples 
of  this. 

Examples. 


North  Midland 
Great  Western 


April  I.  Ift44. 
July  83.  1S44. 


Edinburgh  and  Glasgow       -    Dec.  2.  1846. 


Eastern  Counties  -       -       - 

Nortb-We«tem     -       -       - 

Ditto  .        .       .       . 

Manchester  and  Birmingham 


Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Dublin  and  Kingstown 

^lanchester  and  Leeds  • 

North-Westem     • 

Ditto 


March  4.  1846. 
June  96.  1847. 
May  10.  1847. 
Oct.  16.  1845. 


Feb.  22.  1845. 
Dec.  10.  1845. 

Jan.  23.  1845. 

June  26.  1847. 

May  10.  1847. 


Barham  Union 


-    AprU  12.  1848. 


Passenger  jumped  out  after  his  hat. 

Arm  broken  by  fall. 
Passenger  jumped  out  of  a  carriage  after 

his  hat  while  the  train  was  in  motion. 

Killed. 
Falling  between  carriages  in  motion, 

while  attempting  to  recoTer  his  cap, 

which  had  been  blown  off  into  the 

next  carriage.    Killed. 
Jumping  out  after  hat,  hip  dislocated. 
Ditto,  injured. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Struck  by  a  bridge  while  getting  on  the 

roof  of  one  of  the  carriages  to  recover 

his  hat  which  had  beak  blown  off. 

Killed. 
Jumping  out  after  his  hat.    Injured. 
Jumped  from  a  train  after  a  parcel  which 

had  fallen.    Injured. 
Attempting  to  recover  bis  hat,  fell  off 

the  train.    Killed. 
Jumping  after  his  hat  ftam  a  train  in 

motion.    Killed. 
Jumping  after  his  hat  from  a  train  in 

motion,  fell  upon  a  block  of  stone, 

and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Trespasser  ma  over  while  seeking  to 

recover  his  hat,  which  had  been  blown 

across  the  line.    Killed. 


Q  4 
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RULE  XL 

WHEN  TOU  START  ON  TOUR  JOURNEY,  SELECT,  IF  TOU  CAN, 
A  CARRIAGE  AT  OR  AS  NEAR  AS  POSSIBLE  TO  THE  CENTRE 
OF  THE  TRAIN. 

Illustration. 

In  case  of  collision,  the  first  and  the  last  carriages  of  a  train 
are  the  most  liable  to  damage.  If  the  train  run  into  another, 
the  foremost  carriages  suffer.  If  it  be  run  into  by  a  train 
overtaking  it,  the  hindmost  carriages  suffer.  Almost  every 
case  of  collision  affords  an  example  illustrating  this  rule. 

In  case  of  the  engine  running  off  the  rails,  the  carriages 
most  likely  to  suffer  are  the  foremost. 


Eaiiern  Coontiet  < 


South.EMtern 


LondoD  MMt  Brighton 


Examples. 


-    July  Sft.  1845. 


.    July  98.  1845. 


-    June  14. 1847. 


Pilot  engine,  which  was  to  atilft  a 
Mnger  and  goods  train  up  the  Brvnt- 
wood  incline,  ran  Into  It  too  rapidly. 
through  want  of  care  on  the  part  of 
the  engineman.  Two  pauengers  in- 
jured. 

A  passenger  train  having  left  the  Ton- 
lirldge  mation  at  6'SO,  p.m.,  without 
tall  lamps,  A  pilot  engine  was  aciit 
after  it  with  lamps.  Owinc  to  the 
rediless  conduct  of  the  dmer,  the 
pilot  engine  ran  Into  th^  train  at  the 
Fenshurst  station.  Twenty-two  pna> 
sengers  Injured. 

An  engine  having  been  sent  to  assist  a 
pas»enger  train  up  an  incline,  ran  Into 
It,  li^ariog  four 


RULE  xn. 

DO  NOT    ATTEMPT    TO    HAND   AN   ARTICLE    INTO  A  TRAIN   IN 

MOTION. 


Example. 


London  and  Brighton  -       -    Fct.  15. 1847. 


While  handing  a  basltet  to  the  goanl  of 
a  passing  train,  had  his  coot  caa^st 
by  one  of  the  carriages,  and  waa 
dragged  under  the  wheals.    KlUad. 
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RULE  xm. 

IP  YOU  TRAVEL  WITH  TOUK  PRIVATE  CARRIAGE,  DO  NOT  SIT  IN 
IT  ON  THE  RAILWAY.  TAKE  TOUR  PULCE  BT  PREFERENCE 
IN  ONE  OF   THE   REGULAR  RAILW^AT  CARRIAGES. 

Illustratiofu 

The  regular  railway  carriages  are  safer  in  case  of  accident 
than  a  private  carriage  placed  on  a  truck.  They  are  stronger 
and  heavier.  They  are  less  liable  to  be  thrown  off  the  rails, 
or  to  be  crushed  or  overthrown  in  case  of  a  collision.  The 
cinders  ejected  from  the  smoke  funnel  of  the  engine  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  vivid  ignition,  and  if  they  happen  to 
fall  on  any  combustible  object,  are  liable  to  set  fire  to  it. 
The  railway  carriages  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  secured 
from  such  an  accident,  but  private  carriages  are  not  so,  and, 
moreover,  from  their  greater  elevation  when  placed  on  a 
truck,  are  more  exposed.  Serious  accidents  have  sometimes 
occurred  from  this  cause. 

The  trucks  which  carry  private  carriages  are  also  often 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  train,  the  least  safe  position. 
(See  Rule  XL) 

Example, 

On  the  8th  Dec.  1847,  an  accident  happened  to  the  Countets  of  Zetland,  while 
travelling  in  her  private  carriage  on  the  Midland  Railwaj,  of  which  Ladj  Zetland 
herself  gave  the  rollowing  narrative.  The  accident  occurred  about  5  o'clock  In  the 
aAeriioon,  as  the  train  was  approaching  Rugby  from  Derbj,  en  route  to  London,  and  at 
about  six  miles  Arom  Rugbj. 

"  Aike.  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

"  On  the  8th  of  December,  I  left  Darlington  \rf  the  9h.  39m.  train  for  London.  I 
travelled  in  my  chariot  with  mj  maid.  The  carnage  was  strapped  on  to  a  truck,  and 
placed  with  its  back  to  the  engine,  about  the  centre  of  the  train,  which  was  a  long  one. 
Soon  after  leaving  Leicester,  I  thought  1  smelt  something  burning,  and  told  my  maid 
to  look  out  of  the  window  on  her  side  to  see  if  anv  thing  was  on  fire.  She  let  down  the 
window,  and  so  many  lumps  of  red-hot  coal  or  coke  were  showering  down  that  she  put 
it  up  Again  immediately.  1  still  thought  I  smelt  something  burning ;  she  put  down 
the  window  again,  and  exclaimed  that  the  carriage  was  on  fire.  We  then  put  down  the 
side-windows,  and  waved  our  handkerchiefs,  screaming  *  fire  *  as  loud  as  we  could.  No 
one  took  any  notice  of  us.  I  then  pulled  op  the  windows,  least  the  current  of  air 
through  the  carriage  should  cause  the  fire  to  tmm  more  rapidly  Into  the  carriage,  and 
determined  to  sit  in  as  long  as  possible.  Alter  some  time,  seeing  that  no  assistance  was 
likely  to  be  afforded  tu,  my  maid  became  terrified,  and  without  telifaiff  me  her  intention, 
opened  the  door,  let  down  the  step,  and  scrambled  out  on  to  the  truck.  I  followed  her, 
but  having  unluckily  let  myself  down  towards  the  back  part  of  the  carriage,  which  was 
on  fire,  was  obliged  to  put  up  the  step  and  close  the  door  as  well  a*  I  could  to  enable 

Q  5 
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me  to  past  to  the  ft'oot  part  of  the  carriage,  fUrthett  from  the  fire,  and  where  my  maid 
waa  ■tanding.  We  clung  on  bv  the  fVont  tpHngt  of  the  carriaoe,  screamlof  *  fir*  * 
inceitantlT,  and  waving  our  hanakerchiefi.  We  passed  seTeral  policemeQ  on  the  road, 
none  of  whom  took  any  notice  of  us.  No  guard  appeared.  A  gentleman  in  the  carTla^a 
behind  mine  saw  us,  but  could  render  no  assistance.  My  maid  seemed  fa  an  agoay  of 
terror,  and  I  saw  her  sit  down  on  the  side  of  the  truck  and  gather  her  cloak  tigoUj 
about  her.  I  think  I  told  her  to  hold  fast  to  the  carriage.  I  turned  away  for  a  m 
to  ware  my  handkerchief,  and  when  I  looked  round  again  my  poor  maid  waa  _ 
The  train  went  on,  the  fire  of  course  Increasing,  and  the  wind  blowing  It  tovarda 
A  man  (a  passenger)  crept  along  the  ledge  of  the  railway  carriages,  and  came  as  i 
ai  possible  to  the  truck  on  which  I  stood,  but  it  was  Impossible  for  him  to  help 
At  last  the  train  stopped  at  the  Rugby  station.  An  engine  was  sent  back  to  fltid  my 
maid.  She  was  found  on  the  road  and  taken  to  the  Leicester  Hospital,  where  she  sow 
lies  in  an  almost  hopeless  state ;  her  skull  fractured ;  three  of  her  fingers  have ' 
amputated.    I  am  told  the  train  was  going  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour. 

(Signed)       **  S.  Y.  Zktlamo.* 

The  train,  consisting  of  seven  passenger  carriages,  two  brake-vans,  and  four  private 
carriages  on  trucks  —  altogether  thirteen  separate  carriages,  was  drawn  bv  an  engine 
with  driver  and  fireman,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  one  guard,  who  was  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  entire  train,  and  within  a  luggage-van,  from  which  it  waa  Impossible  for  him 
to  see  the  burning  carriage,  which  was  the  eighth  from  the  engine. 


RULE  XIV. 

BEWARE  OF  PROOEEDINO  OX  A  COACH  ROAD  ACROSS  A  RAIL- 
WAY AT  A  LEVEL  CROSSING.  NEVER  DO  SO  WITHOUT  THE 
EXFRESS   SANCTION  OF   THE   GATEKEEPER. 

Illustration. 

On  the  English  railways,  common  roads  are  usually  carried 
over  or  under  the  railway,  which  is  crossed  by  or  crosses 
them  by  bridges.  This,  however,  is  not  invariable,  and  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in  passing  such  level 
crossings.  A  restive  horse  has  frequently  produced  injurious 
or  fatal  accidents  in  such  cases. 

RULE  XV. 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  CHOOSE  YOUR  TIME,  TRAVEL  BY  DAY  RATHER 
THAN  BY  NIGHT;  AND  IF  NOT  URGENTLY  PRESSED,  DO 
NOT   TRAVEL  IN   FOGGY  WEATHER. 

Accidents  from  collision  and  from  encountering  impedi- 
ments accidentally  placed  on  the  road  happen  more  fre- 
quently at  night  and  in  foggy  weather,  than  by  day  and  in 
clear  weather. 
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Persons  on  or  near  railwajs  appear  to  be  seized  with  a 
delirium  or  fascination  which  determines  their  will  bj  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  throw  themselves  under  an  approach- 
ing train.  Cases  of  this  kind  occur  so  frequently,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  cannot  be  adequately  explained  bj 
predisposition  to  suicide. 


Midland 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Soutb-Western     - 
Glasgoir  and  PaiBley 


South.  Western     - 


Examples. 


-  June  20.  1M5.     Plate-layer,  jumped  suddenly  in  front 

of  a  train  in  motion ;  no  cause  can  be 
assigned. 

-  June  25. 1845.    Trespasser,  ran  from  behind  a  bridge, 

and  laid  himself  across  the  rails  in 
front  of  an  approaching  train. 

-  Sept.  18. 1845.     Trespasser,  laid  his  neck  on  the  rail  in 

front  of  an  approaching  train ;  sup- 
posed to  be  insane. 

.    June  9. 1847.      Frances  Amey  threw  herself  under  the 

wheels  of  train.    Killed. 

*    Not.  19. 1847.     A  woman  of  dissipated  habits  rushed 

tnm  the  side  oi  the  railway,  and, 
throwing  herself  in  front  of  an  ap- 
proaching train,  was  run  over.  Killed. 

-  Feb.  19.  1848.     Person  committed  suicide  by  placing 

himself  before  an  approaching  train. 

Sheffield  and  Manchester     -    May  4. 1846.        Person  committed  suicide  by  laying  him> 

self  acrou  the  rails  in  front  of  an  ap- 
proaching train. 


Q  6 
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CHAP.  XV. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  present  volume  is  limited  to 
the  economy  of  railways,  and  therefore  a  notice  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  electric  telegraph  to  railway  purposes 
might,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as  sufficient,  yet, 
probably,  from  the  great  interest  attached  to  this  curious 
application  of  physical  science  to  commercial  and  social 
objects,  some  brief  exposition  of  its  origin  and  the  mode  of 
producing  its  effects  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  discovery  of  electricity  as  a  science  dates  within  a 
century,  and  the  discovery  of  those  phenomena  which  have 
been  rendered  subservient  to  telegraphic  purposes  dates 
within  a  much  more  brief  period,  having  been  for  the  most 
part  made  within  the  last  25  years. 

The  leading  phenomena  of  electricity  had  not  long  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  before  the  idea  of 
conveying  intelligence  by  them  to  a  distance  was  suggested, 
and  many  ingenious  persons  employed  themselves  in  con- 
triving telegraphs  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished. 

Several  of  these  had  been  suggested,  and  actually  tested 
by  experiment  on  a  considerable  scale,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  within  the  last  15  or  16  years 
that  the  invention,  which  has  now  been  reduced  to  such 
extensive  practice,  actually  assumed  a  form  in  which  it 
might  be  regarded  as  practically  useful. 

The  means  whereby  electricity  has  become  useful  as  a 
telegraphic  agent  are  easily  explained. 

Hie  electric  influence  admits  of  being  propagated  to  a 
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distance  from  the  place  of  its  production,  in  virtue  of  a 
quality  by  which  it  passes  by  preference  over  certain 
substances  rather  than  others. 

These  substances  are  called  for  distinction  Conductors, 
while  the  other  class  of  substances  upon  which  the  influence 
refuses  to  pass  are  called  Nonconductors. 

The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  one  class  are  the 
metals  ;  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  other  are  the 
resins,  wax,  silk,  &c.  The  rate  at  which  the  electric  in- 
fluence passes  along  a  conducting  substance,  such  as  a 
metallic  wire  or  rod,  is  not  accurately  ascertained,  but  it 
appears  tolerably  certain  that  it  is  not  less  than  the  speed  at 
which  light  is  propagated,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about 
200,000  miles  per  second. 

The  second  quality  by  which  electricity  subserves  to 
telegraphic  purposes  is  its  power  of  producing  sensible  or 
mechanical  effects  of  various  kinds  after  having  passed  over 
any  length  of  a  conducting  substance. 

These  effects,  which  may  be  used  as  signals,  are  very 
various.  Among  them  are  the  production  of  a  visible  spark, 
the  decomposition  of  water,  the  deflexion  of  a  magnetic 
needle  from  its  position  of  rest,  and  the  power  to  convert 
iron  suddenly  into  a  magnet,  and  as  suddenly  to  divest  it  of 
the  magnetic  virtue. 

The  first  two  of  these  effects  were  suggested  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  this  invention,  but  the  two  latter 
were  ultimately  found  to  be  the  most  available,  and  are  now 
the  only  effects  used  as  signals. 

To  explain  the  deflexion,  let  us  suppose  a  copper  wire 
extended  over  the  magnetic  needle  of  a  common  compass  so 
that  the  direction  of  the  wire  shall  be  parallel  to  the  needle 
without  touching  it.  In  this  state  of  things  the  needle  will 
remain  undisturbed ;  but  if  we  send  a  galvanic  current  along 
the  wire,  which  may  be  done  by  connecting  the  extremities 
of  the  wire  with  a  conmion  galvanic  trough,  the  needle  will 
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instantly  throw  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  and  will 
remain  in  that  position  so  long  as  the  galvanic  current  is 
maintained ;  but  if  that  current  be  discontinued,  bj  with* 
drawing  either  end  of  the  wire  from  the  trough,  the  needle 
will  instantly  resume  its  position  of  rest. 

It  is  found,  also,  that  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  turn, 
in  this  case,  in  the  one  direction  or  in  the  other,  according  to 
the  direction  given  to  the  galvanic  current.  If  this  current 
flow  in  one  direction,  the  north  pole  will  throw  itself  to  the 
east,  and  the  south  to  the  west ;  if  it  flow  in  the  contrary 
direction,  the  north  pole  will  be  thrown  to  the  west,  and  the 
south  pole  to  the  east 

To  explain  the  last-mentioned  effect  of  the  sudden  con- 
version of  iron  into  a  magnet,  and  the  sudden  destruction  of 
the  magnetic  virtue  thus  imparted,  let  us  suppose  a  copper 
wire  to  be  coiled  round  a  piece  of  soft  iron  spirally,  so  that 
the  successive  coils  shall  not  touch  each  other  or  touch  the 
iron,  which  may  be  done  by  coating  the  wire  with  silk,  or 
any  resinous  or  non-conducting  substance.  This  being  done, 
let  us  suppose  that  an  electric  current  is  transmitted  through 
the  wire,  so  that  it  shall  flow  spirally  round  the  rod  of  soft 
iron,  which  may  be  effected  by  placing,  as  before,  the  ends 
of  the  wire  in  a  galvanic  trough.  If  steel  filings,  a  needle, 
or  any  light  piece  of  iron,  be  brought  near  the  iron  thus 
circumstanced,  they  will  instantly  be  attracted  by  it,  show- 
ing that  it  has  acquired  the  magnetic  virtue ;  and  this  effect 
will  continue  to  be  produced  so  long  as  the  galvanic  current 
shall  be  maintained  along  the  spiral  wire ;  but  the  instant 
the  end  of  the  wire  is  withdrawn  from  the  galvanic  trough, 
the  magnetic  virtue  deserts  the  iron,  and  it  will  no  longer 
attract. 

To  render  intelligible  the  means  by  which  these  properties 
have  been  made  instrumental  to  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence to  a  distance,  let  us  suppose  a  quantity  of  copper  wire 
to  be  coated  with  a  substance  which  is  at  once  a  non-coD- 
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ductor  of  electricity,  which  is  impenetrable  by  moisture,  and 
is  capable  of  withstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  weather.  The 
wire  thus  inclosed  still  retains  its  power  of  transmitting  the 
electric  influence,  while  the  non-conducting  coating  in  which 
it  is  enveloped  effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  the  subtle 
fluid.  The  electric  fluid  flowing  along  such  a  wire  may  be 
regarded  as  in  all  respects  similar  to  water  or  gas  flowing 
through  a  tube,  being  as  effectually  confined  within  the  tube 
of  non-conducting  substance  which  surrounds  the  wire  as  the 
water  or  gas  in  the  iron  tube  provided  to  conduct  it,  but  being 
infinitely  more  free  to  move  withm  this  tube  than  is  either  the 
water  or  the  gas ;  indeed,  the  power  of  numbers  can  scarcely 
express  the  superior  freedom  of  motion  which  the  one  fluid 
has  compared  with  the  others.  In  passing  along  the  wire, 
in  this  case,  the  electric  fluid  loses  none  of  its  virtue ;  how- 
ever extended  the  wire  may  be,  on  arriving  at  its  extremity, 
it  will  be  capable  of  producing  the  same  sensible  or  me- 
chanical effects.  It  will  still  deflect  the  magnetic  needle,  or 
impart  the  attractive  power  to  soft  iron. 

Now  let  us  imagine  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  surrounded 
by  such  a  wire  as  we  have  here  described,  the  extremities 
being  brought  to  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  operator. 
The  moment  the  galvanic  current  is  transmitted  through  it 
at  one  end,  a  magnetic  needle  will  be  deflected  at  the  other 
end,  or  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  arranged  as  above  described,  will 
receive  the  attractive  power,  and  this  after  the  electric  fluid 
has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  interval  of  time 
which  will  elapse  between  the  moment  at  which  the  electric 
fluid  starts  on  its  trip  and  the  moment  when  it  an*ives  at  and 
deflects  the  needle,  or  imparts  the  attractive  power  to  the 
iron,  will  not  be  so  much  as  the  eighth  part  of  the  interval 
between  two  beats  of  a  common  clock ;  yet  in  this  interval 
the  fluid  will  have  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe. 

It  will  now  be  easily  understood  how,  by  carrying  this 
wire  coated  by  non-conductors,  as  just  described,  to  com- 
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parativelj  short  distances  along  the  sides  of  roads,  and 
supported  on  non-conducting  rollers,  signals  may  be  made 
instantaneously  at  distances  which,  however  great,  are  in- 
comparably less  than  that  which  we  have  here  supposed. 

It  now  only  remains  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  signals 
may  be  multiplied  and  varied  so  as  to  indicate  letters, 
figures,  and  words. 

I  have  explained  that  a  magnetic  needle  will  be  deflected 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  direction 
given  to  the  current.  Now  it  is  always  easy  to  give  the 
current  one  direction  or  the*  other  by  merely  changing  the 
ends  of  the  galvanic  trough  with  which  the  wire  is  con- 
nected. A  person,  therefore,  in  London,  having  command 
over  the  end  of  a  wire  which  extends  to  Edinburgh,  and  is 
there  connected  with  a  magnetic  needle,  can  deflect  this 
needle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  at  will. 

Thus  a  single  wire  and  a  magnetic  needle  are  capable  of 
making  at  least  two  signals. 

But  signals,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  telegraph  used, 
may  be  multiplied  by  repetition.  Thus  the  operator  at 
London  may  make  the  needle  at  Edinburgh  move  twice 
successively  to  the  left,  and  this  may  be  conventionally 
settled  as  a  sign,  independent  of  that  which  is  produced  by 
a  single  movement  to  the  left  In  like  manner,  two  succes« 
sive  movements  to  the  right  will  supply  another  signal,  and 
thus  we  have  four  independent  signals. 

But  from  these  four  signals  we  may  immediately  produce 
four  more,  as  we  may  combine  one  movement  to  the  right 
with  two  to  the  left,  one  to  the  left  with  two  to  the  right, 
or  one  to  the  right  with  one  to  the  left,  or  two  to  the  right 
with  two  to  the  left ;  and  thus  we  have  eight  independent 
signals. 

We  may  carry  this  method  further,  and  so  arrange  the 
system  that  three  successive  movements  to  the  right  and 
three  successive  movements  to  the  left  shall  have  indepen* 
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dent  significations ;  and  these  again  may  be  combined  with 
each  of  the  eight  signals  already  explained ;  and,  in  short, 
we  maj  carry  this  system  to  an  extent  which  shall  be  limited 
only  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  delay  which  would  take 
place  in  making  the  repetitions  necessary  for  such  signals. 

Apart  from  this  delay,  however,  it  is  clear  that  with  a 
single  wire  and  a  single  needle  we  may  easily  obtain  expres- 
sions for  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  ten  numerals. 

But  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  would  attend 
multiplied  repetitions  in  the  movements  of  a  single  needle, 
we  may  provide  two  independent  wires  which  shall  act  upon 
two  independent  needles. 

Each  of  these  needles  primarily  will  afford  two  indepen- 
dent signals  by  their  movements  right  and  left.  These  four 
signals  may  be  combined  in  pairs,  so  as  to  afford  four  other 
signals  producible  by  a  single  movement.  Thus,  simulta- 
neously with  the  right-hand  movement  of  one  needle  we 
may  produce  the  right-hand  movement  of  the  other.  In  the 
same  way  we  may  simultaneously  produce  the  left-hand 
movement  of  both,  or  the  right-hand  of  either  combined 
with  the  left-hand  movement  of  the  other,  which  would  give 
eight  independent  signals,  the  production  of  each  of  which 
would  occupy  no  more  time  than  that  of  a  single  movement. 
We  may  then  adapt  the  signals  by  double  movement  of  each 
needle,  which,  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  the  single 
movements,  will  afford  another  set  of  combinations;  and 
by  combining  these  systems,  we  may  obviously  obtain  all 
the  signals  requisite  to  express  the  letters  and  numerals. 

Such  is,  in  general,  the  nature  of  the  signals  adopted  in 
the  electric  telegraphs  in  ordinary  use  in  England,  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  may  aid  the  conception  of  the  mode  of  operation  and 
communication  if  we  assimilate  the  apparatus  to  the  dial  of 
a  clock  with  its  two  hands.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  dial, 
instead  of  carrying   hands,  carried  two  needles,  and  that 
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• 
their    north   poles,   when  quiescent,   both    pointed  to    12 

o'clock. 

When  the  galvanic  current  is  conducted  under  either  of 
thera,  the  north  pole  will  turn  either  to  3  o'clock  or  to 
9  o'clock,  according  to  the  direction  given  to  the  current. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  person  in  London  governing 
the  hands  of  such  a  clock  erected  in  Edinburgh,  where  their 
indications  might  be  interpreted  according  to  a  way  pre- 
viously agreed  upon.  Thus,  we  maj  suppose  that  when  the 
needle  No.  1.  turns  to  9,  the  letter  A  is  expressed ;  if  it 
turn  to  3,  the  letter  B  is  expressed.  If  the  needle  No.  2. 
turn  to  9  o'clock,  the  letter  C  is  expressed ;  if  it  turn  to  3, 
the  letter  D.  If  both  needles  are  turned  to  9,  the  letter  £ 
is  expressed ;  if  both  to  3,  the  letter  F.  If  No.  1.  be  turned 
to  9,  and  No.  2.  to  3,  the  letter  G  is  expressed ;  if  No.  2.  be 
turned  to  9,  and  No.  1.  to  3,  the  letter  H,  and  so  forth. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  conceiving  how,  by  practice,  two  persons  may  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  by  such  means,  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, as  rapidly  as  they  could  write  and  read. 

But  a  difficulty  will  doubtless  suggest  itself  to  the  intel- 
ligent and  inquisitive  reader.  It  will  be  asked  whether  a 
sentinel  must  be  kept  ever  on  the  watch  to  observe  when 
a  message  is  coming ;  for  as  the  hands  of  our  clock  do  not 
speak,  notice  could  only  be  received  of  a  coming  message  by 
the  incessant  vigilance  of  an  observer. 

Would  it  not,  however,  be  admirable  if  we  could  attach 
to  this  clock  a  striking  apparatus  which  should  address  the 
ear  the  moment  a  message  is  about  to  be  sent,  and  which 
should,  as  it  were,  awaken  the  attention  of  the  person  on 
duty? 

Such  an  expedient  has,  in  fact,  been  contrived.  The  per. 
son  in  London  who  desires  to  communicate  a  message  to  the 
telegraphic  agent  at  Edinburgh  can  actually  make  the  clock 
strike  at  his  will,  and  thus  command  attention. 
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The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  as  admirable 
by  its  simplicity  and  efficiency  as  that  which  we  have  just 
described. 

The  quality  resorted  to  in  this  case  is  the  last  of  those  we 
have  mentioned  above,  namely,  the  power  to  impart  the 
magnetic  virtue  at  will  to  soft  iron. 

One  of  the  wires  conducted  from  London  passes  into  the 
chamber  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus  at  Edinburgh,  where 
it  is  connected  with  a  coil  of  wire  which  envelopes  a  rod  of 
soft  iron.  The  ends  of  this  rod,  which  has  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  ar6  placed  in  contiguity,  but  not  in  contact,  with 
the  detent  of  a  striking  apparatus  like  an  alarm-bell.  When 
a  message  is  about  to  be  sent  from  London  this  bell- wire  is 
put  in  communication  with  the  galvanic  trough  in  London. 
Immediately  the  subtle  fluid  flows  along  the  wire  and  con- 
verts the  horse-shoe  rod  at  Edinburgh  into  a  powerful 
magnet. 

The  attractive  power  which  it  thus  suddenly  receives 
irresistibly  draws  towards  it  the  detent  of  the  alarum,  and 
lets  go  the  bell,  which  continues  to  ring  until  the  agent  of 
the  telegraph  at  Edinburgh  answers  the  demand  of  the  mes- 
senger from  London,  and  tells  him  he  is  attentive.  Then 
the  London  communicator  withdraws  the  galvanic  current 
from  the  bell-wire,  the  horse-shoe  at  Edinburgh  is  instantly 
deprived  of  its  magnetic  virtue,  the  detent  flies  back  to  its 
place  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  and  silences  the  bell. 

I  do  not  pretend,  nor  is  it  necessary  here,  to  go  into  the 
practical  details  of  the  electric  telegraph.  My  object  is 
merely  to  render  its  principle  and  mode  of  communication 
generally  intelligible,  which  I  trust  will  be  eflfected  by  the 
preceding  observations. 

While  the  observer  stands  reading  the  indications  of  the 
dial  plate,  an  amanuensis  sits  beside  him,  committing  to 
paper  from  dictation  the  message,  which  is  speedily  trans- 
mitted to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
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This  is  generally  the  mode  in  which  the  electric  telegraphs 
in  Europe  are  constructed  and  worked. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  electric  telegraph  is  exten- 
sively used,  a  different,  and  in  some  respects  a  more  efficient, 
mode  of  operation  has  been  adopted.  There  the  signal  by 
magnetic  needle  is  not  used,  and  the  entire  operation  of  the 
telegraph  is  effected  in  virtue  of  the  power  to  make  and  un- 
make a  magnet  by  coiling  the  electric  current  round  soft 
iron.  The  paramount  advantage  of  the  American  system  is 
that  it  not  only  transmits  the  message,  but  writes  it. 

Incidental  to  this  there  is  a  further  advantage,  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  message  secret  even  from  the  agents  of 
the  telegraph. 

The  principle  of  the  American  telegraph  is  easily  ex- 
plained. 

Let  us  suppose  a  small  lever  formed  of  steel  and  balanced 
on  a  point.  At  one  end  of  this  lever  let  a  point  be  formed, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  pencil  or  style.  Under  the  other  end 
let  a  horse-shoe  of  soft  iron  be  placed,  at  such  a  distance 
that,  when  the  latter  shall  receive  the  magnetic  virtue  from 
the  electric  current,  the  lever  will  be  drawn  to  the  horse- 
shoe; and  let  it  be  so  arranged,  by  means  of  a  spring 
or  otherwise,  that,  when  the  horse-shoe  shall  lose  its  mag- 
netic virtue,  the  lever  shall  detach  itself  from  the  magnet, 
and  the  end  bearing  the  pencil  or  style  shall  fall. 

By  such  an  arrangement,  whenever  the  soft  iron  is  ren- 
dered magnetic  the  pencil  will  be  raised  to  a  certain  definite 
position,  and  will  be  maintained  in  that  position  so  long  as 
the  horse-shoe  continues  to  be  magnetic;  but  the  moment 
the  horse-shoe  loses  its  magnetic  power,  then  the  pencil 
wiUfalL 

Now,  suppose  that  immediately  above  the  pencil  is  placed 
a  small  roller  or  cylinder,  under  which  a  band  or  ribbon  of 
paper  passes,  and  that  this  paper  receives  a  slow  ani  regular 
progressive  motion  from  the  cylinder. 
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Whenever  the  pencil  is  raised  bj  the  magnet,  its  point 
presses  upon  the  paper,  and  if  it  is  kept  pressed  against  the 
paper,  which  moves  over  it,  a  line  will  be  traced  bj  the 
penciL  If  the  pencil  be  only  momentarily  brought  into 
contact  with  the  paper,  a  dot  will  be  produced ;  if  it  be 
kept  in  contact  with  the  paper  only  twice  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  produce  a  dot,  a  line  will  be  produced,  the 
length  of  which  will  be  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  dot ;  if  it 
be  kept  in  contact  with  the  paper  three  times  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  make  a  dot,  a  line  will  be  produced  of  three 
times  the  length,  and  so  on. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  we  have  the  power  of  keeping  the 
pencil  any  determinate  time  in  contact  with  the  paper,  or  of 
making  it  only  momentarily  touch  the  paper,  the  paper 
being  understood,  as  before  mentioned,  to  be  kept  moving 
uniformly  and  progressively  over  the  pencil,  we  can  at 
pleasure  make  dots  and  lines  of  various  determinate  lengths, 
and  also  combinations  of  dots  and  lines  of  different  lengths. 

We  can,  further,  by  leaving  the  pencil  at  intervals  of 
more  or  less  length  out  of  contact  with  the  paper,  leave 
between  these  lines  and  dots  spaces  of  more  or  less  width. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  conventional  alphabet  may  be 
formed  by  these  lines  and  dots,  and  their  combinations,  and 
that  words  may  be  thus  formed.  The  spaces  left  while  the 
pencil  is  not  in  contact  with  the  paper  might  indicate  the 
separation  of  the  letters,  words,  and  sentences.  Small  spaces 
might  indicate  the  separation  of  letters,  greater  spaces  the 
separation  of  words,  and  greater  still  the  separation  of 
sentences. 

As  the  formation  of  an  alphabet  by  such  signs  is  evidently 
arbitrary,  and  as  infinitely  various  alphabets  may  be  formed 
by  the  endless  combinations  which  such  a  system  offers,  no 
particular  signs  need  be  indicated  here,  it  being  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  show  the  principle. 

To  explain  the  operation  of  this  system,  let  us  suppose  a 
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person  at  New  York  desirous  of  sending  a  message  to  New 
Orleans.     A  wire  of  the  usual  kind  connects  the  two  places. 

The  end  at  New  Orleans  is  coiled  round  a  horse-shoe 
magnet,  as  above  described.  The  end  at  New  York  can  be 
put  in  communication  with  the  galvanic  trough  at  the  will 
of  the  person  sending  the  message.  The  instant  the  com- 
munication is  established,  the  horse-shoe  of  soft  iron  at  New 
Orleans  becomes  magnetic,  it  attracts  the  small  lever,  and 
presses  the  pencil  against  the  paper. 

The  moment  the  operator  at  New  York  detaches  the  wire 
from  the  trough,  the  horse-shoe  at  New  Orleans  loses  its 
magnetic  power,  and  the  pencil  drops  from  the  paper.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  operator  at  New  York,  by  putting  the 
wire  in  contact  with  the  trough,  and  detaching  it,  and  bj 
maintaining  the  contact  for  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  can 
make  the  pencil  at  New  Orleans  act  upon  the  paper,  as 
already  described,  so  as  to  make  upon  it  dots  and  lines  of 
determinate  length,  combined  in  any  manner  he  may  desire, 
and  separated  by  any  desired  intervals. 

In  a  word,  the  operator  at  New  York  can  write  a  letter 
with  a  pencil  and  paper  which  are  at  New  Orleans. 

Provisions  in  such  an  arrangement  are  made  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  paper  does  not  begin  until  the  message  is 
about  to  be  commenced,  and  ceases  when  the  message  is 
written.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  same  principle 
as  has  been  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  bell,  which 
gives  notice  to  the  attendant  in  the  European  telegraph. 
The  cylinders  which  conduct  the  band  of  paper  are  moved 
by  wheel-work,  and  a  weight  properly  regulated.  Their 
motion  is  imparted  by  a  detent,  which  detent  is  detached  by 
the  action  of  the  magnet,  and  returns  to  its  position,  and 
stops  the  motion  when  the  magnet  loses  its  virtue. 

Without  going  into  detail  on  this  point,  it  is  evident  that 
the  object  may  be  accomplished  by  various  expedients. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  electric  telegraph  as  used  in 
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the  United  States.  A  black-lead  pencil  was  first  adopted, 
and  afterwards  a  sort  of  fountain-pen,  but  ultimately  it  was 
found  most  convenient  to  use  a  style  consisting  of  a  steel 
point,  which  forms  a  trace  upon  the  paper,  and  produces 
marks  in  relief  like  those  with  which  blind  persons  are  en- 
abled to  read. 

When  the  message  is  completed,  the  strip  of  paper  on 
which  it  is  written  is  cut  off,  and  inclosed  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

It  is  possible  hy  this  system  for  two  correspondents  to 
have  a  language,  of  which  they  alone  have  the  key,  and  even 
the  operator  who  communicates  the  message  may  be  unable 
to  interpret  what  he  himself  writes.  The  address  alone, 
in  this  case,  is  rendered  intelligible  to  the  agent  of  the  tele- 
graph. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  an  amanuensis,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of 
error  in  taking  down  a  message. 

In  the  needle  telegraph  one  person  interprets  and  reads, 
and  another  writes,  and  the  signals,  as  fast  as  they  are  made, 
are,  as  it  were,  effaced  and  obliterated.  In  the  American 
telegraph  the  signals  themselves  are  rendered  permanent. 

Whilst  I  am  writing  these  pages,  projects  are  in  progress 
for  electric  communication  on  a  scale  still  more  extensive, 
and  having  objects  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  electric  wires  between 
London  and  the  Continent,  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  by 
sinking  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  Channel.  If  this  be 
realised,  intelligence  may  be  instantaneously  transmitted 
from  the  English  capital  to  any  part  of  Europe  to  which  the 
telegraphic  arrangements  extend. 

But  this  project,  startling  as  it  is,  sinks  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  another  which  has  been  still  more  re- 
cently announced. 

It  is  said  that  at  New  York  a  proposition  has  been  made 
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to  establish  electric  wires  between  New  York  and  England, 
bj  sinking  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  The  es- 
timate of  the  expenses  of  realising  this  project  is  said  to 
be  about  600,000/.;  and  bj  the  expenditure  of  this  sum 
thirtj-six  wires>  protected  hy  a  coating  of  gutta  percha,  and 
guaranteed  to  last  for  ten  years,  can  be  carried  through  the 
Atlantic  from  New  York  to  London.  The  projectors  are 
reported  to  have  offered  to  guarantee  the  completion  of  the 
arrangements  in  less  than  two  years.  The  total  length  of 
the  wires  to  be  employed  would  be  about  120,000  miles. 

In  England  the  electric  telegraphs  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  company,  which  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  them ; 
and,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  all  monopolies,  complaints 
and  remonstrances,  well  or  ill  founded,  are  constantly  brought 
against  the  establishment. 

A  central  station  is  established  in  London,  in  Lothbury, 
near  the  Bank  of  England.  The  lower  part  of  the  building 
is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  orders  and  messages. 
A  person  desiring  to  forward  a  message  to  any  part  of  Eng- 
land connected  with  London  by  the  wires  writes  his  message 
on  a  sheet  of  letter-papet,  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  pre- 
pared according  to  a  printed  form,  having  the  names  and 
address  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  party  to  whom  the  message 
is  communicated,  in  blank  spaces  assigned  to  them,  together 
with  the  date  and  hour  at  which  the  message  is  despatched. 
The  answer  is  received,  accompanied  by  the  date  and  hour 
at  which  the  message  arrived,  and  at  which  the  answer  was 
despatched. 

The  tariff  of  charges  for  transmission  of  telegraphic  mes- 
sages  differs  very  much,  according  to  the  destination  of  the 
message,  and  is  not  strictly  regulated  by  distance. 

The  charge,  for  example,  from  London  to  Dover  is,  or  was 
lately,  about  6d.  a  word  ;  while  the  charge  between  Birming- 
ham and  Stafford,  a  greater  distance,  was  something  less  than 
id.  a  word.    The  charge  between  London  and  York  is  5*4  d. 
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per  word,  between  London  and  Edinburgh  7*8  d,  per  word, 
and  between  London  and  Glasgow  8*4(2.  per  word. 

The  room  containing  the  telegraphic  instruments  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  to  which  communications  bj 
wires  are  made  from  a  cellar  in  the  lower  part,  where  the 
galvanic  apparatus  is  deposited.  This  apparatus  consists  of 
a  collection  of  galvanic  batteries,  having  different  powers,  to 
be  used  according  to  the  distance  to  which  the  message  is  to 
be  transmitted.  The  wires  which  communicate  between  this 
establishment  and  the  termini  of  the  several  railways  are 
inclosed  in  leaden  pipes,  which  are*  carried  under  the  streets. 
There  they  are  connected  with  the  wires  supported  on  poles, 
with  which  every  railway  traveller  is  familiar,  and  by  which 
the  communication  is  maintained  with  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  found  that  by  practice  the  operators  of  the  tele- 
graphic instruments  are  able  to  communicate  about  20  words 
per  minute,  being  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  ordinary 
writing. 

In  the  chief  telegraphic  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  besides  the  transmission  of  private  messages,  a  sort 
of  subscription  intelligence  rooms  have  been  opened,  where 
the  subscribers  can  daily  and  hourly  obtain  in  common  the 
general  commercial  information  which  is  most  in  request ; 
such  as  the  state  of  the  stock  and  share  market,  and  of  the 
money  market ;  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  at  different 
ports  of  the  kingdom ;  shipping  and  sporting  intelligence ; 
the  rates  of  the  markets  of  every  description ;  and  the  general 
political  news  of  most  importance.  These  subscription-rooms 
are  supplied  by  the  establishment  in  London,  at  which  a  sort 
of  telegraphic  editor  prepares  from  the  morning  papers  at 
an  early  hour  a  short  abstract  of  the  most  important  news, 
—  the  stock  market,  &c.  &c. 

This,  when  prepared  and  written  out,  is  sent  up  to  the  in- 
strument room,  from  whence  it  is  despatched  to  the  various 
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subscription  rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
arrives  there  hj  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  is  immediately 
accessible  to  the  subscribers.  All  news  of  adequate  import- 
ance is  thus  diffused  over  the  kingdom  literally  with  the 
speed  of  lightning.  Thus  the  public  in  Edinburgh  are  in- 
formed by  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  all  interesting  facts 
which  appear  in  the  London  morning  journals,  which  are  not 
issued  in  the  metropolis  until  6  o'clock. 

The  provincial  journals  also  profit  by  these  means  of  ob- 
taining intelligence,  and  are  enabled  to  supply  in  their 
columns  all  important  news  as  early  as  it  can  be  supplied  by 
the  London  journals. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  signal  used,  the  wires  which 
convey  the  electric  current  over  the  country  may  be  con- 
structed in  either  of  two  ways,  the  one  bj  being  supported 
on  poles,  as  is  usual  in  this  country ;  the  other  by  being 
sunk  under  ground  like  gas  or  water-pipes.  The  latter 
method  has  some  advantage  in  security,  being  less  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  ill-disposed  persons  or  by  accident.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  flight  of  birds  has  sometimes  accidentally 
broken  the  communication,  the  birds  striking  the  wire,  and 
breaking  or  deranging  it ;  violent  storms  also  have  occa- 
sionally  blown  down  the  posts  and  broken  the  wires. 

In  Prussia,  where  there  are  about  1400  miles  of  electric 
telegraph  in  operation,  the  wire  is  buried,  being  protected 
with  a  covering  of  gutta  percha.  It  is  said  that  in  the  late 
political  disturbances  a  small  portion  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  was  erected  above  ground  on  posts  in  that  country, 
was  destroyed  by  the  populace,  while  all  that  portion  which 
was  buried  remained  undisturbed. 

An  improvement  on  the  American  method  has  lately  been 
projected,  though,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  not  yet  actually 
realised.  Instead  of  making  arbitrary  signs  bj  a  style  on 
paper,  consisting  of  lines  and  dots,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  magnet  actually  bring  tjrpes  to  act  upon  the  paper,  so  as 
to  print  the  words  in  the  ordinary  language. 
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Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  sign  employed  by  this 
method,  it  is  estimated  that  1000  words  an  hour  can  be 
printed  by  it. 

The  extent  of  electric  telegraph  in  operation  in  England 
is  at  present  about  2000  miles.  The  extent  in  operation  in 
America  is  said  to  be  10,000  miles.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany have  adopted  a  project  for  establishing  a  line  of  tele- 
graphic communication  through  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
which  will  consist  of  10,000  miles  in  length,  and  will  be 
laid  under  ground. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  electric  telegraph  varies  ex- 
tremely in  different  countries,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  population,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  land,  and  materials. 
In  England  the  electric  telegraph  is  said  to  have  cost  at  the 
rate  of  150/.  a  mile,  while  in  America  its  cost  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 30/.  Considerable  sacrifices,  however,  have  been 
made  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  in  that 
country.  The  farmers  and  settlers  residing  along  the  line 
are  allowed  the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  their  own  purposes, 
as  a  compensation  to  them  for  watching  the  wires  and  re- 
pairing them  when  necessary,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
furnished  with  the  requisite  tools  and  instructions.  In  this 
way  an  entire  population,  among  whom  the  telegraph  passes, 
are  interested  in  its  preservation. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

INLAND    TRANSPORT  IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

No  quarter  of  the  globe  presents  a  natural  apparatus  of 
internal  communication  so  stupendous  as  that  which  the 
European  settlers  found  at  their  disposal  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

This  immense  tract,  included  between  tlie  Atlantic  and  the 
Rocky  Moim tains  on  the  east  and  west,  the  great  chain  of 
lakes  extending  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Ontario  on 
the  north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  is  divided 
into  two  districts  hy  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  which 
traverses  it  in  a  direction  north  and  south.  The  western 
division  consists  of  the  vast  valley  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  a  territory  greater  in  superficial  extent 
than  Western  Europe.  The  eastern  district  consists  of  that 
portion  between  the  Alleghany  ridge  and  the  Atlantic, 
falling  towards  the  ocean  and  drained  by  innumerable  rivers, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  greater  or  less  burthen,  and  running 
generally  eastward. 

Provided  with  such  means  of  water  communication,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  population  thinly  scat- 
tered over  an  area  so  extensive,  and  engrossed  by  the 
exigencies  of  incipient  agriculture,  would  have  continued 
for  ages  contented  with  means  of  transport  afforded  them 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  without  having  recourse  to  the  resources 
of  art. 

It  is,  however,  the  character  of  man,  and  more  especially 
of  Anglo-Saxon  man,  never  to  rest  satisfied  until  he  renders 
the  gifts  of  nature,  however  munificent,  ten  times  more 
fimitful  by  his  industry  and  skill ;  and  it  will  be  presently 
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seen  to  what  a  prodigious  extent  the  enterprise  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  improved  these  means 
of  inland  transport* 


CANAL  NAVIGATION. 

The  spectacle  of  a  machinery  of  commerce  so  imposing  in 
magnitude  and  power,  and  so  remarkably  co-extensive  with 
the  vastness,  the  fertility,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
territory  of  which  this  emigrant  people  found  themselves 
possessors,  only  provoked  their  ambition  to  rival  the  enter* 
prise  of  the  parent  country,  and  to  import  and  naturalise  its 
improvements  and  its  arts.  Their  independence  was  scarcely 
established  before  the  same  resources  of  art  and  science 
which  ages  had  not  been  more  than  sufficient  to  develop  in 
Britain  were  invoked;  and  a  system  of  artificial  commu- 
nication was  undertaken,  and  finally  executed,  on  the  new 
continent,  for  which,  all  things  considered,  there  is  no  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  civilisation. 

Immediately  after  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  colonies  by  England  in  1783,  several 
companies  were  formed  in  the  two  principal  states  of  the 
Union,  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  system  of  canals.  These  enterprises 
were  accordingly  commenced,  but  on  a  scale  too  limited  for 
the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  objects ;  and  as  the  United 
States  advanced  in  commercial  prosperity,  more  extensive 
plans  were  adopted.  In  1807  the  senate  charged  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Galatin,  to  prepare  a  project  for  a  general 
system  of  intercommunication  by  canals,  based  upon  the 
geographical  character  of  the  territory  of  the  Union. 

A  system  of  artificial  water  communication  was  accord- 
ingly projected,  which,  with  some  modifications,  was  at  a 
later  period  adopted  and  carried  into  execution. 

These  projects,  however,  suffered  an  interruption  from  the 
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renewal  of  the  war  in  1812 ;  and  it  was  not  until  five  years 
later  that  the  vast  works  were  commenced,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  a  system  of  inland  navigation  which  is  without  a 
rival  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
celebrated  the  4th  July,  1817,  the  commencement  of  the 
great  line  of  canal  connecting  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Erie 
was  inaugurated.  The  river  Hudson  presented  a  navigable 
communication  for  vessels  of  a  large  class  from  New  York 
to  Albany.  The  object  of  this  line  of  canal  was  to  open  a 
water  communication  between  Albany  and  the  northern  lakea^ 
so  as  to  connect,  by  continuous  water  communication,  the 
North-Western  States  with  the  Atlantic. 

In  less  than  eight  years  this  work  was  accomplished  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  with  its  exclusive  resources. 

That  state  alone  executed  and  brought  into  operation  the 
largest  canal  in  the  world.  As  first  constructed,  the  Erie 
canal,  with  its  branches,  cost  2,600,000/.  sterling;  but  its 
magnitude  and  proportions  being  still  found  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  continually  increasing  traffic,  its  enlarge- 
ment was  decided  upon  in  1835,  and  about  five  years  ago  it 
was  finally  completed,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  6,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  total  length  of  this  canal  is  363  miles,  and  its 
cost  of  construction  per  mile  was  therefore  about  13,700/. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  states  of  the  Union  did  not  remain 
inactive.  Pennsylvania  especially  rivalled  New  York  in 
these  enterprises,  and  became  intersected  with  canals  in  all 
directions.  In  short,  these  works  were  undertaken  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  and  some  of 
the  western  States ;  and  the  American  Union  now  possesses 
a  system  of  internal  artificial  water  communication  amounting 
to  nearly  4500  miles,  executed  with  a  degree  of  skill  and 
perfection  rarely  surpassed  by  any  similar  works  constructed 
in  the  states  of  Europe. 

According  to  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  whose  work  on  this 
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subject  supplies  most  yoluminous  and  valuable  details  *,  the 
extent  of  canals  which  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
on  January  1.  1843,  was  4333  miles.  There  was  a  fur- 
ther extent  projected,  but  not  executed,  amounting  to  2369 
miles. 

The  total  cost  of  executing  the  canals  which  were  com- 
pleted was,  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  27,870,964/.,  being  at 
the  average  rate  of  6,432/.  per  mile. 

If  that  portion  remaining  to  be  constructed  could  be 
executed  at  the  same  rate,  its  cost  would  be  15,173,088/. 

This  extent  of  artificial  water  communication,  compared 
with  the  population,  exhibits,  in  a  striking  point  of  view, 
the  activity  and  enterprise  which  characterise  the  American 
people. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  United 
States,  the  population  of  which,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  was  17,069,493,  there  was  one  mile  of  canal  navigation 
for  3,939  inhabitants.  Now,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
are  only  3000  miles  of  canal  navigation.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was  twenty-seven  millions. 
There  is  therefore  only  one  mile  of  canal  to  every  9000 
inhabitants.  The  extent  of  canal  navigation,  therefore,  in 
America,  bears  a  proportion  to  the  population  greater  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  4. 

In  France,  the  entire  length  of  canal  navigation  is  2700 
miles,  with  a  population  of  thirty-five  millions.  There  is 
therefore  one  mile  of  canal  for  every  12,962  inhabitants. 
The  canal  navigation,  therefore,  in  France,  bears  a  less 
proportion  to  its  population  than  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
ratio  of  13  to  4,  very  nearly. 

*  **  Histoire  et  Description  des  Voies  de  Communication  aux  Etats 
Unis,  et  des  Travaux  d*Art  qui  en  dependent,"  par  Michel  Chevalier ; 
Paris,  1840—1843. 
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RTVER  NAVIGATIOX. 

The  river  navigation  of  the  United  States  is  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  their  territory.  The 
division  of  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  forming  the 
Atlantic  States,  is  drained  bj  a  vast  number  of  rivers,  of 
the  first  and  second  class,  all  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burthen,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Connecticut,  the  Potomac, 
the  James,  the  Roanoke,  the  Savannah,  and,  to  the  south- 
wards, the  Atamala  and  the  Alabama. 

The  western  division  is  drained  bj  the  Mississippi  and  its 
hundred  tributaries,  navigable  for  vessels  of  great  tonnage 
for  several  thousands  of  miles. 

Besides  the  internal  communication  supplied  by  rivers, 
properly  so  called,  a  vast  apparatus  of  water  transport  is 
derived  from  the  geographical  character  of  the  extensive 
coast,  stretching  for  about  four  thousand  miles,  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  indented 
and  serrated  in  every  part  with  natural  harbours  and  shel- 
tered bays,  fringed  with  islands,  forming  sounds,  throwing 
out  capes,  and  promontories,  which  inclose  arms  of  the  sea, 
in  which  the  waters  are  free  from  the  roll  of  the  ocean,  and 
which,  for  all  the  purposes  of  internal  navigation,  have  the 
character  of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  lines  of  communication, 
formed  by  the  vast  and  numerous  rivers,  are  completed  in 
the  interior  by  chains  of  lakes,  presenting  the  most  extensive 
bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  known  world. 

Whatever  may  be  the  dispute  maintained  among  the 
historians  of  art  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  for  the  invention 
of  steam  navigation,  it  is  an  incontestible  fact  that  the  first 
steam-boat  practically  exhibited  for  any  useful  purpose,  was 
placed  on  the  Hudson  to  ply  between  New  York  and  Albany 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808.    From  that  time  to  the 
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present,  this  river  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  remark- 
able series  of  experiments  on  locomotion  on  water  ever  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  man. 

The  Hudson  rises  near  Lake  Champlain,  the  easternmost 
of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  or  inland  seas  which  extend  from 
east  to  west  across  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  The  river  follows  nearly  a  straight  course  south- 
wards for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  at  New  York.  The  influence  of  the  tide  is  felt 
as  far  as  Albany,  above  which  the  stream  begins  to  contract. 
Although  this  river,  in  magnitude  and  extent,  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  several  others  which  intersect  the  States,  it  is  never- 
theless rendered  an  object  of  great  interest  by  reason  of  the 
importance  and  extent  of  its  trade.  The  produce  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  that  of  the  banks  of  the  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  are  transported  by  it  to  the  city ;  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  populous  districts  of  the  United 
States  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  imports  by  its  waters. 
A  large  fleet  of  vessels  is  constantly  engaged  in  its  naviga- 
tion $  nor  is  the  tardy  but  picturesque  sailing  vessel  as  yet 
excluded  by  the  more  rapid  steamer.  The  current  of  the 
Hudson  is  said  to  average  nearly  three  miles  an  hour  ;  but 
as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  felt  as  far  as  Albany,  the 
passage  of  the  steamers  between  that  place  and  New  York 
may  be  regarded  as  equally  aficcted  by  currents  in  both 
directions.  The  passage,  therefore,  whether  in  ascending  or 
descending  the  river,  is  made  in  the  same  time. 

This  river  is  navigable  by  steamers  of  a  large  class  as  far 
as  Albany,  nearly  150  miles  above  New  York. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  but  hitherto  without  much 
success,  to  push  the  navigation  a  few  miles  higher,  as  far 
as  the  important  town  of  Troy.  The  impediments  arising 
however  from  the  shallowness  of  the  river  appear  to  be  so 
serious,  that  Albany  has  continued,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue, to  be  the  limit  of  steam  navigation  in  this  direction. 
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The  steam  nayigation  of  the  Hudson  is  entitled  to  at- 
tention, not  only  because  of  the  immense  traffic  of  which  it 
is  the  vehicle,  but  because  it  forms  a  sort  of  model  for  most 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  states.  This  navigation  is  con- 
ducted, as  will  be  seen,  in  a  manner  and  on  a  principle 
altogether  different  from  that  which  prevails  on  the  Miasia- 
sippi  and  its  tributaries. 

In  the  steam- vessels  used  on  these  rivers,  no  other  strength 
or  stability  is  required  than  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
float  and  bear  a  progressive  motion  through  the  water. 
Not  having  to  encounter  the  agitated  surface  of  an  open  sea, 
they  are  supplied  with  neither  rigging  nor  sails,  and  are 
built  exclusively  with  a  view  to  speed.  Compared  with  sea- 
going steamers,  they  are  slender  and  weak  in  their  stracture, 
with  great  length  in  proportion  to  their  beam,  and  a  verj 
small  draft  of  water. 

The  position  and  form  of  the  machinery  are  affected  by 
these  circumstances.  Without  the  necessity  of  being  pro- 
tected from  a  rough  sea,  the  engines  are  placed  on  the  deck 
in  a  comparatively  elevated  situation.  The  cylinders  of  large 
diameter  and  short  stroke,  almost  invariably  used  in  sea-going 
ships,  are  rejected  in  these  river  boats,  and  the  proportions 
are  reversed, — a  comparatively  small  diameter  and  a  stroke  of 
great  length  being  adopted.  It  is  but  rarely  that  two  engines 
are  used.  A  single  engine,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  deck, 
drives  a  crank  placed  on  the  axle  of  the  enormous  paddle- 
wheels.  The  great  magnitude  of  these  latter,  and  the  ve- 
locity imparted  to  them,  enable  them  to  perform  the  office  of 
fly-wheels,  and  to  carry  the  engine  through  its  dead  points 
with  but  little  perceptible  inequality  of  motion.  The  length 
of  stroke  adopted  in  these  engines  supplies  the  means  of 
using  the  expansive  principle  with  great  effect. 

The  steamers  which  navigate  the  Hudson  are  vessels  of 
great  magnitude,  splendidly  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers ;  and  this  magnitude  and  splendour  of  aocom- 
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modation  have  been  coDtinnallj  aogmented  from  jeai  to 
year  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given  the  dimensions  of  oine 
steamers  which  were  worked  on  the  Hudson  previously  to 
1838:  — 
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Within  the  last  ten  years  considerable  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  proportion  and  dimensions  of  the  vessels  navi- 
gating this  river ;  all  these  changes  having  a  tendency  to 
augment  their  magnitude  and  poner,  to  diminish  their 
irafl  of  water,  and  to  increase  the  play  of  the  expansive 
principle.  Increased  length  and  beam  have  been  resorted 
to  with  great  success.  Vessels  of  the  largest  class  now  draw 
only  as  much  water  as  the  smallest  drew  a  few  years  ago: 
4ft.  6in.  is  now  regarded  as  the  maximum.  In  the  following 
table  I  have  exhibited  the  dimensions  and  other  particulars 
of  nine  of  the  most  efficient  and  most  recently  built  steamers 
plying  on  the  Hudson  and  its  collateral  streams ;  and  by  a 
comparison  of  this  with  the  former  table,  it  will  be  seen  to 
what  an  extent  the  dimensions  and  efficiency  of  these  vessels 
have  been  increased. 
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It  IB  not  onlj  in  dimensiona  that  these  vessels  have  nn- 
der^one  improvements.  The  exhibition  of  the  beautifully 
finished  machinery  of  the  English  Atlantic  steamers  did 
not  fail  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  Americas  engineers 
and  Bteam-boat  proprietors,  who  ceased  to  be  content  with 
the  comparatively  rude  though  efficient  structure  of  the 
mechanism  of  their  steam'boats.  All  the  vessels  more  re- 
cently constructed  are  accordingly  finished  and  even  de- 
corated in  the  most  luxurious  manner.  In  respect  of  the 
accommodations  which  they  afford  to  passengers,  no  water 
communication  in  any  country  in  the  world  can  compare 
with  them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendour  and  Inxnry 
of  the  furniture.  Silk,  velvet,  and  the  most  expensive  car- 
peting, mirrors  of  immense  magnitude,  gilding  and  earring, 
are  used  profusely  in  Iheir  decorations.  Even  the  engine- 
room  in  some  of  them  is  lined  with  mirrors.  In  the  Alida, 
for  example,  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the  machinery 
ia  composed  of  one  large  mirror,  in  which  the  movemenia 
of  the  highly-finished  machinery  are  reflected. 

All  the  new  and  largest  class  of  steamers,  such  as  the 
baac  Newton,  the  Hendrik  Hudaon,  the  New  World,  the 
Oregon,  and  the  Alida,  are  capable  of  running  from  twen^ 
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to  twenty-two  miles  an  hour,  and  make,  on  an  average, 
eighteen  miles  an  hour  without  the  least  effort  These  ex- 
traordinary speeds  are  obtained  usually  by  rendering  the 
boilers  capable  of  carrying  steam  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
pressure  above  the  atmosphere,  and  by  urging  the  fires  with 
fanners,  worked  by  an  independent  engine,  by  which  the 
furnaces  can  be  forced  to  any  desired  extent. 

It  is  right  to  observe  here  that  this  extreme  increase  of 
speed  is  obtained  at  a  disproportionately  increased  con- 
sumption of  fueL  When  the  speed  is  increased,  the  space 
through  which  the  vessel  must  be  propelled  per  minute  is 
increased  in  the  same  proportion :  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  resistance  which  the  moving  power  has  to  overcome  is 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  speed. 
Hence,  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  moving  power  per 
minute,  is  increased  by  two  causes:  first,  the  actual  re- 
sistance which  it  has  to  overcome  is  augmented  in  the  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  speed ;  and,  secondly,  the  space  through 
which  the  moving  power  has  to  act  against  this  resistance 
in  each  minute  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  speed.  Thus, 
the  total  expenditure  of  moving  power  per  minute  will  be 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  the  cube  of  the  speed. 

Let  us  suppose  the  speed  to  be  increased,  for  example,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty -one  miles  an  hour :  the  power  to  be  ex- 
pended per  minute  to  produce  this  effect  must  be  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  18  to  the  cube  of  21,  or,  what  is 
the  same,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  6  to  the  cube  of  7,  that 
is,  in  the  ratio  of  216  to  348,  or  as  3  to  5  very  nearly. 

Hence,  if  the  furnaces  could  be  worked  with  equal  economy, 
an  increased  consumption  of  fuel  per  hour  would  be  necessary 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5 ;  but  the  waste  incurred  by  urging 
the  blowers  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficiently  vivid  combustion 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  practically  found  that  the  consumption  of 
fuel  is  increased  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  increased  resistance,  and  indeed  in  some  cases 
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that  the  increase  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  on  eighteen 
miles  will  cause  nearly  triple  the  consumption  of  fuel. 

Much  of  the  efficiencj  of  these  engines  arises  from  the 
application  of  the  expansive  principle ;  but  to  this  there  has 
been  hitherto  a  limit,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  action  of 
the  piston  when  urged  bj  expanding  steam  on  the  crank. 
When  the  steam  is  cut  off  at  less  than  half-stroke,  the  force 
of  the  piston  is  diminished  before  the  termination  of  the 
stroke  to  less  than  one  half  its  original  amount  This  in- 
equality is  aggravated  by  the  relative  position  of  the  crank 
and  connecting  rod,  the  leverage  diminishing  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  piston  diminishes.  On 
this  account  it  has  not  been  found  generally  practicable  to 
cut  off  the  steam  at  less  than  half-stroke. 

A  recent  improvement,  invented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  is 
directed  to  remove  this  defect.  The  steam  is  worked  succes- 
sively in  two  cylinders  of  different  magnitudes,  as  in  the 
engines  of  Woolf  and  Homblower,  but  without  allowing  tlic 
action  of  the  first  piston  to  impair  the  effect  of  the  second ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  connection  between  the  piston  and 
the  crank-shaft  is  such,  that,  notwithstanding  the  expan- 
sion of  the  steam  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  its  orignal 
volume,  the  action  on  the  crank  is  more  uniform  than  in 
the  common  crank  engine,  even  when  worked  without  ex- 
pansion. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  reported  to  be  a  saving 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel  of  very  large  amount  A  small 
trial  engine  of  ten-horse  power  is  stated  to  have  been  worked 
by  the  consumption  of  15  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  being  at  the 
rate  of  1^  lb.  per  horse  per  hour. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  these 
eastern  rivers,  that  the  occurrence  of  explosions  is  almost 
unheard  of.  During  the  last  ten  years,  not  a  single  cata- 
strophe of  that  kind  has  occurred  on  them,  although  cylindrical 
boilers  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  plating  t^^ths  of 
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an  inch  thick,  are  commonly  used  with  steam  of  fifty  pounds 
pressure  above  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  given  above,  that  the  paddle- 
wheels  used  on  these  rivers  have  extraordinary  magnitude. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  their  construction.  The  split 
paddle-board,  which  was  adopted  about  ten  years  since,  has 
been  discontinued,  and  has  given  way  to  the  simple  and  con- 
tinuous paddle-board.  These  boards,  however,  are  generally 
placed  alternately  at  greater  and  less  distances  from  the  centre, 
somewhat  like  a  break-joint.  Wooden  spokes,  with  cast- 
iron  centre  pieces,  are  generally  adopted. 

The  steam  is  universally  worked  with  expansion,  the  valves 
for  its  admission  and  emission  being  moved  independently 
of  each  other.  A  separate  engine  is  generally  provided  for 
driving  the  blowers,  and  a  cylindrical  fan-blower  is  employed 
for  each  boiler.  Some  of  these  blowers  are  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter, being  driven  by  a  crank  placed  on  their  axle,  which 
receives  its  motion  from  the  small  independent  engine. 

The  great  power  developed  by  these  river  engines  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  magnitude  of  their  cylinders,  as  the 
pressure  of  steam  used  in  them.  The  New  World,  one  of 
the  most  recently  constructed  boats,  has  a  cylinder  seventy- 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  stroke.  The  steam 
has  forty  pounds  pressure  in  the  boiler,  and  is  cut  ofi^  at  half- 
stroke.  The  wheels,  which  are  forty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
make  sixteen  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  will  therefore  be  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour ;  so  that,  if  the  speed  of  the  boat  be  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  we  have  the  difference,  five  miles,  giving  the  relative 
movement  of  the  edge  of  the  paddle-boards  through  the  water. 

To  ascertain  the  power  developed  by  these  engines,  let  us 
suppose  the  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  piston,  taking  into 
account  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  condenser,  and  suppos- 
ing the  steam  to  be  cut  off  at  half-stroke,  to  be  40  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  area  of  the  piston  being  4636  square  inches, 
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and  the  stroke  15  feet ;  the  piston  moves  through  30  feet 
during  each  revolution  of  the  wheels;  and  since  16  revolutions 
take  place  per  minute,  we  shall  find  the  effective  force  de- 
veloped hj  the  piston  hj  multiplying  its  area,  4536,  by  twice 
the  length  of  the  stroke,  which  is  30,  and  by  16,  which  is  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  This  product  multiplied 
by  40,  the  number  of  pounds  effective  pressure  per  square 
inch,  gives  87.09 1,200  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute 
as  the  power  developed  by  the  engine.  This  is  equivalent, 
according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  expressing  steam  power, 
to  2640  horse  power. 

Whatever  allowance,  therefore,  may  be  made  for  friction, 
&c«,  it  is  clear  that  the  effective  power  thus  obtained  must 
be  greater  than  any  thing  hitherto  executed  on  water. 

The  increase  of  the  dimensions  of  these  vessels  and  their 
machinery  has  been  attended  with  a  greatly  augmented  eco- 
nomy of  fuel. 

On  comparing  the  Hendrik  Hudson,  for  example,  with  the 
Troy,  a  vessel  formerly  well  known,  plying  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  it  has  been  found  that  when  the  speed  of  the 
former  is  reduced  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  latter,  the 
trip  between  New  York  and  Albany  being  performed  in  the 
same  time,  the  former  consumed  thirteen  tons  of  coal  while 
the  latter  consumed  twenty;  yet  the  displacement  of  the 
Hendrik  Hudson,  owing  to  its  increased  dimensions,  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  Troy. 

Tlie  ease  with  which  these  vessels  of  extraordinary  length 
and  beam  and  small  draft  move  through  the  water  is  very 
remarkable.  The  results  of  their  performance  show  that  the 
resistance  per  square  foot  of  immersed  midship  section  is  not 
perceptibly  increased  by  the  increased  length  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  consequently  augmented  surface  and  friction.  This 
anomaly  has  not  been  explained,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
increased  length  does  not  diminish  the  effect  of  the  moving 
power  in  any  perceptible  d^;ree. 
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Practical  evidence  of  the  economy  arising  from  this  in- 
crease of  power  and  dimensions  is  supplied  hj  the  fact  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  Hudson  steam-boats  reduced  their 
tariff  for  passengers,  as  well  as  for  freight,  as  they  increased 
the  size  of  their  vessels. 

Previously  to  1844,  the  lowest  fare  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  was  four 
shillings  and  fourpence  (one  dollar).  At  present  the  fare 
is  two  shillings  and  twopence,  and  for  an  additional  sum  of 
the  same  amount  the  passenger  can  command  the  luxury  of 
a  separate  state-room.  When  the  splendour  and  magnitude 
of  the  accommodation  is  considered,  the  magnificence  of  the 
furniture  and  accessories,  the  cheapness  and  luxuriousness  of 
the  table  (each  meal,  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
costing  only  two  shillings  and  twopence),  it  will  be  admitted 
that  no  similar  example  of  cheap  locomotion  can  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Passengers  may  there  be  trans- 
ported in  a  floating  palace,  surrounded  with  all  the  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  of  the  most  splendid  hotel,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  for  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  penny 
per  head  per  mile ! 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  during  the  summer, 
to  meet  individuals  on  board  these  boats,  who  have  lodged 
themselves  there  permanently  during  a  certain  part  of  the 
season,  instead  of  establishing  themselves,  as  is  customary, 
at  some  of  the  hotels  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.     Their  daily  expenses  in  the  boat  are  as  follows : — 

8.      d. 
Fare       -  -  -  -  -  -22 

Exclusive  use  of  state-room,  &c.  -  -     2       2 

Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper       -  -  -66 

Total  daily  expense  for  board,  lodging,  at- 


■:;} 


tendance,  and   travelling  150   miles  at  ^    10     10 
from  18  to  20  miles  an  hour 

Such  accommodation  is,  on  the  whole,  jnore  economical 
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than  an  hotel.  The  state-room  is  as  luxuriously  furnished 
as  the  most  handsome  bed-room,  and  is  more  spacious  than 
the  room  in  packet  ships  similarly  designated. 

To  obtain  an  adequate  notion  of  the  form  and  structure  of 
one  of  the  first-class  steam-boats  on  the  Hudson,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  a  boat  is  constructed  similar  in  form  to  a 
Thames  wheny,  but  above  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  wide.  Upon  this,  let  a  platform 
of  carpentry  be  laid,  projecting  several  feet  upon  either  side 
of  the  boat,  and  at  stem  and  stern.  The  appearance  to  the 
eye  will  then  be  that  of  an  immense  raft,  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  wide.  Upon  this  fiooring  let  us  imagine 
an  oblong,  rectangular  wooden  erection,  two  stories  high, 
to  be  raised.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  boat,  and  under  the 
fiooring  just  mentioned,  a  long  narrow  room  is  constructed, 
having  a  series  of  berths  at  either  side,  three  or  four  tiers 
high.  In  the  centre  of  this  fiooring  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
inclosed  an  oblong,  rectangular  space,  within  which  the  steam 
machinery  is  placed,  and  this  inclosed  space  is  continued 
upwards  through  the  structure  raised  on  the  platform,  and 
is  intersected  at  a  certain  height  above  the  platform  by  the 
shaft  or  axle  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

These  wheels  are  propelled,  generally,  by  a  single  en- 
gine, but  occasionally,  as  in  Europea  states,  by  two.  The 
paddle-wheels  are  usually  of  great  diameter,  varying  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  boat. 
In  the  wooden  building  raised  upon  the  platform  already 
mentioned,  is  contained  a  magnificent  saloon  devoted  to  ladies, 
and  to  those  gentlemen  who  accompany  them.  Over  this, 
in  the  upper  story,  is  constructed  a  row  of  small  bed-rooms, 
each  handsomely  furnished,  which  those  passengers  can  have 
who  desire  seclusion,  by  paying  a  small  additional  fare. 

The  lower  apartment  is  commonly  used  as  a  dining  or 
breakfast-room.  , 
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In  some  boats,  the  wheels  are  propelled  hj  two  engines, 
which  are  placed  on  the  platform  which  overhangs  the  boat 
at  either  side,  each  wheel  being  propelled  hj  an  independent 
engine ;  the  wheels,  in  this  case,  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  and  without  a  common  shaft  or  axle.*  This  leaves 
the  entire  space  in  the  boat,  from  stem  to  stem,  free  from 
machinery.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  magnificent 
"coup  d'oeil"  which  is  presented  hj  the  inunense  apparent 
length  when  the  communication  between  them  is  thrown 
open.  Some  of  these  boats,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are 
upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  uninterrupted 
length  of  the  saloons  corresponds  with  this. 

This  arrangement  of  machinery  is  attended  with  some 
practical  advantages,  one  of  which  is  a  facility  of  turning, 
as  the  wheels,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  may  be 
driven  in  opposite  directions,  one  propelling  forwards  and 
the  other  backwards,  so  that  the  boat  may  be  made  to  turn, 
as  it  were,  on  its  centre.  Although,  from  the  great  width 
of  the  Hudson,  no  great  difficulty  is  encountered  in  turning 
the  longest  boat,  yet  cases  occur  in  which  this  power  of  revo- 
lution is  found  extremely  advantageous. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  when  one  of  the 
two  engines  becomes  accidentally  disabled,  the  boat  can  be 
propelled  by  the  other. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Hudson  steamers  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  engraving  of  the  "  Iron  Witch." 

No  spectacle  can  be  more  remarkable  than  that  which  the 
Hudson  presents  for  several  miles  above  New  York.  The 
skill  with  which  these  enormous  vessels,  measuring  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  are  made  to  thrid  their 
way  through  the  crowd  of  shipping,  of  every  description, 
moving  over  the  face  of  these  spacious  rivers,  and  the  rare 

♦  The  steam-boat.  Empire,  which  was  recently  lost  by  collision  with 
anotlicr  vessel,  was  thus  constructed. 
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occurrence  of  accidents  from  collision,  are  truly  admirable. 
In  a  dark  night  these  boats  run  at  the  top  of  their  speed 
through  fleets  of  sailing  vessels.  The  bells  through  which 
the  steersman  speaks  to  the  engineer  scarcely  ever  cease. 
Of  these  bells  there  are  several  of  different  tones,  indicating 
the  different  operations  which  the  engineer  is  commanded 
to  make,  such  as  stopping,  starting,  reversing,  slackening, 
accelerating,  &c.  At  the  slightest  tap  of  one  of  these  bells, 
these  enormous  engines  are  stopped,  or  started,  or  reversed 
by  the  engineer,  as  though  they  were  the  plaything  of  a  child. 
These  vessels,  proceeding  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  an 
hour,  are  propelled  among  the  crowded  shipping  with  so 
much  skill  as  almost  to  graze  the  sides,  bows,  or  stems 
of  the  vessels  among  which  they  pass. 

The  difficulty  attending  these  evolutions  by  a  vessel 
such  as  the  New  World,  for  example,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  yards  long  and  twelve  yards  wide,  may  be  easily 
imagined;  and  the  promptitude  and  certainty  with  which 
an  engine  whose  pistons  are  seventy-six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  whose  stroke  is  five  yards  in  length,  is  governed,  must 
be  truly  surprising. 

The  navigation  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  States 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  Hudson  and  its  collateral 
branches,  except  in  the  extent  of  their  traffic  and  the  mag- 
nitude and  power  of  the  steamers.  The  engines,  in  all  cases, 
are  constructed  on  the  condensing  principle ;  and  although 
steam  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  above  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  frequently  used,  it  is  worked  expansively,  and 
a  good  vacuum  is  always  sustained  behind  the  piston  by 
means  of  the  condenser. 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
eastern  rivers.  Every  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  la- 
mentable accidents  which  happen  from  time  to  time,  and 
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the  loss  of  life  from  explosion  which  continuallj  takes  place 
in  these  regions. 

These  accidents,  instead  of  diminishing  with  the  improve- 
ments of  art,  appear  rather  to  have  increased.  Engineers,  dis- 
regarding the  heart-rending  narratives  continually  published, 
have  done  literally  nothing  to  check  the  evil ;  and  it  maj 
be  almost  said  to  be  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Union  has  not  ere  this  interposed  its  authority 
to  check  abuses,  which  are  productive  of  such  calamities. 

In  a  Mississippi  steam-boat  the  cabins  and  salons  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  passengers,  though  less  mag- 
nificently furnished,  are  as  spacious  as  those  already  de- 
scribed in  the  boats  on  the  Hudson.     They  are,  however, 
erected  on  a  flooring  or  platform,  six  or  eight  feet  above  the 
deck  of  the  vessel     Upon  this  deck,  and  in  the  space  under 
the  cabins  and  saloons  allotted  to  the  passengers,  are  placed 
the  engines,  which  are  of  the  coarsest  structure.    They  are 
invariably  worked  with  high-pressure  steam  without  con- 
densation ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  that  effect  which,  in  the 
boats  on  the  Hudson,  is  due  to  the  vacuum,  the  steam  is 
worked  at  an  extraordinary  pressure.     I  have  myself  fre- 
quently witnessed  boilers  of  the  most  inartificial  construction 
worked  with  steam  of  the  full  pressure  of  120  lbs.  per  square 
inch;  but  more  recently  this  pressure  has  been  increased, 
the  ordinary  working  pressure  being  now  150  lbs.,  and  I  am 
assured,  on  good  authority,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  raised 
to  even  200  lbs.     The  boilers  are  cylindrical,  of  large  dia- 
meter, and  of  the  rudest  kind.     When  returning  flues  are 
constructed  in  them,  the  space  left  is  so  small,  that  the 
slightest  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain,  or 
in  the  trim  of  the  vessel,  causes  the  upper  flues  to  be  un- 
covered, and  the  intense  action  of  the  furnace  in  this  case 
soon  renders  them   red-hot,   when  a  frightful  collapse  is 
almost  inevitable.     The  red-hot  i«H)n,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
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sist  the  intense  pressure,  gives  way,  the  boiler  explodes, 
and  the  scalding  water  is  scattered  in  all  directions,  often 
producing  more  terrible  effects  than  even  the  fragments  of 
the  boiler,  which  are  projected  around  with  destructive  force. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  explosion  in  these  boilers,  is 
the  quantity  of  mud  held  in  suspension  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  As  the  water 
in  the  boiler  is  evaporated,  the  earthy  matter  which  it  held 
in  suspension  remains  behind,  and  accumulates  in  the  boiler, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  at  length  collected  in  a  thick 
stratum.  This  produces  effects  similar  to  those  which  take 
place  in  marine  boilers,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of 
salt.  This  earthy  stratum  collected  within  the  boiler  being 
a  non-conductor,  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  furnace  is 
interrupted,  and,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  water,  is 
accumulated  in  the  boiler-plates,  which  it  ultimately  renders 
red-hot.  Being  thus  softened,  they  give  way,  and  the  boiler 
bursts.  The  only  preventative  remedy  of  this  catastrophe  is, 
to  blow  the  water  out  of  the  boiler  from  time  to  time,  before 
a  dangerous  accumulation  of  mud  takes  place,  in  the  same 
manner  as  marine  boilers  are  blown  out  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  salt.  The  engine-drivers  and  captains, 
however,  rarely  attend  to  this  process.  They  are  too  intently 
bent  upon  obtaining  speed,  and,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
*'  going  a-head."  They  do  no  hesitate  to  endanger  their 
own  lives  and  those  of  the  passengers,  rather  than  allow 
themselves  to  be  outrun  by  a  rival  boat. 

Not  only  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the 
Illinois,  the  Red  river,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  tributaries  of 
the  Father  of  rivers,  are  navigated  for  many  thousands  of 
miles  by  this  description  of  boats,  worked  with  the  same 
reckless  disregard  of  human  life. 

The  magnitude  and  splendour  of  these  boats  is  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  those  of  the  Hudson.     They  are,  however,  con- 
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structed  more  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  freight, 
as  thej  cany  down  the  river  large  quantities  of  cotton  and 
other  produce,  as  well  as  passengers,  to  the  port  of  New 
Orleans.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  three  hundred  feet  and 
upwards  in  length,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  a  thousand 
tons  freight,  and  three  or  four  hundred  deck  passengers,  be- 
sides the  cabin  passengers.  The  traffic  in  goods  and  passengers 
of  the  entire  extent  of  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
is  carried  by  these  vessels,  except  that  portion  which  is  floated 
down  by  the  stream  in  a  species  of  raft  called  flat  boats. 

This  line  of  steam  navigation  is  continued  up  the  l^Iis- 
sissippi,  branching  east  and  west  along  its  great  tributaries. 
The  Ohio  carries  it  eastwards  as  far  as  Pittsburgh  in  Penn- 
sylvania. A  canal  connects  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  with 
Lake  Erie.  The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is 
continued  by  the  Illinois  river  to  a  port  near  Lake  Michi- 
gan, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  extending  to 
Chicago,  on  the  western  shore  of  that  lake.  Here  commences 
the  great  chain  of  lake  steam  navigation,  which  extends  across 
the  northern  division  of  the  States,  traversing  Lakes  Michi- 
gan, Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  being  continued  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  The  lakes  are  con- 
nected by  canals,  and  the  navigation  is  effected  by  steam-boats 
having  submerged  propellers  at  their  stern,  constructed  almost 
universally  according  to  the  principle  of  Captain  Ericsson. 
Upwards  of  fifty  vessels  propelled  by  this  improved  method 
are  now  (1849)  working  between  Chicago  and  Quebec, 
carrying  grain  and  other  products.  Chicago  is  by  this  means 
converted  into  a  port  of  great  importance.  This  transit  is 
further  facilitated  by  the  improvements  recently  made  in 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

By  the  Erie  canal,  connecting  the  lake  of  that  name  with 
the  head  of  the  Hudson  navigation  at  Albany,  the  circuit  of 
navigation  round  the  United  States  is  completed. 
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Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  coast  navigation  which 
are  offered  along  the  Atlantic  shores  from  New  York  south- 
wards, successful  efforts  have  been  directed  to  establish  a 
parallel  inland  communication  bj  the  Potomac  and  the 
Hudson.  A  line  of  inland  steamers,  also  driven  bj  Ericsson's 
propellers,  are  established  between  the  Potomac  and  New 
York  bj  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Delaware,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal,  the  Delaware  and  Rariton  canal,  and  the 
Rariton  river,  and  bj  these  means  the  same  line  of  commu- 
nication is  extended  to  the  shores  of  New  England  and  Long 
Island  Sound. 

A  project  is  introduced,  and  likelj  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, for  enlarging  the  Great  Erie  canal,  so  as  to  admit  of 
steamers  impelled  bj  the  same  means.  When  this  shall  be 
effected,  the  entire  extent  of  the  States,  from  Washington,  bj 
New  York,  Albany,  the  great  Northern  Lakes,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  New  Orleans,  will  be  surrounded  hy  a  continuous 
chain  of  inland  steam  navigation.  The  importance  of  this 
internal  communication  in  the  event  of  a  war  must  be  appa- 
rent. 

Although  the  limits  of  the  subject  of  this  work  would 
naturally  confine  it  to  inland  communication,  it  will  not  be 
without  interest  to  exhibit  here  the  particulars  of  some  of  the 
steam-vessels  intended  for  sea  navigation.  I  have  accordingly 
given,  in  the  following  table,  the  dimensions  of  some  of  those 
which  have  been  most  recently  constructed,  or  are  in  process 
of  construction :  — 
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RAILWAYS. 

The  phenomena  of  transport  so  unezpectedlj  developed 
on  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and 
the  miracles  of  swift  locomotion  there  exhibited,  had  no 
sooner  been  announced,  than  the  Americans,  with  their  usual 
ardour,  resolved  to  import  this  great  improvement ;  and  pro- 
jects of  passenger  railways,  on  the  vast  scale  which  charac- 
terises all  their  enterprises,  were  immediately  put  forth. 

Some  lines  of  railway  in  isolated  positions,  around  coal 
works  and  manufactories,  had  been,  as  in  England,  already 
for  some  years  in  operation.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after 
1830  that  the  railway  system  began  to  assume  in  America 
the  character  which  it  had  already  taken  in  England.  A 
few  years  were  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  practical  operation 
in  several  parts  of  New  England  and  in  the  State  of  New 
York;  and  once  commenced,  its  progress  was  extremely  rapid. 
A  system  nearly  9000  miles  in  length  of  railway  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union  was  projected.  A  great  portion  of  thi^ 
however,  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  operation,  and  a  part 
not  even  commenced.  The  total  length  of  railways  now  in 
actual  operation,  exclusive  of  some  lines  about  the  mining 
districts  and  private  establishments,  amounts  to  something 
more  than  6000  miles.  More  than  4000  miles  of  these  were 
in  operation  as  early  as  1843,  before  England  or  any  other 
country  of  Europe  possessed  railway  communication  at  all 
approaching  to  the  same  extent. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  chief  theatre 

of  railway  enterprise  has  been  the  Atlantic  States.     The 

Mississippi  and  its  immense  tributaries  serve  the  purposes 

of   commerce  and    intercommunication    for    the    Western 

States  so  efficiently,  and  the  population  is  comparatively  so 

thinly  spread  over  them,  that  many  years  will  probably 

pass  away  before  any  considerable  extent  of  railway  commu- 
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nication  will  be  established  in  that  vast  ten-itoiy.  Nerer* 
theless,  there  are  detached  examples  of  railways  serving 
local  purposes  in  different  parts  of  the  Mississippi  vallej. 
Thns  there  are  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  five  short  rail- 
ways ;  in  Louisiana  ten ;  a  few  in  Florida,  Alabama,  lUinoiSt 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  These  are,  however,  de- 
tached and  single,  and  form  nothing  approaching  to  a  system. 
They  are  generally  constructed  to  connect  populous  towns 
with  the  nearest  adjacent  navigable  rivers. 

To  the  traveller  in  these  wilds,  the  aspect  of  such  artificial 
lines  of  transport  in  the  midst  of  a  country  a  great  portion 
of  which  is  still  in  the  state  of  native  forest  is  most  remark- 
able, and  strongly  characteristic  of  the  irrepressible  spirit 
of  enterprise  of  its  population.  Travelling  in  the  backwoods 
of  Mississippi,  through  native  forests  where,  till  within  a 
few  years,  human  foot  never  trod,  through  solitudes  the 
stillness  of  which  was  never  broken  even  by  the  red  man,  I 
have  been  filled  with  wonder  to  find  myself  drawn  on  a 
railway  by  an  engine  driven  by  an  artisan  from  Liverpool^ 
and  whirled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  by  tho 
highest  refinements  of  the  art  of  locomotion.  It  is  not  easy 
to  describe  the  impression  produced  as  one  sees  the 
frightened  deer  start  from  its  lair  at  the  snorting  of  the 
ponderous  machine  and  the  appearance  of  the  snake-like 
train  which  follows  it,  and  when  one  reflects  on  all  that  man 
has  accomplished  within  half  a  century  in  this  region. 

Of  the  total  length  of  railways  which  overspread  the 
territory  of  the  Union,  more  than  the  half  are  constructed 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  those  of  New 
England.  The  principal  centres  from  which  these  lines  of 
communication  diverge  are  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  considerable  extent,  though  of  less  importance,  diverges 
from  Baltimore;  and  recently  lines  of  commanication  of  great 
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leDgth  have  been  constructed,  from  Charleston  in  Sooth 
Carolina,  and  from  Savannah  in  Greorgia. 

From  Boston  three  trunk  lines  issue ;  the  chief  of  which 
passes  through  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  Albany,  on  the 
Hudson.  This  line  of  railway  is  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  appears  destined  to  carry  a  considerable  traffic.  Its 
ramifications  southward,  through  the  smaller  states  of  NeW 
England4  are  numerous,  chiefly  leading  to  the  ports  upon 
Long  Island  Sound,  which  communicate  by  steam-boats  with 
New  York.  The  first  branch  is  carried  from  Worcester,  in 
Massachusetts,  to  New  London  on  the  Sound,  where  it  meets 
a  short  steam  ferry  which  communicates  with  Greenport,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  from  which  another 
railway,  nearly  fifty  miles  long,  is  carried  to  Brooklyn,  which 
occupies  the  shore  of  that  island  immediately  opposite  New 
York,  and  communicates  with  the  latter  city  by  a  steam  ferry. 

Thus  there  is  a  continued  railway  communication  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  interrupted  only  by  two  ferries. 

Another  branch  of  the  great  Massachusetts  line  is  carried 
south  from  Springfield,  through  Hartford  to  Newhaven ;  and 
a  third  from  Fittsfield  to  Bridgeport,  both  the  latter  places 
being  on  the  Sound,  and  communicating  with  New  York  by 
steam-boats. 

The  second  trunk  line  from  Boston  proceeds  southwards 
to  Providence,  and  thence  to  Stonington,  from  which  it  com-* 
municates  by  a  ferry  with  the  Long  Island  Railway.  This 
trunk  line  throws  off  a  branch  from  Foxburgh  to  New 
Bedford,  where  it  communicates  by  ferries  with  the  group 
of  islands  and  promontories  clustered  round  Cape  Cod. 

A  third  trunk  line  proceeds  from  Boston  through  the  State 
of  Maine. 

Notwithstanding  the  speed  and  perfection  of  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  Hudson,  a  railway  is  now  being  constructed 
on  the  east  side  of  that  river  to  Albany,  which  will  be 
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opened  in  the  course  of  1850.     The  section  terminftting 
at  New  York  is  already  in  operation. 

From  Albanj  an  extensive  line  of  railway  communication^ 
828  miles  in  lengthy  is  carried  across  the  entire  State  of  New 
York  to  Buffalo,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  with  branches 
to  some  important  pkces  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
This  line  forms  the  continuation  of  the  western  railwaj, 
carried  from  Boston  to  Albanj,  and,  combined  with  this 
latter,  completes  the  continuous  railway  communication  from 
the  harbour  of  Boston  to  that  of  Buffalo  on  Lake  £rie^ 
making  an  entire  length  of  railway  communication,  from 
Boston  to  Buffalo,  of  528  miles. 

The  branches  constructed  from  tliis  trunk  line  are  not 
numerous.  There  is  one  from  Schenectady  to  Troy,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  another  from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga;  another 
from  Sjrracuse  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario;  and  another 
from  Buffalo  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  from  thence  to 
Lockport 

Not  content  with  this  fine  line  of  communication  to  the 
Western  Lakes,  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  haye 
projected,  and  in  part  constructed,  a  more  direct  route  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  independent  of  the  Hudson. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  river  as  a  sole  means  of  commn- 
nication  is,  that,  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  winter,  all 
traffic  upon  it  is  suspended  by  frost.  Li  this  case,  the  line 
of  railway  communicating  already  from  Bridgeport  and  New- 
haven  to  Albany  has  been  resorted  to  by  travellers.  How« 
ever,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  intermediate 
traffic  of  the  State  of  New  York  along  the  direct  line  of 
railway  now  in  progress  from  that  city  to  Buffalo,  will  rery 
speedily  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  an  independent  line 
of  railway. 

The  immediate  environs  of  New  York  are  served  by 
several  short  railways,  as  is  usual  indeed  in  all  great  capitals 
where  the  railway  syitem  of  transport  prevails. 
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The  line  connecting  that  city  with  Haarlem  is  analogous 
in  manj  respects  to  the  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  lines  at 
London,  and  the  Versailles  and  St.  Germain  lines  at  Paris. 
It  is  supported  bj  a  like  description  of  traffic  The  New 
York  line,  however,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital  upon  their  natural  level, 
without  either  cutting,  tunnel,  or  embankment  The  carriages, 
on  entering  the  town,  are  drawn  by  horses,  four  horses  being 
allowed  to  each  coach ;  each  coach  carrying  from  sixty  to 
eighty  persons,  and  being  constructed  like  the  railway 
coaches  in  general  in  the  United  States. 

The  rails  along  the  streets  are  laid  down  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  is  customary  at  places  where  lines  of 
railway  in  England  cross  turnpike  roads  on  a  leveL  The 
surface  of  the  rail  is  flush  with  the  pavement,  and  a  cavity 
is  left  for  the  fiange  to  sink  in. 

Other  short  railways,  from  New  York  to  Paterson,  Morris- 
town,  and  Somerville,  require  no  particular  note. 

The  great  line  of  railway  already  described,  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  is  continued  southwards  from  that  capital  to 
Philadelphia.  There  are  here  two  rival  lines ;  one  of  which, 
commencing  from  Jersey  city  on  the  Hudson,  opposite  the 
southern  part  of  New  York,  is  carried  to  Bordentown,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  whence  the  traffic  is  carried  by 
steamboats  a  few  miles  further  to  Philadelphia.  The  rival 
line  commences  from  South  Amboy  in  New  Jersey,  to  which 
the  traffic  is  brought  from  New  York  by  steamers  plying  on 
the  Rariton  river,  which  separates  New  Jersey  from  Staten 
Island.  From  Amboy,  the  railway  is  continued  to  Camden, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Philadelphia. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  is  carried  by  the  former  line. 

Philadelphia  is  the  next  great  centre  from  which  railways 
diverge.    One  line  is  carried  westward  through  the  state  of 
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Pennsjlvania,  passing  through  Readings  and  terminating  at 
PottsYille,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Pennsjlvanian  ccud-field. 
There  it  connects  with  a  network  of  small  railwaja,  serving 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  this  locality.  This  line  of  railway 
is  a  descending  line  towards  Philadelphia,  and  serves  the 
purposes  of  the  mining  districts  better  than  a  leveL  The 
loaded  trains  descend  usually  with  but  little  effort  to  the 
moving  power,  while  the  empty  waggons  are  drawn  back. 

The  passenger  traffic  is  chiefly  between  Reading  and 
Philadelphia. 

Another  line  of  railway  is  carried  westward  through  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  passing  through  Lancaster,  Harrisbarg, 
the  seat  of  the  legislature,  Carlisle,  and  Chambersburg,  where 
it  approaches  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  The  length 
of  this  railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Chambersburg  is  154 
miles.  The  former,  to  Pottsville  and  Mount  Carbon,  is  106 
miles,  the  section  to  Reading  being  64. 

A  great  line  of  communication  is  established,  400  miles  in 
length,  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  composed  partly  of  railwny  and  partly  of  canal. 
The  section  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  82  miles,  is 
railway.  The  line  is  then  continued  by  canal  for  172  miles, 
to  Holidaysburg.  It  is  then  carried  by  railway  37  miles  to 
Johnstown,  from  whence  it  is  continued  104  miles  further 
to  Pittsburg  by  canal. 

The  traffic  on  this  mixed  line  of  transport  is  conducted  so 
as  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  transhipment 
of  goods  and  passengers  at  the  successive  points  where  the 
railway  and  canals  unite.  The  merchandise  is  loaded,  and  the 
passengers  accommodated  in  the  boats  adapted  to  the  canals,  at 
the  depot  in  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  These  boats,  which 
are  of  considerable  magnitude  and  length,  are  divided  into 
segments,  by  partitions  made  transversely  and  at  right  angles 
to  their  length,  so  that  each  boat  can  be,  as  it  were,  broken 
into  three  or  more  pieces.    These  several  pieces  are  placed 
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each  on  two  railwaj  trucks,  which  support  it  at  its  ends,  i^ 
proper  bodj  being  provided  for  the  trucks  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  boat.  In  this  numner  the 
boat  is  carried  in  pieces,  with  its  load,  along  the  railways. 
On  arriving  at  the  canal,  the  pieces  are  united  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  boat,  which,  being  launched,  the  transport  is 
continued  on  the  water. 

On  arriving  again  at  the  railway,  the  boat  is  once  more  re- 
solved into  its  segments,  which,  as  before,  are  transferred  to 
the  railway  trucks,  and  transported  to  the  next  canal  station 
by  locomotive  engines. 

Between  the  depot  in  Market  Street  and  the  locomotive 
station,  which  is  situate  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  the 
segments  of  the  boats  are  drawn  by  horses,  on  railways 
conducted  through  the  streets.  At  the  locomotive  station  the 
trucks  are  formed  into  a  continuous  train,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  locomotive  engine. 

As  the  body  of  the  trucks  rests  upon  a  pivot,  under  which 
it  is  supported  by  the  wheels,  it  is  capable  of  revolving,  and 
no  difficulty  is  found  in  turning  the  shortest  curves;  and 
these  enormous  vehicles,  with  their  contents  of  merchandise 
and  passengers,  are  seen  daily  issuing  from  the  gates  of  the 
depot  in  Market  Street,  and  turning  without  difficulty  the 
corners  at  the  entrance  of  each  successive  street. 

The  southern  line  of  railway  communication  is  continued 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  interrupted  only  by  a  steam 
ferry  over  the  Susquehanna. 

The  management  of  these  steam  ferries  is  deserving  of 
notice.  It  is  generally  so  arranged,  that  the  time  of  crossing 
them  corresponds  with  a  meal  of  the  passengers.  A  plat- 
form is  constructed,  level  with  the  line  of  rails,  and  carried 
to  the  water's  edge.  Upon  this  platform  rails  are  laid, 
on  which  the  waggons  which  bear  the  passengers'  luggage 
and  other  matters  of  light  and  rapid  transport  are  rolled 
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directly  upon  the  upper  deck  of  the  ferry-boat,  the  passengers 
meanwhile  passing  under  a  covered  way  to  the  lower  deck. 

The  whole  operation  is  accomplished  in  fire  minotes. 
While  the  boat  is  crossing  the  spacious  riyer,  the  passengers 
are  supplied  with  their  breakfast,  dinner,  lunch,  or  supper,  as 
the  case  may  be.  On  arriving  at  the  opposite  bank^  the 
upper  deck  comes  into  contact  with  a  like  platform,  bearing 
a  railway  upon  which  the  luggage  waggons  are  rolled.  The 
passengers  ascend  by  a  covered  way,  and,  resuming  their 
places  in  the  railway  carriages,  the  train  proceeds. 

Baltimore  is  the  next  centre  of  railway  movement.  One 
line  issues  northwards  to  Harrisburg  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
it  unites  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Chambersburg  line.  A 
great  line  of  western  railway  is  projected  to  be  carried  &om 
Baltimore  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to  some  point  near 
Wheeling.  This  line,  however,  is  as  yet  finished  only  so  far 
as  Cumberland,  153  miles.  This  place  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  which  is  crossed  by  the  great  national,  an 
excellent  Macadamised  road-way,  which  continues  the  com- 
munication 126  miles  further,  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio. 
The  ascent  is  gradual,  and  constructed  on  good  engineering 
principles. 

The  railway,  when  completed,  will  cross  this  ascent  by  a 
series  of  inclined  planes,  all  of  which  but  one  will  be  wori^ed 
by  locomotive  engines.  This  will  probably  be  worked  by 
means  of  a  stationary  engine.  Nothing,  however,  is  done  as 
yet  towards  the  realisation  of  this  part  of  the  project. 

Baltimore  is  connected  with  Washington,  the  seat  of  the 
federal  legislature,  by  an  excellent  line  of  railway,  nearly 
forty  miles  in  length.  From  this  point  the  great  southern 
line  of  communication  is  continued  by  steam-boats  on  the 
Potomac  to  the  left  bank  of  that  river  near  Fredericksbuig, 
in  Virginia,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  Here  the  line 
of  railway  communication  is  resumed  and  continued  through 
the  State  of  Virginia,  passing  through  Richmond  and  Peters- 
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burg,  being  continued  southwards  to  Halifax,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Nortli  Carolina. 

Another  line  of  communication  southwards  is  formed  bj 
steam-boats  on  the  Chesapeake,  which  ply  between  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk,  from  which  place  a  line  of  railway  is  carried  to 
the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  near  Halifax,  running  into 
the  great  artery  just  mentioned,  at  Weldon.  From  Halifax 
the  great  southern  railway  is  continued  through  North 
Carolina  to  Wilmington,  a  seaport  near  the  southern  limits 
of  that  state. 

Thus  is  completed  so  far  a  continuous  line  of  railway  com- 
munication running  north  and  south  through  the  Atlantic 
States,  commencing  at  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine,  passing 
successively  through  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Richmond,  and  ter- 
minating at  Wilmington,  the  total  length  of  which  is  nearly 
1000  miles.  From  Wilmington  the  communication  with 
Charleston  is  maintained  by  steam-boats,  which  ply  along 
the  coast 

Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  and  Savannah  in  Greorgia, 
are  the  points  from  which  other  great  lines  of  railway 
communication  issue  westward.  That  which  proceeds  from 
Charleston  is  carried  across  South  Carolina  to  Augusta,  on 
the  confines  of  Georgia,  throwing  off  a  branch  northwards  to 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

The  length  of  the  main  line  to  Augusta  is  134  miles. 

From  Augusta  the  line  of  railway  is  continued  westward 
through  Georgia,  passing  through  Madison  and  Decatur  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  throwing  off  a  branch 
to  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  university. 

From  Savannah  the  line  of  railway  passes  through  G-eorgia 
and  Macon,  and  unites  with  the  former  line  at  Decatur. 

These  lines  of  railway  communication  are  continued  west- 
ward to  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  on  which  the 
transport  is  continued  by  steam-boats  to  Mobile,  and  thence  to 
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New  Orleans,  and  by  another  line  to  the  Tennessee,  by 
which  the  navigation  is  continued  through  the  Mississippi 
valley  to  the  left  bank  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Ohio. 

When  the  expenditure  involred  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  con- 
sidered, the  financier,  the  statistician,  and  the  economist 
will  naturally  ask  how,  with  a  population  so  sparse  and  a 
territory  so  vast,  a  system  of  communication  so  extensive, 
could  be  established  and  sustained?  If  the  great  mass  of 
the  passenger  lines  in  England  have  cost  at  the  rate  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  per  mile,  and  the  profits  gained  even 
on  the  most  successful  among  them  do  not  exceed  seven  per 
cent.,  while  the  average  profits  of  all  do  not  much  exceed 
half  that  rate,  —  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  stupendous 
system  of  American  railways,  with  a  traffic  comparatively  so 
insignificant,  among  a  people  where  profits  on  capital  are 
high  and  the  rate  of  interest  from  six  to  ten  per  cent.,  be 
made  to  answer  ? 

This  difficulty  is  explained,  partly  by  the  general  nature 
of  the  country,  partly  by  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
railways,  and  partly  by  the  manner  of  working  them. 

With  certain  exceptions,  few  in  number,  the  tracts  of 
country  over  which  these  railways  pass  form  nearly  a  dead 
level.  Of  earth-work,  therefore,  there  is  but  little.  Occa- 
sionally, low  embankments  and  shallow  cuttings  are  all  the 
difficulties  the  engineer  has  to  surmount.  Of  works  of  art, 
such  as  viaducts  and  tunnels,  there  are  almost  none.  Where 
the  lines  have  to  be  conducted  over  streams  or  rivers,  bridges 
are  constructed,  in  a  rude  but  substantial  and  secure  manner* 
of  timber,  which  is  supplied  from  forests  at  the  road-side, 
subject  to  no  other  cost  save  that  of  hewing  it.  The  station- 
houses,  booking-offices,  and  other  buildings  are  likewise 
slightly  and  cheaply  constructed  of  timber. 

On  some  of  the  best  lines  the  timber  bridges  are  oonstmcted 
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with  stone  piers  and  abutments  supporting  arches  of  tni88« 
work.  The  cost  of  such  bridges  varies  from  46s.  per  foot  for 
60  feet  span  to  6/.  lOs.  per  foot  for  200  feet  span,  for  a  single 
line,  the  cost  for  a  double  line  being  50  per  cent.  more. 
This  includes  the  road  work  and  rails,  but  not  the  masonry 
of  the  piers  and  abutments. 

A  bridge  of  this  kind  is  constructed  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway,  the  length  of  which  is  1800  feet,  and 
the  cost  of  which  was  8600/. 

Where  the  railways  strike  the  course  of  rivers  of  great 
breadth,  such  as  the  Hudson,  the  East  River,  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Susquehannah,  or  the  Potomac,  the  transport 
is  continued,  as  already  explained^  by  steam  ferries. 

But,  besides  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  formation  of 
railways  by  the  flat  and  level  character  of  the  country,  and 
the  boundless  supply  of  timber  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  further 
and  much  larger  economy  is  effected,  as  compared  with 
European  lines,  by  the  method  of  construction. 

Formed  to  supply  a  very  limited  amount  of  traffic  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  the  American  railways  are, 
generally,  single  lines.  Sidings  are  of  course  provided  at 
convenient  stations,  in  which  one  train  waits  until  the  train 
in  the  contrary  direction  has  passed.  Collision  is  impossible, 
for  the  first  train  which  arrives  must,  by  the  rules  of  the 
road,  move  into  the  siding.  This  arrangement  would  be 
attended  with  inconvenience,  on  lines  where  a  frequent 
passage  of  trains  takes  place  ;  but  on  the  principal  American 
lines,  the  fast  trains  seldom  pass  in  each  direction  more  than 
twice  a  day,  and  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting  is 
perfectly  regulated.  In  fact,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  or 
complained  of  from  this  cause  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  lines.  In  cases  where  the  traffic  is  so  considerable  as  to 
require  them,  double  lines  have  been  constructed. 

In  the  structure  of  the  roads  themselves,  principles  have 
been  adopted  which  have  been  attended  with   great  eoo* 
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nomy  compared  with  European  lines, — the  application  of 
which  was  rendered  admissible  by  the  lightness  of  the 
traffic  and  the  moderate  speed  contemplated.  In  laying  oat 
these  lines,  the  engineers  did  not,  as  in  England,  impose 
on  themselves  the  difficult  and  expensive  condition  of  exclud- 
ing all  curves  but  those  of  a  large  radius.  On  the  other 
hand,  curves  having  a  radius  of  one  thousand  feet  are  usual ; 
and  occasionally  curves  of  five  hundred  feet,  and  even  less, 
are  allowed.  Nor  are  the  gradients  restricted  to  the  same 
low  limits  as  with  us.  Acclivities  rising  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  in  a  hundred  and  thirty,  are  considered  a  moderate 
ascent ;  and  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  lines  in  which  the 
gradients  are  laid  down  at  a  rate  varying  from  one  in  a 
hundred  to  one  in  seventy-five.  Nevertheless,  these  lines 
are  worked  without  difficulty  by  locomotives,  without  the 
expedient  either  of  assistant  or  stationary  engines.  The 
consequences  of  this  have  been  to  diminish  the  cost  of  earth- 
work, bridges,  and  viaducts,  even  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  character  of  the  surface  is  least  favourable.  But 
the  chief  source  of  economy  in  the  construction  of  these  lines 
has  arisen  from  the  structure  of  the  road  surface.  In  many 
cases  where  there  is  a  light  traffic,  the  rails  consist  of  flat 
bars  of  iron  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  from  five  to 
seven  tenths  of  an  inch  thick, — nailed  or  spiked  down 
to  planks  of  timber  laid  longitudinally  on  the  road  in 
parallel  lines,  at  the  proper  width,  so  as  to  form  what  are 
called  continuous  bearings.  Some  of  the  most  profitable 
lines,  and  those  of  which  the  maintenance  has  proved  the 
least  expensive,  have  been  constructed  in  this  manner. 

The  structure  of  the  road,  however,  varies  in  its  character 
according  to  the  traffic  Rails  are  sometimes  laid  down 
weighing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  per  yard.  In 
some  cases  of  still  greater  traffic,  the  rails  are  laid  on  trans- 
verse sleepers  of  wood,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
European  railways ;  bat^  in  consequence  of  the  oomparative 
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cheapness  of  wood  and  high  price  of  iron,  the  strength 
necessary  for  the  road  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  distance 
between  the  sleepers,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
giving  greater  weight  to  the  rails. 

In  all  cases  where  augmented  traffic  may  be  expected 
from  the  increase  of  population  and  commerce,  the  earth- 
work and  structures  on  the  lines  are  made  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  double  line  of  rails,  whenever  they  may  be  required. 

In  the  working  of  the  railways,  the  same  attention  to 
the  economy  rendered  necessary  by  their  limited  traffic 
is  observable.  The  engines  are  strongly  built,  perfectly 
safe,  and  sufficiently  powerful ;  but  they  are  destitute  of 
much  of  that  elegance  of  exterior,  and  luxurious  beauty  of 
workmanship,  which  are  seen  upon  the  British  locomotives. 
The  fuel  used  to  work  them  is  generally  wood.  On  certain 
lines,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal-mines — such, 
for  example,  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville  Railway, 
which  penetrates  into  the  great  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania — 
coal  is  the  fuel  used.  The  use  of  coke  is  nowhere  resorted 
to.  Its  expense  would  make  it  inadmissible ;  and  in  a 
country  so  thinly  inhabited,  the  smoke  proceeding  from  coal 
or  wood  is  not  objected  to. 

The  ordinary  speed,  stoppages  included,  is  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Independently  of  other  considerations, 
the  light  structure  of  most  of  the  railways  would  not  allow 
of  a  greater  velocity  without  considerable  danger ;  on  some 
of  the  better  constructed  lines,  I  have,  however,  frequently 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  when  at 
full  speed.  This  is  not  uncommon  on  some  of  the  New 
England  lines, — on  the  railway  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington, and  some  of  the  southern  lines ;  as,  for  example,  that 
between  Charleston  and  Augusta  in  Georgia,  the  Columbia 
line  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  line  from  Augusta  to  the 
University  of  Athens  in  Greorgia. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  feeble  and  unsubstantial 
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stnictore  of  some  of  the  lines,  accidoDts  to  passenger  trains 
are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  America.  With  an  experience 
of  nearly  twenty  thousand  miles  of  railway  travelling  in  the 
United  States,  I  have  never  encountered  an  accident  of  any 
kind,  or  heard  of  a  fatal  or  injurious  one.  This  security  may 
be  explained  by  the  moderate  speed  of  the  trains,  and  the 
absence  of  a  highly  active  traffic 

In  some  cases  of  lightly  constructed  roads,  where  the  bars 
spiked  down  on  the  planks  are  not  kept  in  good  order,  an 
accident  called  (from  its  analogy  to  a  catastrophe  common  on 
American  rivers)  snagging  is  said  sometimes  to  have  hap« 
pened.  In  this  case  the  iron  bar,  worn  thin  and  unspiked, 
gets  detached  from  the  plank,  and  as  the  wheels  pass  upon 
it,  springs  up  and  pierces  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  passengers.  I  have,  however,  never  met 
with  a  well  authenticated  case  of  this  kind. 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  carriages  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable economy  in  the  working  of  the  lines.  The  passenger 
carriages  are  not  distinguished,  as  in  Europe,  by  different  modes 
of  providing  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  traveller.  There 
are  no  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  All  are  first  class,  or 
rather  all  are  of  the  same  class.  The  carriage  consists  of  a 
long  body  like  that  of  a  London  omnibus,  but  much  wider, 
and  twice  or  thrice  the  length.  The  doors  of  exit  and  en- 
trance are  at  each  end ;  a  line  of  windows  being  placed  at 
each  side,  similar  exactly  to  those  of  an  omnibus.  Along 
the  centre  of  this  species  of  caravan  is  an  alley  or  passage, 
just  wide  enough  to  allow  one  person  to  walk  from  end  to 
end.  On  either  side  of  this  alley  are  seats  for  the  passengers, 
extending  crossways.  Each  seat  accommodates  two  persons; 
four  sitting  in  each  row,  two  at  each  side  of  the  alley. 
There  are  from  16  to  20  of  these  seats,  so  that  the  carriage 
accommodates  from  60  to  80  passengers.  In  cold  weather,  a 
small  stove  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  carriage,  the 
smoke-pipe  of  which  passes  out  through  the  roof;  and  a 
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good  lamp  is  placed  at  each  end  for  illumination  during  the 
night.  The  vehicle  is  perfectly  lighted  and  warmed.  The 
seats  are  cushioned ;  and  their  hacks,  consisting  of  a  simple 
padded  board,  about  six  inches  broad,  are  so  supported  that 
the  passenger  maj  at  his  pleasure  turn  them  either  way,  so 
as  to  turn  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  engine.  For  the  con* 
venience  of  ladies  who  travel  unaccompanied  by  gentlemen, 
or  who  otherwise  desire  to  be  apart,  a  small  room,  appro- 
priately furnished,  is  sometimes  attached  at  the  end  of  the 
carriage,  admission  to  which  is  forbidden  to  gentlemen. 

It  will  occur  at  once  to  the  engineer,  that  vehicles  of  such 
extraordinary  length  would  require  a  railway  absolutely 
straight ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  them  through  any 
portion  of  a  line  which  has  sensible  curvature.  Curves 
which  would  be  altogether  inadmissible  on  any  European 
line  are  nevertheless  admitted  in  the  construction  of  American 
railways  without  difficulty  or  hesitation,  and  through  these 
the  vehicles  just  described  move  with  the  utmost  facility.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  simple  and  effectual  arrangement.  Each 
end  of  this  oblong  caravan  is  supported  on  a  small  four- 
wheeled  railway  truck,  on  which  it  rests  on  a  pivot ;  exactly 
similar  to  the  expedient  by  which  the  fore-wheels  of  a  carriage 
sustain  the  perch.  These  railway  carriages  have  in  fact  two 
perches,  one  at  each  end;  but  instead  of  resting  on  two  wheels, 
each  of  them  rests  on  four.  The  vehicle  has  therefore  the 
facility  of  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  each  end ; 
and  in  moving  through  a  curve,  one  of  the  trucks  will  be  in 
one  part  of  the  curve  while  the  other  is  at  another, — the 
length  of  the  body  of  the  carriage  forming  the  card  of  the 
intermediate  arc!  For  the  purposes  they  are  designed  to 
answer^  these  carriages  present  many  advantages.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  structure  renders  the  expense  of  their  construc- 
tion incomparably  less  than  that  of  any  class  of  carriage  on  an 
European  railway.  But  a  still  greater  source  of  saving  is 
apparent  in  their  operation.     The  proportion  of  the  dead 
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weight  to  the  pi^fitable  load  is  far  less  than  in  the  first 
or  second-class  carriages,  or  even  than  the  third-class  on  the 
English  railways.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  carriages  do 
not  ofier  to  the  wealthy  passenger  all  the  loxurioos  accommo- 
dation which  he  finds  our  best  first-class  carriages ;  but  they 
afibrd  every  necessary  conrenience  and  comfort 

In  several  of  the  principal  American  cities,  the  railways 
are  continued  to  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  following  the 
windings  of  the  streets,  and  turning  without  difficulty  the 
sharpest  comers.  The  locomotive  station  is,  however,  al¥rays 
in  the  suburbs.  Having  arrived  there,  the  engine  is  detached 
from  the  train,  and  horses  are  yoked  to  the  carriages,  by  which 
they  are  drawn  to  the  passenger  depot,  usually  established  at 
some  central  situation.  Four  horses  are  attached  to  each  of 
these  oblong  carriages.  The  sharp  curves  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets  are  turned,  by  causing  the  outer  wheels  of  the 
trucks  to  run  upon  their  flanges,  so  that  they  become  (while 
passing  round  the  curve)  virtually  larger  wheels  than  the 
inner  ones.  I  have  seen,  by  this  means,  the  longest  railway 
carriages  enter  the  depots  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York,  with  as  much  precision  and  facility  as  was  exhibited 
by  the  coaches  that  used  to  enter  the  gateway  of  the  Grolden 
Cross  or  the  Saracen's  Head. 

The  paucity  of  official,  or  other  authentic  information, 
respecting  the  American  railways,  renders  it  difficult  to 
discover  with  precision  either  the  cost  of  constructing  or 
working  them  collectively,  or  even  the  actual  length  of  rail- 
way under  traffic  M.  Michel  Chevalier  ascertained  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  that  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1843, 
the  total  length  projected  was  9076  miles,  of  which  4235 
miles  were  completed  and  under  traffic 

Since  that  date,  a  considerable  extent  of  railways  has  been 
completed.  The  following  table,  showing  the  lines  completed 
in  June  1849,  the  length  to  be  completed,  and  the  expense 
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of  coostrucdon,  bo  far  as  tliej  could  be  ascertuned,  majr  be 
considered  as  presentiDg  the  most  complete  and  authentic 
statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  which  can  be  supplied :  — 


Tahuliu  ItipoiT  oF  the  Railways  of  the  United  Suies,  showing  the 
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From  t}iia  table  it  appears,  that  the  total  length  of  tha 
nilwaTS  completed  &nd  under  traffic  in  the  United  Statei 
in  the  present  je&r  (1849)  is  6565  miles.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction and  plant  of  2842  miles  of  these  is  known,  and 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  23,104,90911,  which  is  at  tlM 
average  rate  of  8129/.  per  mile.  If  we  assume  that  tba 
reminder  of  the  railways  nnder  traffic,  amounting  to  3723 
miles,  have  cost  the  some  average  sum  per  mile,  then  it  will 
follow  that  the  total  cost  of  the  railways  completed,  amounting 
to  6666  miles,  has  been  63,386,885/. 

It  appears,  therefore,  on  this  supposition  that  above  6500 
miles  of  rsilwajr  have  been  constru<!ted  in  the  United  Statea> 
at  a  coat  of  53  millions,  while  5000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
United  Kingdom  bare  cost  200  millions. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  reports  from  which  the 
movement  of  the  traffic  on  the  American  railways  collectively 
can  be  ascertained  with  precision ;  but  I  have  obtained  the 
neceaaary  statistical  data  relating  to  nearly  twelve  hundred 
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milca  of  nilwa/  in  the  states  of  New  England  and  in  that  of 
New  York,  from  which  I  hare  been  enabled  to  calculate 
all  the  circumstances  attending  the  working  of  these  liaes. 
I  have,  according];',  given  these  in  the  following  table:— 
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The  railways,  of  the  traffic  of  which  I  have  here  given  a 
STDopsis,  include  the  most  active  and  profitable  enterprises 
of  this  kind  in  the  United  States.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
infer  from  the  results  obtained  the  corresponding  movement 
on  the  remaining  lines.  It  will  appear  by  the  Table  given 
in  page  403,  of  the  entire  system  of  American  railways, 
that  the  dividends,  exclusive  of  those  contained  in  the  pre* 
ceding  analysis,  are  in  general  small,  and  in  many  instances 
nothing.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  average  profits  on  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  railways  do  not  exceed,  if  they  equal,  the  average 
profits  obtained  on  the  capital  invested  in  English  railways. 

The  extraordinary  extent  of  railway,  constructed  at  so 
early  a  period,  in  the  United  States  has  been  by  soihq 
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ascribed  to  tbe  absence  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  communica- 
tion by  common  roads.  Although  this  cause  has  operated  to 
some  extent  in  certain  districts,  it  is  by  no  means  so  general 
as  has  been  supposed.  In  the  year  1838,  the  United  States 
mails  circulated  over  a  length  of  way  amounting  on  the 
whole  to  136,218  miles,  of  which  two  thirds  were  land 
transport,  including  railways  as  well  as  common  roads.  Of 
the  latter  there  must  have  been  about  80,000  miles  in  opera- 
tion, of  which,  however,  a  considerable  portion  was  bridle 
roads.  The  price  of  transport  in  tne  stage  coaches  was  upon 
an  average  3*25  d.  per  passenger  per  mile,  the  average  price 
by  railway  being  about  1*47  d.  per  mile. 

The  great  extent  of  internal  communication,  by  railways 
and  canals,  in  America,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  has 
been  a  general  subject  of  admiration.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1840  amounted  to  17  millions,  and  if  its 
rate  of  increase  during  the  ten  years  commencing  at  that 
epoch  be  equal  to  the  rate  during  the  preceding  ten  years, 
its  present  population  must  be  about  23  millions.  There 
are,  as  I  have  stated,  about  6500  miles  of  railway  in 
actual  operation  within  the  territory  of  the  Union.  This, 
in  round  numbers,  is  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  of  railroad  for 
every  3200  inhabitants. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  in  operation  5000  miles 
of  railway,  with  a  population  of  30  millions,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  for  every  6000  inhabitants. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, the  length  of  railway  communication  in  the  United 
States  is  greater  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  propor- 
tion of  6  to  3i.  The  result  of  this  calculation,  however, 
requires  considerable  modification. 

Of  the  entire  extent  of  railway  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  by  far  the  greater  portion,  as  has  been  already  ex- 
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pldned,  consists  of  single  lines  constructed  in  a  light  and 
cheap  manner,  which  in  England  would  be  regarded  as 
merely  serving  temporary  purposes ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  entire  extent  of  the  English  system  consists  not  only  of 
double  lines,  but  of  railways  constructed  in  the  most  solid, 
permanent,  and  expensive  manner,  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  an  immense  traffic. 

If  a  comparison  were  to  be  instituted  at  all  between  the 
two  systems,  its  basis  ought  to  be  the  capital  expended  and 
the  traffic  served  by  them ;  in  which  case  the  result  would 
be  somewhat  different  from  that  obtained  by  the  mere  consi- 
deration of  the  length  of  the  lines. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  same  in  reference  to  the  canals,  in 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  America  far  exceeds,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  all  other  countries. 

There  is  no  country  where  easy  and  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication are  likely  to  produce  more  beneficial  results  than 
in  the  United  States.  Composed  of  twenty- six  independent 
republics,  having  various,  and  in  some  instances  opposite 
interests,  the  American  confederacy  would  speedily  be  in 
danger  of  dissolution,  if  its  population,  scattered  over  a  terri- 
tory so  vast,  were  not  united  by  communications  sufficiently 
rapid  to  produce  a  practical  diminution  of  distance.  In  this 
means  of  intercommunication,  Nature  has  greatly  aided  the 
efforts  of  art,  for  certainly  no  country  in  the  world  presents 
such  magnificent  lines  of  natural  water  communication. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  streams  which  intersect  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  carry  an  amount  of  inland  steam  navigation 
wholly  unexampled  in  Europe,  we  have  the  gigantic  stream  of 
the  Mississippi,  intersecting  the  immense  valley  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  with  innumerable  tributaries,  navigable  by 
steam-boats  having  a  tonnage  of  first-rate  ships  for  many 
thousands  of  miles,  and  traversing  territories  which  present 
immense  tracts  of  soil,  of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  as 
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well  as  sources  of  mineral  wealth  which  are  as  jet  unex- 
plored. 

On  the  American  railways,  passengers  are  not  differentlj 
classed,  or  admitted  at  different  rates  of  fare,  as  on  those 
in  Europe.  There  is  but  one  class  of  passengers  and  one  fare. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  second  and  third-class  carriages  were 
attempted  to  be  established,  but  it  was  found  that  the  number 
of  passengers  availing  themselves  of  the  lower  fares  and  infe- 
rior accommodation  was  so  small  that  thej  were  discontinued. 
The  only  distinction  observable  among  passengers  on  rail* 
ways  is  that  which  arises  from  colour.  The  coloured  popu- 
lation, whether  emancipated  or  not,  are  generally  excluded 
from  the  vehicles  provided  for  the  whites.  Such  travellers 
are  but  few  ;  and  they  are  usually  accommodated  either  in 
the  luggage  van  or  in  the  carriage  in  which  the  guard  or 
conductor  travels. 

Railways  in  America  have  been  generally  constructed,  as 
in  England,  by  joint-stock  companies,  with  which,  however, 
the  state  interferes  much  more  largely  than  in  England.  In 
some  cases,  a  major  limit  to  the  dividend  is  imposed  by  the 
law  which  constitutes  the  company.  In  some,  the  dividends 
are  allowed  to  augment;  but  when  they  exceed  a  certain 
limit,  the  surplus  is  divided  with  the  state.  In  some,  the 
privilege  granted  to  the  companies  is  limited  to  a  certain 
period.  In  some,  a  right  of  revising  and  restripting  the  tariff 
periodically  is  reserved  to  the  state.  * 

But  little  merchandise  is  transported  on  the  American  rail- 
ways, the  cost  of  transport  being  greater  than  goods  in  ge- 
neral are  capable  of  paying ;  nevertheless,  a  tariff,  regulated 
by  weight  alone,  without  distinction  of  classes,  is  fixed  by  law 
for  merchandise. 

In  the  States  of  New  England  the  legislature  does  not 
interfere  with  the  rate  of  fare  or  the  tariff  of  charges  im- 
posed by  the  companies ;  but  there  is  a  provision  in  aU  the 
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railway  acts,  that  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  each  railway,  dividends  are  not  to  exceed  ten  per 
cent.,  and  that  if  the  profits  should  be  such  as  to  produce 
a  greater  dividend,  the  tariff  must  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring 
the  dividend  to  that  limit.  In  some  few  cases  of  the  New 
England  railways,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  line  from  Boston 
to  Providence,  this  period  is  only  four  years. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  charters  granted  to  the 
several  railway  companies  differ  very  much  in  their  con- 
ditions. In  some,  an  average  limit  is  named,  which  the  fares 
and  tonnage  are  not  to  exceed ;  in  others,  an  average  maxi- 
mum tariff  is  fixed.  These  maxima  are  different  on  different 
lines. 

Besides  these  major  limits  imposed  on  the  fares,  there  is 
also,  in  certain  cases,  a  major  limit  imposed  on  the  dividends, 
which  in  some  cases  must  not  exceed  twelve,  and  in  others 
fifteen  per  cent.  In  some  cases,  the  dividends  above  a  certain 
amount  are  subject  to  a  tax,  payable  to  the  state. 

With  the  exception  of  this  tax  upon  dividends  which  ex- 
ceed a  certain  amount,  and  which  only  prevails  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  no  special  tax  is  imposed  on  the  American 
railways  and  canals.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  subject 
to  the  same  taxes  on  their  lands  and  buildings  to  which  other 
proprietors  are  liable ;  in  some  cases  they  are  exempted  from 
them. 

In  several  ot  the  largest  States,  such  as  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  the  acts  constituting  the  railway  com- 
panies contain  a  clause  reserving  an  absolute  power  of  modi- 
fying them  from  time  to  time  as  the  legislature  may  see  fit« 
In  no  case,  however,  has  this  clause  been  yet  brought  into 
practical  operation,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  mer« 
theoretical  expression  of  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the 
State. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  grants  to  the  railway  companies 
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are  for  an  unlimited  time.  In  the  northern  States,  however, 
their  period  varies  from  50  to  100  years. 

In  some  of  the  hitter  grants  an  exclusive  privilege  is  given 
to  the  companies  of  making  railways  through  certain  dis- 
tricts. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  expeditious,  and  cheap  than 
the  means  of  obtaining  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
railway  company  in  America.  A  public  meeting  is  held,  at 
which  the  project  is  discussed  and  adopted.  A  deputation  is 
appointed  to  apply  to  the  legislature,  which  grants  the  act 
without  expense,  delay,  or  official  difficulty.  The  principle 
of  competition  is  not  brought  into  play,  as  in  France ;  nor  is 
there  any  investigation  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  project, 
with  reference  to  future  profit  or  loss,  as  in  England.  No 
other  guarantee  or  security  is  required  from  the  company  than 
the  payment  by  the  shareholders  of  a  certain  amount  con- 
stituting the  first  call.  In  some  states,  the  nonpayment  of 
a  call  is  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  the  previous  payments ; 
in  others,  a  fine  is  imposed  on  the  shareholder ;  in  others 
the  share  is  sold,  and  if  the  produce  be  less  than  the  price  at 
which  it  was  delivered,  the  surplus  can  be  recovered  from 
the  shareholder  by  process  of  law.  In  all  cases,  the  acts 
creating  the  companies  fix  a  time  within  which  the  works 
must  be  completed  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  traffic  in 
shares  before  the  definitive  constitution  of  the  company  is 
prohibited. 

Although  the  state  itself  has  rarely  undertaken  the  execu- 
tion  of  railways,  it  holds  out  in  most  cases  inducements  in 
different  forms  to  the  enterprise  of  companies.  In  some 
cases,  the  state  takes  a  great  number  of  shares,  which  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  loan  made  to  the  company,  con- 
sisting in  state  stock  delivered  at  par,  which  the  company 
negociate  at  its  own  risk.  This  loan  is  often  converted  into 
a  subvention. 
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In  manj  cases  the  companies  obtain  the  land  gratuitously, 
or  for  a  nominal  price. 

When  the  price  becomes  a  matter  of  consideration,  the 
land  is  valued  bj  a  jury,  as  in  England. 

Several  States  have  made  a  condition  that  foreign  capital 
shall  be  excluded  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  or  fine  against 
the  companies. 
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CHAP.  xvn. 

BELGIAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Belgian  State  railways,  though  in  their  total  length  not 
exceeding  3oO  miles,  are  an  object  of  vast  importance  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  entire  system  of  railroads  now  spread 
over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

They  are  a  subject  of  further  interest  to  the  statistician 
and  the  historian  from  the  date  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
construction. 

The  small  state  of  Belgium  had  but  just  established  its 
independence  and  been  acknowledged  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  when  the  statesmen  to  whom  its  government  was 
confided,  seeing  the  isolation  in  which  it  stood,  and  the  some- 
what contemptuous  regards  cast  upon  it  by  the  powers  of  the 
north  and  east,  from  whom  its  recognition  had  been  re- 
luctantly extorted,  resolved  to  confer  upon  it,  by  an  effort  of 
enterprise  and  art,  that  influence  which  was  denied  to  it  by 
its  insignificant  territory,  its  small  population,  and  limited 
commerce. 

The  first  administration  under  the  newly  appointed  sove- 
reign was  scarcely  installed,  therefore,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  signalise  its  inauguration  by  a  grand  project, 
tending  to  establish  relations  with  other  states,  and  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  reciprocal  dependence  as  would  be  a 
strong  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  general  tranquillity 
and  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  new  state.  It  was, 
in  a  word,  resolved  to  overspread  the  territory  with  a  system 
of  railway  communication,  which  should  render  this  small 
kingdom  the  great  highway  for  a  large  share  of  the  commerce 
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and  personal  intercourse  between  some  of  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe. 

It  was  proposed  to  construct  two  great  trunk  railways 
forming  a  cross,  the  intersection  of  which  should  be  at  l^la- 
lines.  The  length  of  the  cross  was  to  extend  from  Ostend  to 
Liege,  and  to  be  continued  through  the  Prussian  territory  bj 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Cologne. 

The  transverse  line  was  to  be  carried  at  right  angles  to 
this  from  north  to  south,  extending  from  Antwerp  through 
Brussels  by  Mons  to  the  French  territory  near  Valenciennes, 
to  which  city  it  was  to  be  continued. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Malines,  and  not  Brussels, 
was  to  be  the  great  focus  of  these  lines  of  communication. 
Several  secondary  lines  or  branches  were  to  complete  the 
network. 

The  Eastern  Line,  extending  from  Malines  to  Cologne, 
by  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  Landen,  Waremme,  Liege,  and  Ver- 
viers,  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  was  to  have  a  branch  to 
St.  Trond. 

The  Western  Line,  from  Malines  to  Ostend,  by  Ter- 
monde,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  was  to  have  a  branch  from  Ghent 
to  Lille  and  Courtrai. 

The  Northern  Line,  from  Malines  to  Antwerp,  was  to 
have  a  lateral  line  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  to  be  continued 
to  Lille^  so  as  to  afford  a  direct  communication  between 
Ghent,  Ostend,  Lille,  and  Antwerp,  without  the  circuitous 
route  afforded  by  the  trunk  lines  intersecting  at  Malines. 

The  Southern  Line,  extending  from  Malines  through 
Brussels  to  Mons,  was  to  throw  off  a  branch  at  Brain-le- 
Comte  to  Charleroi,  to  be  carried  from  thence  to  Namur. 

The  total  length  of  the  entire  system  was  to  be  347  miles. 

This  magnificent  project  was  no  sooner  announced,  than 
it  was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  people. 
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The  date  of  the  law  sanctioning  it  was  the  1st  Maj,  1834 ; 
and  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  country  was  indebted  for  it 
were  MM.  Lebeau  and  Rogier. 

Independently  of  those  considerations  which  affected  the 
relations  of  the  new  state  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
the  internal  commerce  of  Belgium  prompted  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

The  revolution  of  1830  having  separated  that  country  from 
Holland,  it  lost  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  as  an  issue  for  its 
commerce.  The  communication  with  the  German  states  could 
not  be  maintained  by  sea,  and  was  attended  with  expense 
by  land  on  common  roads,  which  rendered  it  impracticable. 
The  coal-producing  provinces  of  Liege,  which  before  the  re- 
volution supplied  the  Dutch  markets,  were  now  isolated  and 
unable  to  share  the  supply  of  the  interior  with  the  coal  dis- 
trict of  Mons.  An  effectual  and  cheap  communication  with 
the  ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  frontier  next  to  the 
Rhine  on  the  other,  so  as  to  traverse  the  kingdom  from 
east  to  west,  would  be  necessary  to  restore  the  prosperity 
of  Liege.  It  was  first  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  means 
of  a  canal ;  but  MM.  Lebeau  and  Rogier  were  sufficiently 
clearsighted  to  perceive,  even  at  that  early  epoch,  the  im- 
portant part  which  railways  were  destined  to  play  in  the 
commerce  and  politics  of  Europe,  and  how  much  more  such 
a  system  would  conduce  to  the  national  prosperity  and  poli- 
tical importance  of  their  country. 

It  was  resolved  to  construct  the  system  of  railways  thus 
projected  at  the  national  expense,  and  to  work  them  under 
national  management.  The  execution  of  the  project  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  June,  1834.  Within  two  years,  por- 
tions of  the  system  were  completed  and  opened  for  traffic 
The  length  open  in  1840  was  190  miles,  and  the  entire 
system  was  completed  within  the  next  four  years  at  the 
foUowing  rates :  — 
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In  1841  . 

1842  - 

1843  - 

1844  - 


Length  in  Operation. 
Milec 

-  212 

-  246 

-  300 
.  347 


The  stimulus  which  this  system  of  communication  im- 
pressed upon  the  commerce  of  Belgium  maj  be  inferred  from 
the  following  table,  showing  the  progressive  development  of 
the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  that  country  from  1836  to 
1845:— 


Tabular  STATniKMT  of  the  progressive  Increase  of  the  Commeroe  of 
Belgium  during  Ten  Years  ending  December  31.  1845. 

Ymt. 

I-^                     1                     K.^                      II 

ValMorOMdt 

ValMorUcods 
<MlTOT«ilfer 

ValmafBvlKUB 

•ndfcraicn 

U«oiU. 

ValM«rBrigl«i ' 
Oe«^          1 

1886        ..       . 

1840  .        .        - 

1841  ... 
1842 

1843  ..        . 

1844  ... 

1845  .        .        . 

8.356.000 
9.8A6,000 
11,068.000 
11A16.000 
11.784.000 
12.308.000 
12.640.000 

£ 
7.488,000 
8.224.000 
8.400.000 
9.368.000 
8.6a6,000 
8.152.000 
9344.000 

£ 
6.620.000 
7.340.000 
8,464.000 
8,080.000 
8.884.000 
11,344.000 
12,408.000 

5.792,000 
5.584,000 
6,164.000 
5.684.000 
6.248,000 

6.9§o.noo 

7.312.000 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of 
Antwerp  in  1839  was  5,600,000/. ;  in  1841  it  had  risen  to 
6,640,000/.,  and  in  1843  it  amounted  to  9,080,000/. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Belgium  was  doubled  in  the  ten 
jears  ending  1845. 

From  1831  to  1835,  the  average  annual  export  of  cast- 
iron  was  3887  tons.  In  the  next  five  years  the  average 
annual  amount  was  7478  tons. 

After  1840,  when  the  railways  were  nearly  completed,  this 
branch  of  commerce  was  nearly  quintupled;  its  average 
amounty  in  the  six  years  ending  December  1845,  being  35,000 
Ions. 
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The  same  rapid  progression  is  observable  in  the  other 
branches  of  commerce. 

The  average  importation  of  raw  cotton,  previous  to  1835, 
was  4400  tons.  In  the  five  years  ending  31st  December, 
1846,  its  average  annual  amount  was  7353  tons. 

Previous  to  1835,  the  average  annual  import  of  wool  was 
2973  tons.  In  the  five  years  ending  31st  December,  1846, 
its  annual  average  amount  was  4066  tons. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  expenditure  by  which  the  agent 
which  was  so  mainly  instrumental  in  thus  extending  Belgian 
commerce  was  created. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  was  favourable  to 
the  construction  of  railways  ;  but  much  more  stress  has  been 
laid  on  this  circumstance,  by  those  who  desire  to  explain  the 
early  advance  made  in  this  improvement  by  Belgium,  than 
is  due  to  it.  It  is  true  that  those  parts  of  the  country 
between  Brussels  and  the  Ocean  are  generally  level,  and 
that  but  little  earth-work  or  works  of  art  necessary  to  be- 
stride vallies  or  penetrate  hills  were  required ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  country  was  intersected  by  numerous  rivers 
and  canals,  which  necessitated  the  construction  of  as  many 
bridges  and  aqueducts. 

The  country,  however,  has  a  very  different  character  be- 
tween Brussels  and  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  ground  there 
presents  obstacles  requiring  works  of  art  of  an  expensive  and 
difficult  character. 

From  Louvain  to  Ans,  the  line  passes  through  an  undu* 
lating  country,  and  is  carried  by  cuttings  of  an  average 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  alternating  with  embankments  of  an 
average  height  of  sixty-six  feet  up  a  gradual  inclination  to 
a  summit  nearly  five  hundred  feet  above  the  station  at 
Louvain.  In  this  section  of  the  line  there  is  a  tunnel  which 
measures  upwards  of  one  thousand  yards,  besides  numerous 
aqueducts,  bridges,  and  viaducts,  by  which  the  canals  and 
common  roads  are  conducted  over  and  under  the  railway. 
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From  Ans  to  Liege,  the  country  falls  along  the  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse,  by  a  steep  declivity.  Here,  in  a  length 
of  2300  feet,  there  is  a  faU  of  360  feet. 

This  descent  is  effected  by  two  inclined  planes,  worked 
by  two  stationary  engines  of  360  horse  power.  The  average 
gradient  of  these  planes  is  one  in  33.  The  prevailing 
gradient  between  Louvain  and  Liege  is  from  one  in  340  to 
one  in  250,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  gradients 
constructed  at  one  in  150.  The  curves  upon  this  line  have 
generally  a  large  radius,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points 
where  they  are  laid  down  with  a  radius  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

It  is  not  found  in  the  working  of  the  line  that  these  curves 
are  dangerous,  or  produce  any  appreciable  resistance  to  the 
tractive  power. 

The  Belgian  railways  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
England  and  France  by  the  circumstance  of  passing  common 
roads,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  by  level  crossings. 
By  this  expedient  considerable  expense  in  the  original  con- 
struction is  saved  in  bridges  and  viaducts;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  traffic  on  the  Belgian  lines,  no  serious 
accidents  have  been  produced  by  it  It  is  to  be  considered, 
however,  that,  the  speed  of  the  trains  being  less  than  on 
the  English  railways,  the  liability  to  accident  is  proportionally 
diminished. 

The  extraordinary  expedition  with  which  the  Belgian 
railroads  were  completed,  has  been  mainly  caused  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  executed  by  the  state,  and 
the  execution  being  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  special  railway  committee,  invested  with  adequate  powers. 
By  this  expedient,  innumerable  official  formalities  were 
avoided.  The  two  engineers,  MM.  Simons  and  Deridder, 
who  had  proposed  the  project,  were  invested  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  works ;  full  powers  were  given 
them  to  form  contracts,  porchaie  land,  and  make  other 
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definitive  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  works, 
without  reference  to  higher  official  powers. 

On  the  Ist  January,  1848,  the  amount  which  had  been 
expended  on  the  construction  of  the  Belgian  railways,  and 
the  stock  employed  in  working  them  was  6,406,476/.,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  details : — 


Construction  of  the  road 

. 

£ 

4,800,270 

Buildings  and    machinery   for    the    inclined 

planes         .... 

- 

59,544 

Buildings  and  appendages  of  the  stations 

- 

402.949 

Dependencies  of  the  stations  - 

• 

84,772 

Management  and  office  expenses 

- 

205,773 

Rolling  stock             ... 

* 

853.168 

£6,406,476 

But  of  this  sum,  a  part  had  been  expended  in  land  for  the 
way  and  works,  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  in 
excess.  A  portion  of  this  was  accordingly  resold,  which 
produced  46,865/.  Deducting  this  from  the  above  expen- 
diture, the  remainder  will  be  6,359,611/.;  which  is  therefore 
the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of 
the  Belgian  railways,  consisting  of  353  miles,  including  all 
the  works  and  the  rolling  stock. 

The  cost  per  mile,  therefore,  of  this  system,  with  its 
working  stock,  has  been  18,016/. 

The  amount  of  the  rolling  stock,  the  total  cost  of  which 
was,  as  appears  by  the  above  estimate^  853,168/i,  was,  on  the 
Ist  January,  1848,  as  foUows :  — 

Locomotive  engines           -            -            -             -  153 

Tenders    -             -             -             -             -             -  154 

Passenger  coaches              -             -             -             -  751 

Goods  waggons     .             -            .             .            .  2915 

Post-offices           -----  14 

Waggons  used  in  the  senrioe  of  the  railiray            -  394 
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An  increase  of  192  goods  waggons  was  ordered,  which 
were  delivered  in  1848. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  the  classified 
receipts,  the  expenses,  and  profits,  with  the  relation  of  them 
to  each  other,  on  the  Belgian  railways,  during  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1847 :  — 


TitBULAR  Analysis  of  the  Receipts,  Expenses,  and  Profits  arising  j 
from  the  Traffic  carried  on  the  Belgian  llailways  during  the  Seven  | 
Years  ending  December  31.  1847. 

Number     of     miles 
open      ... 

Pauengert 

Pasteogert*  bajcgaRe- 

Goods  carried  by  pas- 
senger trains 

Goods     carri^     by 
goods  trains  - 

Carriages,       horses, 
cattle  and  sundries 

Total  receipts 
Working  expenses 

Profits  ... 

Bxpen»es  per  cent,  of 
receipts .       .       - 

1841.        1M2.        1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

SIO 

246 

300 

347 

M7 

347 

S53 

£ 
164.650 
5.088 

13,600 

57,684 

8.328 

187.372 
11,916 

16.332 

70,676 

12,168 

£ 
21H.288 
13,632 

24.808 

92,016 

11.904 

£ 
246.664 
15.788 

35.980 

132.920 

9.868 

£ 
255.736 
16,860 

40.364 

167,024 

16.148 

277,488 
19.364 

39.884 

188.784 

19,716 

£        1 

21. SOU 

42,096 

232.504 

18.928 

593,444 

372.756 

249.?50 
181,586 

298.464 
188,012 

361 .648 
219.064 

141.584 

441,220 
230.616 

49^..  132  ;  546,236 
25i,M>4     2»9,H30 

67,664 

110.452 

210.G04 

243.268 

256.406 

220,668 

1 

72 

63 

61 

52 

51 

53 

a    ^ 

Having  explained,  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  volume, 
the  manner  in  which  the  movement  of  the  traffic  of  the 
carrying  stock  and  the  engines  can  be  deduced  from  the 
respective  quantities  and  mileages  of  these,  when  properly 
recorded,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  go  through  the 
details  of  the  calculations  by  which  these  important  statistical 
data  are  obtained.  I  shall  therefore  give  the  principal  re- 
suits,  in  the  following  table^  without  the  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  found :  — 
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Goods  Traptic. 
Total  arerage  daily   number  of  tons 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

booked  ..... 

I.2M 

1,771 

2,016 

2,634 

Total  average  daily  mileage  of  goods    > 
Average  number  of  miles  carried  per  ton 

56,7.-46 

83.420 

94.000 

11.%H17 

44-8 

470 

47-0 

43-8 

Average  number  of  tons  drawn  by  each 

engine    ..... 

38  0 

'400 

33-7 

33-2 

:  Average  receipts  per  mile  run  of  goods 

1     trains      ..... 

5l7s. 

4*41 «. 

3-66«. 

3-65*. 

'<  Total  average  daily  mileage  of  goods 

waggons            .... 
:  Total  number  of  «'aggons  used  • 

23.102 

38.728 

64.087 

70,008 

1,783 

2.073 

2,400 

2,707 

>  Average  daily  mileagi*  of  each  waggon  - 

13-4 

18-7 

22-5 

25-9 

;  Average    number    of    goods    waggons 

drawn  by  each  engine  ... 

15-74 

18-7 

19-4 

20-1 

i  Average   number  of  tons  carried  per 

waggon  .            -            .            .            - 

2-46 

215 

1-74 

1-66 

Toul  daily  average  receipts  for  goods  - 
Averagr  receipts  per  tou  booked 

dlbi. 

456^1 

617/. 

639/. 

&s.  \0d. 

5i.  2d. 

5f.  U//. 

5«.  2d. 

|i  Average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile 

Ibid. 

\3i^d. 

1-3'id. 

l-34d. 

From  the  important  results  brought  together  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  we  collect  the  following  summary  conclusions, 
in  round  numbers. 

1st.  On  the  Belgian  railways  each  locomotive  is  worked 
every  other  day,  runs  75  miles,  is  kept  standing  with  steam 
up  for  seven  hours,  and  consumes  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
coke. 

2nd.  Each  passenger  engine  draws  80  passengers,  with 
l^^co^o^  parcels,  mails,  &c. ;  the  receipts  amounting  to 
OS.  per  mile,  exclusive  of  a  small  amount  due  to  baggage, 
&c ;  the  train  consisting  of  from  eight  to  ten  vehicles.  £ach 
first-class  passenger  travels  on  an  average  37  miles,  each 
second-class  passenger  26  miles,  and  each  third-class 
passenger  18  miles.  The  receipts  proceeding  from  each 
iirst-class  passenger  are  3^.,  from  each  second-class  passenger, 
2s.  2d.,  and  from  each  third-class  passenger,  1^.  6d. 

3rd.  Each  passenger  coach  runs  about  28  miles  a  day,  and 
carries  about  11  passengers. 

4th.  Each  goods  engine  draws  on  an  average  20  goods 
waggons,  drawing  34  tons  of  goods.  Each  ton  of  goods  is 
transported  on  an  average  44  miles,  and  the  receipts  for  each 
mile  run  by  the  goods  engines  are  5s.  2d, 
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To  compare  the  quantity  of  traffic  with  the  extent  of  the 
railway,  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  it  uniformly  carried 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  lines,  and  to  calculate  the 
quantity  which  would,  in  that  case,  pass  over  every  mile. 
The  results  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


Table  showing  the  average  Amount  of  Traffic   carried  daily  over 
each  Mile  of  the  Belgian  Railways  during  the  Four  Years  ending 
December  31.  1847. 

Patsengert,  Itt  class      .... 

„         adcUu       .... 

8d  class       .... 

Total 

Passenger  engines         .... 
Passenger  carriages       .... 
Tons  of  goods         ..... 
Number  of  goods  engines       ... 
Number  of  goods  waggons     ... 

1844. 

1845. 

\HA& 

IM7-      j 

113 
196 
336 

107 
189 
«79 

lao 

312 
317 

190 
193 

645 

575              649       1        641         | 

800 
48-4 
1636 

418 
66-6 

7-40 
593 
S405 

5-96 
111-4 

7-95 

517 

S7I0 

H-3 

156-0 

8-50     ' 

.S9  5 
338  0 

8-5        1 
I9H0 

This  would  therefore  be  the  movement  of  the  traffic  on 
the  Belgian  railways,  if  it  were  uniformly  carried  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  lines,  and  throughout  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  great  variation,  however,  takes  place,  both  locally 
and  according  to  the  change  of  season. 

The  official  reports  published  by  the  Belgian  government 
supply  the  means  of  ascertaining  both  these  variations.  In 
the  annexed  diagram  I  have  exhibited  the  local  variation  of 
the  goods  and  passenger  traffic  on  every  section  of  the 
Belgian  railways.  The  variations  of  the  passenger  traffic 
are  marked  by  the  continuous  lines ;  those  of  the  goods 
traffic  by  the  dotted  lines ;  the  heights  in  each  case  repre- 
senting the  quantity  of  the  traffic  which  passes  over  each 
section  of  the  line. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  sort  of  traffic  is  subject  to 
very  great  local  variation ;  the  passenger  traffic  rather  more 
80  than  the  goods. 
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The  sectioQ  between  Brussels  and  Malines  is  obviously 
exceptional,  having  a  much  larger  proportion  of  passenger 
traffic  than  any  other  section  of  the  line.  This  ia  easily 
explained  by  the  configuration  of  the  Belgian  railways. 
Malines  forms  the  intersection  or  focus  of  the  four  great 
trunk  lines,  and  the  great  predominance  of  traffic  exhibited 
in  the  diagram  arises  from  that  portion  of  the  traffic  wbicii 
proceeds  from  Brussels  to  feed  all  these,  and  which  returns 
to  Brussels  from  them. 

Tlie  same  exceptional  character  appears  in  the  goods 
traffic  between  Antwerp  and  Malines,  which  is  explained  in 
the  same  manner.  The  merchandise  arriving  at  or  departing 
from  Antwerp  necessarily  travels  over  the  section  of  the  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Malines,  either  departing  from  or 
arriving  at  the  common  focus  of  the  trunk  lines  at  Malines. 

Another  exceptional  character  in  the  goods  traffic  is 
exhibited  between  Charleroi  and  Brain-le-Corate,  which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  former  district. 

The  variation  of  the  daily  traffic  with  the  change  of  seasons 
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is  exhibited  in  the  same  manner  in  the  annexed  diagram,  in 
which,  as  before,  the  continuous  lines  represent  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  the  dotted  linps  the  goods  traffic.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  latter  is  much  more  uniform  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  seasons  than  the  former. 

August  and  September  form  the  great  travelling  season 
for  passengers ;  the  quantity  of  traffic  of  this  kind  being  in 
these  months  more  than  double  its  amount  in  the  four 
months  commencing  in  November  and  ending  in  February. 

The  proportion  in  which  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
passengers  supplies  traffic  to  the  railways,  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  table  for  the  four  years  ending  31st  December, 
1847:— 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  each  Cla.^  of  Passengers  in  every  100 
booked,  the  Share  of  each  Class  in  every  IOC  Miles  travelled,  and 
the  Share  contributed  by  each  Class  to  every  1 OOL  Receipts  on  the 
Belgian  Railways  during  the  Four  Years  ending  December  31.  1847. 


Number  of  passeneers  of  each  class  in  j 
every  100  booked    -  -  "      |  ' 


Share  of  each  class  in  every  100  miles  I 
travelled      -  -  -  •      j 


AvcTzge  amount  contributed  by  cach^ 
passenger  to  every  ICO/,  of  receipts 


Year. 

latClM. 
10-75 

VdClaM. 
27-66 

SdClMk 

Touls. 

1R44 

61-59 

100 

]H4-'> 

11  •••vo 

28  20 

60  30 

100 

1M6 

11-36 

28-»» 

60-28 

JOO 

1H47 

11-22 

24  64 

30  50 

64-14 

100 

]ft44 

17-40 

5210 

JOO 

1845 

I860 

3286 

4SM 

100 

1H46 

17-27 

32  60 

48-90 

JOO 

IH47 

18-80 

30-10 

5110 
38 

100 

IR44 

26 

36 

li)0 

1845 

27 

37 

36 

100 

1846 

28 

36 

36 

100 

1847 

28 

34 

38 

100 

But  the  preceding  details,  important  as  they  are,  do  not 
form  all  the  valuable  information  which  can  be  deduced  from 
the  reports  of  the  railway  department  of  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  the  business 
of  the  railway  is  supplied  by  traffic  classified  according  to 
the  distances  it  is  transported,  tables  have  been  published 
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showing  the  quantity  of  each  class  of  objects  of  traffic  booked 
which  hare  been  carried  to  distances  within  certain  assigned 

These  Tolumi nous  tables  have  supplied  me  with  the  means 
of  computing  the  number  of  units  booked  which  were  carried 
over  distances  under  20  miles,  between  20  snd  40  miles, 
40  and  60  miles,  and  so  on.  I  have  also  given,  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  quontitj  of  locomotion  which  each  class  of  such 
objects  demanded. 
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This  table  supplies  some  curious  and  important  inferences, 
which  are  probably  applicable  more  or  less  to  all  railway 
traffic ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  testing  this,  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  official  reports  of  other  railways. 

It  appears  that  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  passengers  booked 
are  for  distances  under  20  miles,  and  that  73  per  cent,  are 
for  distances  under  40  miles. 

Those  who  are  booked  for  distances  under  20  miles  em- 
ploy 16  per  cent,  of  the  mileage,  and  those  who  are  booked 
for  distances  under  40  miles  employ  46  per  cent,  of  all  the 
mileage. 

It  further  appears  that  only  5  per  cent,  of  all  the  pas- 
sengers booked  travel  distances  above  80  miles,  and  that 
they  together  supply  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  mileage. 

With  respect  to  goods,  conclusions  very  nearly  similar 
follow.  34  per  cent,  of  the  goods  booked  are  carried  dis- 
tances under  20  miles,  while  63  per  cent,  are  carried  dis- 
tances nnder  40  miles.  Those  which  are  carried  distances 
under  20  miles  employ,  however,  less  than  11  per  cent,  of 
the  mileage,  while  those  carried  distances  under  40  miles 
employ  only  3t  per  cent.  It  further  follows,  that  only  12 
per  cent,  of  all  the  goods  booked  are  carried  distances  above 
80  miles,  but  that  this  quantity  employs  30  per  cent  of  the 
mileage  of  the  railways. 

The  class  of  objects  which  are  carried  the  greatest  dis- 
tances, and  which  employ  the  greatest  amount  of  mileage,  are 
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horses.  Of  these  50  per  cent,  are  carried  dist^ces  from  60 
to  80  miles,  and  employ  60  per  cent,  of  the  mileage. 

The  larger  class  of  cattle  are  also  carried  to  considerable 
distances,  30  per  cent,  being  carried  to  distances  from  60 
to  80  miles,  employing  54  per  cent,  of  the  mileage. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  different  classes  of  traffic 
contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the  Belgian  railways  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table :  — 


Table  showing  the  Share  of  every  100/.  of  frross  Revenue  contributed 
by  each  Class  of  Traffic  on  the  Belgian  liatlways,  during  the  Four 
Years  ending  December  31.  1847.                                                            ' 

Passengers        .... 
Baggage    -       -       .       .       - 

Money  parcels 
Carriages         ... 
Horses     .        .        .        - 
Parcels    .        -        -        - 
CfOods      .        .        .        - 
Sundries  -       -       -       - 

Total   -       . 

1844. 

1R45.                1846. 

1847. 

65 
3  5 

51-5                  51-0 
34                   3-5 

47-0 
3  5 

58-5 
0-3 

1-1 

K-0 

2i»T, 

07 

54-9 
0  3 
l-r, 
07 
8-1 
33-7 
0-7 

45- 1 

545 
0-3 
15 
(V7 
7-3 

34-r> 
11 

50-5 
0-3                , 
I-i                ' 
«r7 
7  1 
3j2 
10 

41-5 
1000 

45-5 

in(»n 

4*Jb 

1U»0 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  the  projK)rtioii  of 
every  100/.  expended,  which  has  been  chargeable  to  the 
usual  heads  of  direction,  way  and  works,  locomotive  power, 
carrying  expenses,  and  sundries. 


Analtsis  of  the  Proportion  in  wliich  the  working  EipenM»  of  the 
Belgian  Railways  were  distributed,  under  the  specified   Heads  in 
the  Four  Years  ending  1 847. 

Year  1844    •       - 
„     1845     - 

..    184r,     .       . 

^     1847      -        . 
Mean 

Diiwnlon 
and 

ro«nt. 

niuiceaf 
W*y  «nd 

LoTflmntlr* 
Po««r. 

Cmrrytivt 

Kl)ICIMM. 

•r^         '       Tot«!.       1 
Rurxlrw*.    I                          1 

63 
6-5 
5-4 
37 

5  47 

843 
25  7 
25-1 
3i'4 

49  3 
4H7 
51  7 
5<)-l 

16-6 
15-7 

146 
12-3 

35 
34 
3-2 
2  5 

iro 

l<)0 
100 

26  63 

4'J*X 

14-80      '        3  15       i        loo         1 
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Finallj,  I  have  compared  in  the  following  table  the 
receipts,  expenses,  and  profits  with  the  length  of  the  lines, 
the  movement  upon  them,  and  the  capital  invested  in 
them. 


SrNorsis  of  the  Proportion  between  the   Receipts,  Expenses,  and  i 
Profits,  and  the  Length  of  Line  worked,  the  Movement  of  the 
Trains,  and  the  Amount  of  Capital  on  the  Belgian  Railways  during  \ 
the  Seven  Years  ending  December  31.  1847.                                        I 

Year  1841. 

Receipts     - 
Expenses   - 

Profits 

Year  IMi. 

Receipts     - 
Expenses   - 

ProfiU 

Year  1843. 

Receipts     - 
,          Expenses   - 

Profits 

Year  1844. 

Receipts     - 
Expenses   • 

ProfiU 

Year  1845. 

ReceipU      - 
Expenses    . 

ProfiU 

Yesr  1846. 

Receipts     - 
Expenses    . 

ProfiU 

Year  1847. 

ReceipU     - 
Expenses   - 

ProfiU 

Total  •«€»«• 
daily  Amovnl. 

Amoampcr  MUv 
oriUilvay. 

Amonnt  Mr  Mil* 
ninlqr  TraliM. 

AmooMpCT     1 
CcntorCapittU.j 

£ 

683 

498 

£ 

3-25 

237 

«.    d. 

5    4 
3  11 

656 
4-78 

185 

0-88 

1     5 

1-78 

8S0 
516 

3-33 

2-10 

6    0 
3    9k 

I 

6-72 
4-24 

304 

123 

2  ^ 

2*48 

994 
602 

331 
2-00 

6    3 
3  10 

6-68 
405 

393 

1-31 

2    5 

2-63 

1234 
634 

3..V) 
1-80 

6    ^ 
3    0 

7-20 
3-71 

600 

1-70 

2    9| 

3-49 

1363 
694 

3-90 
2-00 

5  11 
3    0 

7P5 
405 

669 

l«) 

2  11 

3-90 

1500 
796 

4-30 
2-30 

5    5 
2  11 

8-75 
4-65 

704 

2-00 

2    6 

410 

1630 
1023 

4-6 
2-9 

•    0 
3    1| 

9-32 
5-85 

612 

1-7 

1  lOJ 

3-47 

It  appears  from  this  tahle,  therefore,    that   the   gross 
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receipts  have  never  exceeded  6  per  cent,  on  the  cspiti 
and  the  net  profits  have  never  exceeded  4  per  cent. 

To  exhibit  the  average  speed  on  the  Belgian  railwajra, 
have  calculated,  in  the  following  table,  from  the  pnblish< 
time-tables  the  rate  of  progress  on  several  of  the  prii 
cipal  lines;  showing,  as  in  former  chapters,  the  avera| 
speed  when  in  actual  motion,  and  the  reduction  of  th 
produced  by  the  stoppages.  It  appears  that  the  avera^ 
speed  in  actual  motion,  one  line  taken  with  another,  is  i 
miles,  and  that  the  average  speed  including  stoppages  ia  1 
miles. 

We  have  Been  in  Chap.  X.,  that  on  the  English  railwa; 
the  average  speed  in  motion  is  32  miles,  and  the  avera^ 
speed  including  stoppages,  24^  miles. 


r*in.iA»  AK»Lvsjioflhe  Motemanloflhe  Piwnger  Traffic  on  tbi 
principal  Belgian  Lino  of  Ilulwiy,  diuving  the  nttigt  Speed, 
StoppBgn,&c,ofe>ch  CliiHorTniiDs.  — N.B,  An  axr*^  Lom 
of  Fivv  Minutn  ii  alloved  for  rach  Stoppifce,  vxcpt  in  pair- 
tJculnr  Cu«  where  a  greater  Delij  ii  flird  b;  the  Pro|{raDinw. 
Th'u  ii  intended  to  include  the  Time  loit  in  coining  to  Beat  and 
getting  up  Speed. 


Bn»Hl>    10    Vila- 
BnwHti  (e  Nnur   - 


In  the  present  chapter  our  observations  have  been  limtb 
to  the  iTstem  of  Belgian  rulwajs  conatracted  and  worked  1 
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the  State.     There  are,  however,  besides  these,  a  few  lines  in 
progress  of  construction  in  Belgium  bj  private  companies. 

A  grant  for  ninetj  years  has  been  made  to  a  company 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Great  Luxembourg  Railway  Com- 
pany," for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  joining  the 
State  railway  near  Charleroi  and  Namur,  to  be  carried 
across  the  extensive  province  of  Luxembourg  by  Dinant, 
Neufchateau,  and  Arbon,  and  to  be  extended  to  Thionville 
and  Metz,  where  it  will  join  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Rail- 
way. The  entire  length  of  this  system,  when  completed,  will 
be  about  140  miles. 

The  canal  and  mineral  property  of  the  Luxembourg 
Society  has  been  purchased  by  this  company  for  260,000/. 
The  canal  was  intended  to  connect  the  Moselle  with  the 
Meuse,  passing  through  a  district  rich  in  minerals,  and 
covered  with  extensive  forests. 

With  the  exception  of  the  earth-work  on  about  ten  miles 
of  the  line  from  Brussels  to  Wavre,  no  progress  has  yet  been 
made  in  the  realisation  of  this  project. 

A  grant  for  ninety  years  has  been  made  to  another  com- 
pany for  a  line  of  railway  between  Namur  and  Liege,  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  with  a  branch  from  Mons  to 
Manage.  The  length  of  the  main  line  will  be  about  forty-four 
miles,  and  that  of  the  branch  twenty-two  miles. 

This  railway  is  in  progress  of  construction,  and  the  branch 
between  Mons  and  Manage  is  expected  soon  to  be  opened  for 
traffic. 

The  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway  Company  have  a  grant 
for  ninety  years  for  a  line  joining  the  Sambre  with  the 
Meuse  at  Vereux.  The  entire  length  of  the  line,  with  three 
short  branches,  will  be  about  seventy  miles,  of  which  twenty- 
five  miles  have  been  completed,  and  were  lately  opened  for 
traffic. 

The  Tournai  and  Joubise,  and  Landen  and  Hasselt  Com- 
pany, have  a  grant  for  ninety  years.     The  length  of  the  two 
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lines  together  is  forty-six  miles.  Thej  are  completed  and 
opened  for  traffic. 

The  West  Flanders  Company  have  a  grant  for  ninety 
years  for  a  system  of  railways  in  that  province.  One  line 
will  pass  from  Bruges  to  Courtrai,  Ypres,  and  Poperinghe, 
passing  by  Thourout,  Rowlers,  and  Menin,  and  forming  at 
Courtrai  a  junction  with  the  State  line  from  Ghent  to  Lille 
and  Toumai.  The  second  line  will  run  from  Fumes  through 
the  centre  of  West  Flanders  to  Thiels,  where  it  will  join  the 
State  line  from  Antwerp  to  Brussels. 

Of  these  lines  thirty-three  miles  are  opened  for  traffic,  the 
remaining  sixty  miles  not  being  yet  commenced. 

Thus  the  entire  system  of  Belgian  railways  in  operation  is 
as  follows : — 

Mile*. 
State  lines  .....        353 

Sambre  and  Meuse  -  -  -  -  25 

Toumai  and  Joubise,  and  Landen  and  Hasselt    -  46 

West  Flanders    -  •  -  -  •  33 


Toul  -  -         457 


I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  lines  constructed  by  companies ;  but  if 
their  average  cost  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  State 
lines,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  18,016/.  per  mile,  the  total 
capital  absorbed  by  the  Belgian  railways  must  be  8,233,312/. 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

FRENCH  RAILWAYS. 

Before  the  memorable  epoch  when  the  experiment  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  rendered  manifest  the 
vast  capabilities  of  iron  roads  worked  hj  steam  power  as 
means  of  general  transport,  no  communication  of  that  de- 
scription existed  in  France,  except  a  few  lines  appropriated 
exclusivelj  to  the  mineral  districts  of  St  Etienne  and  the 
Rive-de-Gier,  near  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  These  lines 
were  analogous  to  the  railways  which  existed  from  an  early 
date  in  the  north  of  England ;  their  extent  was  inconsiderable, 
and  they  were  for  the  most  part  single  lines,  worked  gene- 
rally by  horses,  but  in  some  cases  by  locomotive  engines  of 
the  rudest  kind,  such  as  those  formerly  used  on  our  mineral 
lines. 

When  the  wonderful  effects  developed  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  became  known,  and  when  the  execution  of 
more  extensive  lines  of  railway  for  the  expeditious  transport 
of  passengers  and  merchandise  had  been  undertaken  in  Eng- 
land, the  attention  of  all  parts  of  Europe  was  awakened  to 
this  improvement ;  but  a  general  incredulity  prevailed  as  to 
its  practicability,  except  in  localities  where  traffic  and  inter- 
course existed  on  a  very  large  scale.  France,  sharing  this 
scepticism,  remained  passive,  while  the  neighbouring  small 
state  of  Belgium  was  overspreading  her  territory  with  that 
admirable  network  of  communication  we  have  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

At  length,  in   1836,  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and  when  other  g;ceal 
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lines  were  known  to  be  in  active  progress  in  England,  i 
spirited  and  enterprising  person,  whose  name  must  alwaj 
remain  connected  with  the  historj  of  French  railways 
M.  Emile  Pereire,  deeplj  impressed  with  the  advantage 
which  must  arise  from  this  improvement  in  transport,  an< 
desiring  to  bring  its  effects,  hitherto  known  onlj  bj  hear 
say,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  French  legislature  and  o 
the  population  of  Paris,  succeeded  in  forming  a  company  foi 
the  construction  of  a  passenger  line  between  Paris  and  St 
Grermain.  An  act  authorising  this  was  obtained  in  July 
1835.  The  works  were  commenced  and  prosecuted  wit] 
activity,  and  it  was  finally  opened  for  traffic  at  the  end  o 
1837. 

This  event,  combined  with  the  rapid  progress  of  railway] 
in  England,  forced  the  French  legislature  to  direct  a  portioi 
of  its  attention,  hitherto  distracted  by  political  dissensiom 
and  the  convulsions  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1830 
to  this  national  improvement. 

In  the  session  of  1837,  a  commission  was  authorised  t< 
prepare  a  project  of  law  on  the  subject  of  national  railways 
which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chambers  in  the  following 
session;  and  it  was  generally  understood  and  agreed  thai 
the  construction  of  railways  was  urgent ;  and  that  the  most 
important  lines  should  be  executed  and  possessed  by  th< 
state,  but  that  the  branches  and  secondary  lines  might  be 
conceded  to  private  companies. 

The  report  of  the  commission  presented  to  the  Chambei 
on  the  opening  of  the  following  session  of  1838,  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  resolutions ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
migority  had  changed  its  opinion,  and  was  now  opposed  tc 
the  principle  of  the  State  assuming  the  direction  and  numage- 
ment  of  these  enterprises.  The  government,  nevertheless,  still 
adhered  to  the  original  project,  and  was  supported  by  the 
parties  which  then  usually  constituted  the  opposition,  and 
was  known  as  the  Left  and  Extreme  Left  of  the  Chamber. 
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The  parties  of  the  Centre  and  the  Left  Centre,  distrustful 
and  jealous  of  the  influence  with  which  the  possession  of 
vast  patronage  must  invest  the  government,  opposed  the 
project. 

This  section  of  the  Chamber  was  seconded  in  its  opposition 
bj  a  large  and  influential  party  representing  the  financial 
and  commercial  interests,  which  looked  forward  to  reaping 
considerable  profits  from  the  operations  of  the  Bourse  resulting 
from  the  traffic  in  shares  if  the  railways  were  executed,  as 
in  England,  by  joint-stock  companies.  The  combination  of 
these  parties  prevailed,  and  the  project  of  government  was 
rejected. 

During  the  next  four  years,  little  or  no  progress  was  made ; 
parties  continued  to  be  distracted,  and  the  question  of  the 
East  especially  engrossed  the  attention  of  statesmen. 

In  this  interval,  however,  private  companies  came  forward 
and  proposed  to  construct  railways  by  their  own  resources, 
independent  of  the  government,  between  Paris  and  Orleans 
and  Paris  and  Rouen. 

In  1838  a  grant  was  made  to  a  company  of  a  lease  of 
seventy  years,  on  the  condition  of  providing  a  capital  of 
forty  millions  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  with  branches  to  Corbeil,  Pithiviers,  and 
Arpajon.  The  company,  however,  had  no  sooner  com- 
menced their  operations,  than  they  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  financial  embarrassments,  and  were  compelled  later 
to  obtain  the  authorisation  of  the  legislature  to  abandon 
their  branches,  except  that  to  CorbeiL  In  fine,  the  govern- 
ment assisted  them  by  guaranteeing  an  interest  of  four  per 
cent,  on  their  capital  for  forty-seven  years,  and  extending 
their  lease  to  ninety-nine  years.  Thus  aided,  the  enterprise 
was  prosecuted,  and  the  railway  finally  completed. 

Two  companies  proposed  the  construction  of  lines  from 

Paris  to  Rouen :  one  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  the 

other  by  the  plateau  above  it.    A  grant  was  first  made  to 
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the  latter  in  1838 ;  but  the  financial  crisis  which  ensued 
rendered  the  project  abortive.  At  length,  in  184Q»  the 
project  of  a  line  bj  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  was  resumed, 
and  a  grant  was  made  to  the  present  Paris  and  Rouen  Bail- 
way  Company,  with  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  the  result 
being  the  present  railway,  which,  having  been  commenced 
in  1841,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  9th  May,  1843. 

In  1842,  M.  Teste,  then  Minister  of  Public  Works,  pre- 
sented a  project  to  the  Chambers  for  the  execution  of  a 
system  of  railways  in  which  the  government  should  co-operate 
with  private  companies.  This  project,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, was  finally  adopted,  and  the  law  known  as  that  of  the 
"  11th  of  June,  1842,"  was  passed. 

This  law  proposed  a  certain  system  of  trunk  lines  to  be 
executed  by  companies  on  conditions  to  be  imposed  by  the 
State.     These  conditions  were  as  follows :  — 

1st.  The  government  was  to  purchase  the  lands,  buildings, 
and  other  property  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
lines ;  two-thirds  of  the  expense  to  be  paid  by  the  depart- 
ments and  communes  through  which  the  railways  would 
pass,  and  the  remaining  one-third  by  the  State. 

2ndly.  Leases  of  the  railways  were  to  be  granted  for 
limited  periods  to  companies,  who  were  to  be  required  to 
provide  the  capital  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
way  and  works,  the  rolling-stock,  and  all  the  material  neces- 
sary for  the  working  of  the  lines.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
leases,  provided  they  were  not  renewed,  a  valuation  was  to 
be  made  of  this  property,  and  the  amount  of  such  valuation 
to  be  paid  to  the  companies  by  the  State. 

The  police  of  the  roads,  the  limitation  of  the  tariff,  and  a 
general  power  of  supervision  and  control,  were  reserved  to 
the  government,  which  was  to  appoint  agents  to  represent  it, 
and  to  form  part  of  the  administration  of  each  railway,  the 
salary  of  such  functionaries  to  be  paid  by  the  companies. 

The  system  of  railways,  the  construction  of  which  was 
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contemplated  bj  this  law,  was  to  consist  of  seven  principal 
arteries, — the  first  directed  upon  the  Belgian  firontier ;  the 
second  upon  one  or  more  porta  of  the  channel ;  the  third 
upon  the  ocean,  bj  one  or  more  of  the  western  .ports ;  the 
fourth  upon  the  Spanish  frontier,  by  Bayonne;  the  fifth 
upon  the  Spanish  frontier,  by  Perpignan,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  France ;  the  sixth  upon  the  Mediterranean,  by 
Marseilles ;  and  the  seventh  upon  the  Rhine,  by  Nancy  and 
Strasbourg. 

Besides  these,  two  trunk  lines  were  contemplated,  di- 
verging from  Marseilles ;  one  connecting  that  port  with  Bor- 
deaux by  Toulouse,  and  the  other  connecting  it  with  the 
Rhine  at  Mulhausen,  by  Dijon  and  Lyons. 

This  law  had  not  long  been  promulgated,  before  it  became 
manifest  that  capital  would  not  flow  so  freely  and  abundantly 
to  the  French  railways  as  the  legislature  appeared  to  expect; 
and  that  even  with  conditions  modified  in  favour  of  those 
who  should  undertake  the  execution  and  working  of  the  lines 
thus  projected,  no  small  difficulty  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature  contemplated.  The  departments 
and  the  communes,  already  oppressed  under  a  heavy  burden 
of  taxation,  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to  co-operate 
in  the  enterprise,  by  the  contribution  of  two-thirds,  or  even 
a  much  smaller  part  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  In  short, 
it  became  evident  that  the  law  was  impracticable;  and, 
although  not  subsequently  repealed,  it  became  eventuaUy,  in 
a  great  degree,  a  dead  letter. 

Although  the  general  outline  of  the  system  of  trunk  lines 
described  in  the  law  of  1842  has  been  in  the  main  adhered 
to,  the  government  has  been  forced  to  lay  aside  other  con- 
ditions of  the  law,  and  to  make  the  best  terms  it  could  with, 
such  companies  as  presented  themselves,  to  induce  them  to 
undertake  and  work  the  railways ;  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
it  has  been   found  impracticable  to  accomplish  this  through 
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I 

'  the  medium  of  private  companies,  aad  the  government  h 

'  been  obliged  to  construct  the  lines  provisionallj,  tmatiiig 

I  the  probability  of  finding  a  company  willing  to  woriL  the 

.1  when  completed. 

1  The  first  great  artery  of  the  system  is  that  now  known 

the  Northern  Railway.  This  line,  issuing  firom  the  northei 
suburbs  of  Paris,  goes  directly  to  Amiens,  following  tl 
Tallies  of  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Oise,  the  Breche,  the  Ai 
the  Somme,  which  run  north  and  south.  From  Amiens  tl 
line  is  carried  to  Douay,  where  it  forks ;  one  branch  beii 
directed  by  Valenciennes  to  the  Belgian  firontier  at  Qui 
Train,  and  the  other  by  lille  to  Calais,  a  sub-branch  beii 
carried  from  Hazebrouk  to  Dunkerque. 

A  branch  is  also  in  progress  from  Creil^  a  place  betwe^ 
Paris  and  Beauvais,  to  St  Quentin,  by  Compi^gne.  Tfa 
line  was  executed  and  nearly  completed  by  the  govemmez 
through  the  agency  of  the  department  of  the  Fonts 
Chauss^es ;  and  being  that  part  of  the  system  projected,  ; 
the  law  of  1842,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  promisii 
commercial  results,  it  was  found  that,  when  it  was  propose 
to  ofier  this  line  to  public  competition,  terms  highly  adva: 
tageous  to  the  government  could  be  obtained. 

In  fine,  it  was  granted  in  September,  1845,  to  the  presei 
company,  upon  a  lease  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  compaz 
agreeing  to  provide  all  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  est 
blishment  of  the  railway,  and  to  reimburse  all  the  expens 
which  had  been  previously  incurred  in  its  construction. 

Connected  with  this  railway,  was  the  line  extending  fro 
Amiens  to  Boulogne,  which  was  constructed  by  a  priva: 
company,  on  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years. 

Two  short  lines  had  been  previously  constructed  an 
opened  for  traffic,  connecting  Paris  with  Versailles  ;  the  oi 
by  the  right,  and  the  other  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 

In  carrying  out  the  system  defined  in  the  law  of  184: 
these  lines  were  adopted  as  the  first  section  of  the  artery  i 
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communication  intended  to  be  carried  through  Brittany  to 
the  port  of  Brest.  It  was  accordingly  proposed  to  continue 
this  western  linCy  by  Chartres^  Laval,  and  Bennes,  to  the 
ocean  at  Brest. 

No  company  having  proposed  to  execute  it,  the  govern- 
ment proceeded  provisionally  to  construct  it,  through  the 
agency  of  the  department  of  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^es. 

The  section  from  Versailles  to  Chartres  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  recently  opened  for  traffic  It  is  worked  by  the 
government.  The  remaining  sections  of  the  line  beyond 
Chartres  are  in  progress. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  which  had  been  previously 
conceded  to,  and  nearly  completed  by  a  company,  was 
adopted  as  the  first  stage  of  the  two  lines  of  communication 
intended  to  be  carried  from  the  capital  to  the  Spanish 
frontier.  From  Orleans  it  was  proposed  to  carry  one  of 
these  lines,  by  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Angouleme,  to  Bordeaux, 
and  from  thence  to  Bayonne. 

This  line,  from  Orleans  to  Bordeaux,  is  in  process  of 
execution  by  the  State.  The  first  section,  from  Orleans  to 
Tours,  71 '5  miles  in  length,  has  been  completed,  and  is  now 
in  operation.  The  entire  line  has  been  leased  to  a  company 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  on  the  conditions  of  com- 
pleting the  road  structure,  and  supplying  the  rolling  stock 
and  all  the  requisites  for  working  the  line. 

With  a  view  to  establish  a  railway  communication  between 
the  centre  of  France,  and  the  coal  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts north  of  Lyons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  railway  communication  extending 
directly  from  those  districts  to  the  port  of  Nantes,  inter- 
secting the  great  southern  line  at  Tours.  No  progress  has, 
however,  been  made  in  this  project  east  of  Tours.  The  line 
from  Tours  to  Nantes  has  been  constructed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  section  from  Tours  to  Angers  is  now  open 

for  traffic,  having  been  leased  to  a  company  for  thirty-four 

u  6 
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years,  on  terms  similar  to  those  on  which  the  grant  has  been 
made  to  the  company  of  Orleans  and  Bordeaux.  The  other 
section,  from  Angers  to  Nantes,  is  in  progress,  and  will  be 
worked  bj  the  same  company  when  completed. 

A  branch  of  the  southern  trunk  line  was  contemplated,  to  be 
carried  from  Poitiers  by  Niort  to  Rochefort  and  La  Rochelle ; 
but  this  has  not  been  conceded,  or  even  commenced. 

The  continuation  of  this  southern  trunk  from  Bordeaux 
towards  Bayonne  stiU  exists  merely  in  contemplation. 

The  first  section  of  the  great  Centre  railway  intended  to  be 
carried  from  Paris  to  Perpignan  is  completed,  and  in  opera- 
tion. This  section  commences  at  Orleans,  and  is  carried  by 
Yierzon  to  Chateauroux,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  and  is 
now  in  operation.  A  branch  is  thrown  off  at  Yierzon,  which 
proceeds  eastwards  by  Bourges  to  Neronde,  and  is  intended 
to  be  continued  to  Nevers. 

This  branch  from  Yierzon  to  Neronde  is  38  miles  in  length, 
and  is  in  full  operation. 

Great  financial  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  exe- 
cuting the  southern  trunk  line  from  Paris  to  Marseilles. 
The  section  from  Paris  to  Tonnerre,  by  Fontainbleau  and 
Montereau,  consisting  of  122  miles,  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted, and  is  now  open  for  traffic 

The  section  from  Tonnerre  to  Dijon,  consisting  of  90 
miles,  is  in  progress,  and  wiU  speedily  be  completed.  The 
section  from  Dijon  to  Chalons-sur-Saone,  consisting  of  43 
miles,  is  completed,  and  under  traffic 

The  section  from  Chalons  by  Macon  to  Lyons  is  in  progress. 
The  company  to  whom  the  line  from  Paris  to  Lyons  was  ori- 
ginally conceded,  on  a  lease  of  forty-one  years,  sinking  under 
financial  embarrassments,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  after  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  passed  a  law  decreeing  the 
line  the  property  of  the  state,  and  offering  shareholders 
certain  compensation  in  government  stock.  This  has  been 
followed  by  various  negociations,  which  are  still  in  progress^ 
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and  which  will  probably  end  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
company  on  new  conditions. 

The  continuation  of  this  southern  trunk  line  from  Lyons 
to  Avignon  was  granted  to  a  company  who,  finding  them- 
selves involved  in  financial  embarrassments,  resolved,  in 
1847,  to  wind  up  their  affairs,  return  the  funds  to  the 
shareholders,  and  forfeit  the  deposit  which  had  been  made 
to  the  government  and  the  expenses  incurred.  Nothing  has 
since  been  done  with  this  section  of  the  line,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  now  negociating  with  companies  to  include  it  with 
the  line  from  Paris  to  Lyons  under  the  same  contract. 

This  section  will  consist  of  about  150  miles. 

The  last  section  of  the  Marseilles  line  between  Avignon 
and  Marseilles,  granted  to  a  company  under  a  lease  of  thirty- 
three  years,  has  been  completed  and  opened  for  traffic,  the 
chief  part  of  the  cost  of  construction  having  been  defrayed 
by  the  State. 

A  branch  of  this  line,  15  miles  in  length,  is  in  progress 
from  Rognac  to  Aix.  The  total  length  of  the  line  from 
Avignon  to  Marseilles  now  in  operation  is  78  miles. 

The  line  connecting  Paris  and  Strasbourg  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  State,  and  is  now  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion as  far  as  Chalons-sur-Mame,  a  distance  of  107  miles. 
The  next  section,  from  Chalons  to  Nancy,  making  a  total 
distance  of  144  miles,  will  probably  be  in  operation  before 
the  end  of  1851.  The  remainder  of  the  line  from  Nancy  to 
Strasbourg,  as  well  as  the  branches  from  Epernay  to  Rheims, 
and  from  Frouard  to  Forbach,  are  in  progress,  and  in  a 
forward  state.  The  total  length  of  this  trunk  line  and 
branches  will,  when  completed,  be  410  miles. 

This  line  has  been  leased  to  a  company  for  forty-four  years^ 
on  conditions  similar  to  those  already  explained  for  the  Centre 
line  and  the  Orleans  and  Bordeaux ;  the  company  undertak- 
ing, however,  the  construction  of  the  branch  from  Frouard 
to  Forbach,  75  miles,  at  an  expense  of  1,680,000/. 
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Of  the  lines  contempUted  to  connect  Marseillea  with  Bor- 
deaux and  the  Rhine,  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  connection  between  Mars^lles  and  the  Bhine  will  be 
effected  as  far  as  Dijon  hj  the  great  sauthem  railway  alreadj 
mentioned.  A  branch  is  contemplated  from  D^od  hj  Be- 
iui9on,  to  unite  with  the  Strasbourg  and  Basle  Railwaj  at 
Hnlhauaen.  Respecting  this  branch,  however,  nathiog  has 
been  done. 

Beddes  these,  which  constitute  the  principal  trunk  linet 
indicated  b;  the  legislature,  several  detached  lines  have  beea 
projected,  and  some  executed  in  differont  localities.  Theae, 
however,  are  generally  short,  and  of  but  little  importance. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  length  of  the  French  rail- 
wajs,  distinguishing  those  which  are  open  for  traffic,  those 
which  are  in  progreM,  and  those  which  aro  projected  but  not 
commenced :  — 


"■fuuloftMto" 
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It  appears  from  this  table,  that  the  following  are  the  total 
lengths  of  the  French  railways  for  the  transport  of  passengers 
and  goods,  under  traffic,  in  progress,  and  projected  :  — 


Under  traffic       -  -  •  -  -     1 .7S9 

In  progress  -----     1,274 


Total  length  open  and  in  progress     -  -    2,996 

Projected,  but  not  commenced     -  -  .        577 


Total         -  -     3,573 

Besides  these,  there  are,  as  appears  by  the  above  table,  150 
miles  of  railway  for  the  convejance  of  coals  and  minerals,  in 
manj  cases  composed  of  single  lines  of  railway  of  compara- 
tivelj  small  importance. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  actual  cost  of 
the  construction  of  the  French  railways,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  executed,  and  to  the  great  variety 
of  arrangements  which  have  been  made  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  companies  to  which  they  have  been  leased.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  the  Northern  Railway,  the  companies  have 
reimbursed,  or  have  undertaken  to  reimburse  the  State  the 
entire  expense  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  In 
other  cases,  however,  these  expenses  remain  to  the  charge 
of  the  State,  and  the  companies  undertake  to  provide  only 
the  remainder  of  the  capital 

I  have,  however,  been  able  to  ascertain,  from  the  published 
reports  of  the  railway  companies  and  from  the  official  doca* 
ments  publislied  by  the  government,  the  actual  cost  of 
construction  of  the  following  lines,  with  sufficient  approxi- 
mation to  supply  the  basis  of  a  general  average  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  entire  system,  completed  and  in  progress : 
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The  length  of  these  fifteen  lines  being  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  length  of  the  lines  under  traffic,  and  41  per  cent,  of  the 
total  length  of  those  under  traffic  and  in  progress,  we  cannot 
fall  into  serious  error  if  we  assume  the  average  cost  per 
mile  of  this  extent  of  1 167  miles  as  a  standard  cost  for  the 
whole.  This  will  enable  us  to  compute  the  amoant  of  capital 
which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  entire  system  of  lines  open, 
and  the  additional  amount  which  will  be  absorbed  by  those 
which  are  in  progress  when  completed,  as  well  as  by  those 
which  are  projected  if  they  should  be  executed.  The  result 
of  this  computation  is  as  follows :  — 

EMmattd  Cat  oftki  FrtKtk  Putnga  Rmlaaf. 


T  mites  pn^ecteil>  but  Dot  ei 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  French  lines  executed,  and  those 
Ukely  to  be  completed,  wilt  absorb  a  capital  of  more  thui 
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eighty  millions ;  while  those  which  are  projected,  bat  the 
execution  of  which  has  not  been  commenced,  will  require 
nearly  fifteen  millions  and  a  half. 

It  is  probable  that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile  which 
we  have  assumed  is  not  below  the  truth,  inasmuch  as,  among 
the  fifteen  lines  from  which  it  has  been  deduced,  there  are 
some  which  are  exceptionally  high  in  their  cost  per  mile. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  explained,  that  the 
French  railway  companies  stand  in  the  relation  of  tenants  or 
lessees  towards  the  State.  In  many  cases,  the  government 
proceeded  with  the  construction  of  the  lines  before  a  grant 
had  been  made,  or  even  before  the  lines  were  submitted  to 
competition.  The  surveys  were  aU  made,  under  the  direcdoQ 
of  the  government,  by  the  engineers  of  the  department  of  the 
Fonts  et  Chauss^es ;  the  earth-work  and  works  of  art  were 
also  in  some  cases  constructed,  the  iron-work  of  the  road 
laid,  and  the  buildings  of  the  stations  erected.  In  a  word, 
several  of  the  lines  were  already  in  a  forward  state  at  the 
epochs  at  which  they  were  submitted  to  competition,  with  a 
view  to  leasing  them  to  the  companies  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  worked. 

The  mode  in  which  the  government  proceeds  to  offer  the 
leases  to  public  competition  is  nearly  the  same  as  is  custom- 
ary with  public  contracts  in  England.  A  day  is  named  on 
which  sealed  proposals  previously  received  by  the  govern- 
ment will  be  opened.  The  minister  lays  on  the  table  a  sealed 
paper,  in  which  is  stated  the  maximum  duration  of  the  lease 
which  the  government  has  determined  to  grant,  and  it  is  nn- 
derstood  that  the  company  which  offers  to  accept  the  line  on 
the  shortest  lease  will  receive  the  preference ;  but  government 
does  not  bind  itself  to  select  the  shortest  lease  proposed,  if 
other  circumstances  appear  to  render  another  proposal  pre- 
ferable. 

The  effect  of  this  system  of  competition,  combined  with 
the  railway  mania  which  prevailed  at  the  epoch  at  which  the 
principal  concessions  were  offered,  has  had  the  effect  of  giealfy 
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abridging  the  period  for  which  the  leases  of  some  of  the 
principal  lines  have  been  granted.  Instead  of  ninetj-nine 
years,  which  were  granted  to  the  earlier  companies,  the  more 
recent  leases  have  been  limited  to  periods  varying  firom  thirty 
to  forty  years. 

The  French  railways  in  general  have  been  opened  at  an 
epoch  comparatively  so  recent,  that  they  supply  much  more 
limited  data  for  the  calculations  of  the  average  results  of  the 
movement  of  the  traffic  upon  them  than  do  the  railways  of 
Belgium  or  those  of  the  United  Eangdom.  The  reports 
published,  however,  have  been  in  general  so  ample  as  in 
some  degree  to  compensate  for  the  brief  period  through 
which  they  extend. 

The  locomotive  and  carrying  stock,  as  well  for  passenger 
as  for  goods  traffic,  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  which  is 
worked  on  the  English  railways.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
passenger  carriages  are  constructed  in  a  more  luxurious  and 
commodious  manner,  and  the  second-class  coaches  especially 
are  provided,  and  furnished  with  more  regard  to  public  con- 
venience. 

The  locomotive  duty,  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  engines  on  the  French  railways, 
give  results  not  differing  in  any  important  respects  from 
those  which  have  been  already  exhibited  with  reference  to  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  Belgium.  It  is 
found,  for  example,  that  the  average  distance  run  by  each 
engine  lighted  varies  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles ;  that  the 
average  daily  mileage  of  each  engine  employed  is  about 
thirty  miles ;  and  that  the  average  consumption  of  fuel  per 
mile  run,  including  that  which  is  consumed  in  lighting  and 
standing,  is  about  forty  pounds. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rolling  stock  is 
utilised  on  the  French  railways,  and  of  the  very  complete 
reports  published  of  the  railway  statistics  in  that  country,  I 
give  the  following  synopses,  deduced  from  the  re^xXSk^^'^^^ 
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Northern  Railway  Company,  whicli  works  the  traffic  of  three 
huodrcil  and  twenty  miles  of  lines,  beiag  nearly  20  per  cent 
of  all  the  lines  under  traffic :  — 


Stuck  flflhe  Nortti  of  r»iice  lUilvnf  during  Ihc  Vur  1848. 
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In  the  last  column  of  this  table  is  exhibited  the  relation 
between  the  movement  of  the  rolling  stock  and  the  extent  of 
the  railway.  The  numbers  in  it  express  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles of  each  kind  which  would  have  run  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  railway  per  day,  if  the  movement  of  the  rolling 
stock  were  uniformly  distributed  over  it 

In  the  following  table  is  presented  a  synopsis  of  the  pas- 
senger traffic  on  several  of  the  principal  railways  of  France, 
during  the  year  1848,  together  with  the  average  results  of 
the  whole. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  this  year,  1848, 
was  exceptional  as  regards  the  French  railways  more  espe- 
cially ;  the  traffic  having  suffered  a  considerable  diminution, 
and  on  several  having  been  totally  suspended  for  a  certain 
interval,  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 


Tabular  Svkopsis  of  the  average  daily  Morement  of  the  Passenger 
Traffic,  and  the  Revenue  proceeding  from  it  on  the  principal  French 
Railways  during  the  Year  1848. 

• 

Northern. 

Itt  class  .       .       -       - 
2d  dais  <       .        .       - 
3d  class  -       -       .        - 

Totals  and  averages    - 

Boulogne  and  Amiens. 
1st  class  .... 
2d  class  .... 
3d  class  .... 

Totals  and  averages    • 

Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre. 
1st  class  .... 
2d  class  .... 
3d  class  .... 

Totals  and  averages   - 

Rouen  and  Dieppe. 

1  ft  class  .... 
2d  class  .... 
3d  class  .... 

Totals  and  averages    - 

Number 
booked. 

ToUlAv*. 

ATmtff* 
lUoeipCk 

Rcoripts 
per  Pm. 

Avcran* 

Dtrtancc 

tnvrilcd 

per  p«*. 

■cngcr 

AvrraKe 
Rccvipu 
per  Pa*. 

514 
1,705 
4,375 

29,.V»5 

66.836 

114,187 

£ 
188 
318 
350 

«.      4. 

3     IM 
I      7} 

Mih*. 
57-5 
39-2 
261 

4. 

1-52 
1-17 
0-74 

C.594 

2I0,.578 

856 

2      7i 

31-9 

0-98 

7« 
184 
227 

4,149 
7,089 
5,084 

30 

38 
21 

7     H 
«      2 
1      94 

53*2 
38-5 
22-4 

1-74 
1-30 
0S6 

489 

16.322 

89 

3      4 

32-6 

1-23 

325 
1,030 
1,959 

14.625 
32,445 
56.419 

102 
170 
220 

6      3 
3      34 
2      3 

450 
31  5 

28-8 

1-67 
1-25 
0-94 

3,314 

103.489 

492 

2    114       31*2 

1  08 

18-4 

890 

1126 

220-0 

520 
2,194 
2,909 

3*43 

11-06 
8-25 

3      74 
2      5 
1      5 

28*25 
24-65 
1961 

154 
1-20 
0-89 

112 

4.923 

22-73 

2      0{ 

22^09 

k 
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It  will  be  desirable  to  show,  as  we  have  done  with  respect 
to  the  railway  traffic  elsewhere,  the  proportion  in  wliich  (he 
ditTurent  classes  of  passengers  have  contributed  to  the  buji- 
ness  of  the  milways. 

This  is  done  in  the  following  table  for  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines,  and  the  overage  result  of  the  whole  is  given :  — 
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Table  ihovinfi  Ibe  Propotu'on 
French   Railw.yi  by  ihu  « 
Proportion  in  winch  they  oon 

of  Du«n«j  suppll«l  to  lb.  piiDcip*] ' 
erd  CIbmb!.  of   P««Dger».  uid  the 
ri!)uied  to  Ihe  RMcipU. 

MonbnlFruuB. 

Toul 

i£-     ':     :     : 

Toul 

PaU.Ko'ato.  Batumi,. 

luclau  -          .          .          . 
Uelui   -          .          .          . 
Mdw  .          .          .          . 

Toul 

"""■SliS.'^,'*-  .      .      . 

Udui   -          '.          '.          I 

Toul 

•FuliudSt.OnBtlii. 

Iiiclui  .          -          .          . 

idciui  .        -        -        - 

IdcUu   .          -          .          . 

•Firti  ud  TrhUIh  Crlghl  bmk). 
Uclui   .          .          .          . 
Toul 

Or>^.. 

Melui  .          .          .          . 

UcllH     '.','.'. 

iiuwniMuaAiirDoa. 

ToUl 

■"^'sto 

^Mir 

iSTiC^ 

»'i 

ll-i 

«l-0 
«0-7 

iw-o 

lOO-D 

11 

n-r 

•a 

IMfl 

100-0 

ioo« 

a 

M-l 

Kl-T 
MI 

1II»0 

loo-o 

I0O4 

ff! 

It! 

Si 

IWO 

WO 

1004 

w» 

0-« 

«-0 

lOM 

IWD 

io»a 

iS 

lOO-D 

lOOit 

IBO-O 

as-i 

»t 

s! 

100-0 

lOB-O 

ICD-O 

il 

»! 

n-i 

>«.o 

.0^0 
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Bj  comparing  tie  mileage  and  receipts  of  the  pnasengen 
with  the  mileage  of  the  engines  or  trains,  the  averag* 
number  of  passengers  carrieil  by  each  train,  and  the  avcnn 
receipts  per  train  per  mile,  may  be  ascertained.  This  ii 
exhibited  in  the  following  table:  — 


T*B 

r.I    .\SAL1-Sli   l.f  ll.o 

.i.ljiv     MoTt 

ni'iii  und  d 
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'^^rrwr,. 

A          ^ 

A»v.     1     *"•* 

?J:^ 
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n.         -          -          - 
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on 

J   |i 

1:;;: 

^.1  Vj-rHLl^ln  (Right) 

-  '      l.ws 

Imo 

il ! 

I  "? 

^'■'""  "*'■"""■    ■ 

-  '    in.tu 

W,,7'« 

-V 

7   n 

■|>  ascertain  the  proportion  in  ivliich  each  class  of  objects 
raus]iiirt  contributed  to  the  gross  revenue  of  the  milnajs, 
i>nly  necessary  to  compare  the  receipts  proceeding  from 
1  class  with  the  gross  reccipls. 

hi'  ii'sulls  of  6uc!i  a  comparison  for  some  of  the  principal 
ivays  are  given  in  the  following  table:  — 
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i  Tabls  showing  the  Share  of  eyery  100/.  of  gross  Revenue  contributed 
by  eftch  Class  of  Traffic  on  the  under-mentioned  French  Railways. 

1 

Passengers  -       -       - 
:  Baggage      -       -       - 

j  Parcf  It        -       -       - 

1  Horses         -        -        - 

Carriages    -       -       - 

'Mail*  -       -        -       - 
1  Goods          .        -        - 
,  Cattle 
Sundries      ... 

!                  Total   - 

North  erFranc*; 

OclMIM. 

nMS  UM  R4NMB* 

Roocnwd 
Havn. 

49-40 
1-47 

50-87 

48-20 

5-55 
5375 

3-47 

045 

102 

3-39 
30-64 

7-28 

46*25 

4670 
251 

■  49*21 

37-60 

1-92 
89-52 

8*95 

0-02 

0*03 

267 
48-00 

001 

0-80 
60-48 

8-86 
0-27 
0-67 
2-22 
34-25 
1-52 
1-34 

49- 13 

10-72 
024 
0-44 
3*65 
31-40 
0*05 
4-29 
50-79 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

BjT  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  tons  of  goods  carried, 
and  the  gross  receipts  produced  bj  them,  with  the  number  of 
tons  booked,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  goods  traffic. 

These  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Movement  of  the  Goods  Traffic,  and  the 
Receipts  proceeding  from  it,  on  some  of  the  principal  French 
Railways. 


Goods  Traffic. 


Northern     -  -  - 

Paris  and  Orleans  - 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre    - 
Lyons  and  Sl  Etienne 


Average 
Number 
of  Tons 
booked. 

Average 
Mileage. 

Average 
Dutince 
carrliHl 
per  loo.  , 

1015 
713 

1367 
190 

84,821 
41,653 
80.534 
49,300 

83*5 
58-5 
59-0 
26-0 

Average 
Receipts 
per  Ton. 


».    d. 

8     O 
11      O 
5     9^ 
3  10 


The  proportion  in  which  the  revenue  of  the  principal  lines 
has  proceeded  from  passengers  and  merchandise  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table,  the  revenue  from  passengers  including 
all  the  traffic  carried  by  the  passenger  trains :  — 
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TA.U1J.  A»*>...is  of  the  T«Ul  .vetige  daily  Iteceipi.,  E.p«« 
aad  Profiu  on  the  principal  French  Railwa)'*  during  (Ik  Y) 
1848.  ahowing  the  PruportioD  due  to  I'awengera  and  CochIk, 


By  comporing  the  receipts,  expenaeii,  and  profits  with 

luovemetit  of  the  Irains,  tiie  length  of  tin;  lines  work 
nnd  the  expense  of  thi-ir  conslruelion,  we  obtain  the  prop 
tion  of  these  aBsignable  to  tncli  mile  run  by  tlie  trains,  ea 
mile  of  the  railway  open,  and  each  100/.  of  the  capital  i 
pended.     This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


■  TAflULAR  AK»Lr.ts  of  the  PfuporlLon  oflh*  Riwript^  Eipcnse.,  ,1, 
l'rofil5  ou  the  French  Railway*,  chargeable  per  Mile  fun  by  Train 
per  Itlile  of  Lines  vorked,  and  per  Cent,  of  Capital  etpendcd. 

B^l.., 

f«m,»-t™. 

r.M 

1.-11*..,.      "*•:. 

"^-"' 

,^ 

1^ 

PT..,. 

=^ 

ji-H-* 

PjitlijiiidSt.CcrinalD 

■tfii  ■11110™!.'"  '. 
lilMiuanlTaun    . 

.A.Hiion  <,nA  Mif.tllr. 
Ljnnmml  St.  Ellmno 

I'ai 

. 

3B1 
1^1 

I-M 

lU 

Tin 

3JW 

i-mI  IM 
(1-M      •■>» 

i-OT;  rta 

1-39 

6IW 
•■03 
t-tt 

j-il 
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The  average  speed  of  the  pasBeager  trains  on  the  principal 
French  lines  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 


TAii'Liit    AKALTm  of  the   Mo'cmcnt  of  the  PusKIlger  TnSlc  on 
the  Frcncli  Lin»  of  IUi1ir»v.  thowiog  the  a.<ieiagt  Spifd.  SioppiEci, 

ftc  of  rwh  CIm»  of  Trmini N.B.    An  »er>gc   Lob  of   F»e 

hlmutet  is  allaiTKl  Ibr  euh  Stnp|ugr,  eiccpl  in  poniculBr  t^kun 
whete  »  grMMi  Del.y  i»  flied  by  Ihc  ProgniinmB.      Tlii.  ii  io- 
tended  to  include  Ihc  Time  loll  io  coming  Io  Reit,  and  getting  up 
SpMd. 
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^ 
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^ 
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The   Germanic  Stales   are  tbe   ddIj  extensive  thoitrc  Ki 

railway  enti;rprisc  which  now  remains  to  be  notJce<I.  and 
under  this  term  I  would  be  understood  to  ia(!lude  >tl!  ibat 
portion  of  Ontral  Europe  vhich  is  situate  ea«t  auA  nonli 
of  the  Rhine. 

Tlie  ay&tera  of  rnilwaya  executed  and  in  progreea  upon  ths 
part  of  tho  Continent  is  very  unequally  distributed,  in  ueor- 
dancc  with  the  unequal  distribution  of  population,  commercr. 
and  industry.  A  tract,  eiist  of  llic  fronlii^r  of  tilt-  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  having  a  length  of  ahout  four  hundred 
miles  measured  east  and  west,  and  a  breadth  of  nboiil  Iwc 
hundred  miles  mca.sured  north  and  soulli,  id  covered  with  a 
close  network  of  railways,  most  of  which  are  completed  and 
in  operation,  and  the  remainder  in  active  progress. 

This  system  includes  Prussia  Proper  and  ita  provinces,  the 
kingdoms  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  and  their  dependencies, 
and  Brunswick  and  the  other  northern  duchies.  These 
form  an  eslensive  basin  of  population,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, subordinate  and  tributary  to  nhjch  all  the  other 
systems  of  railways  in  tlie  Germanic  Stales  may  be  con- 
sidereil.  These  latter  systems  consist  of  four  distinct  trunk 
linos,  running  north  and  south  in  parallel  directions. 

Tlic  first  follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  commencing  at 
Cologne,  and  terminating  for  the  present  at  Bale.  This 
sjs^tcm  is  completed  and  in  full  operation  from  Mayence  and 
Frankfort  to  Bille,  and  from  Cologne  to  Bono,  the  link 
between  Bonn  and  Mayence  being  still  incomplete. 
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Short  branches  are  thrown  off  from  this  trunk  line  at 
various  points,  to  reach  principal  centres  of  population  which 
do  not  lie  in  its  direct  course,  such  as  Baden,  Manheim,  and 
Spires. 

The  second  of  these  tributary  lines  which  run  north  and 
south,  is  the  Wiirtemburg  Railway,  which  has  for  its  point  of 
departure  Stuttgard,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  From  this 
the  line  proceeds  northwards  to  Heilbronn,  to  which  point  it 
is  complete  and  in  operation.  From  Heilbronn,  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  it  to  Frankfort ;  and  a  branch  is  also  projected  to 
connect  Stuttgard  with  Carlsruhe. 

From  Stuttgard,  the  line  is  carried  southwards  by  Ulm  to 
Frederickshafen,  on  Lake  Constance.  This  part  is  also  nearly 
completed.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  line  southwards 
from  a  point  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  crossing  the 
Alps,  by  the  pass  of  the  Splugen,  and  descending  by  the 
western  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  into  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont, terminating  on  the  field  of  Marengo,  under  the  walls  of 
Alexandria.  Here  this  line  would  join  the  Piedmont  system 
of  railways,  and  thus  communicate  at  once  with  Turin  and 
Genoa. 

A  continuous  line  of  railway  communication  would  thus 
be  made  from  Grenoa  to  Cologne,  and  thence  to  the  principal 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Sound,  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
Channel,  by  means  of  the  extensive  network  of  railways 
already  described  as  overspreading  the  northern  section  of 
the  Germanic  States,  and  by  the  Belgian  lines. 

The  third  great  tributary  to  which  we  have  referred  is  that 
which  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  having  Munich  as 
its  point  of  departure.  From  Munich  it  proceeds  northwards, 
by  Augsburg,  Donauworth,  Niiremberg,  Bamberg,  and  Lich- 
tenfels,  to  Hof,  where  it  unites  with  the  Saxon  railways,  and 
ultimately  reaches  Leipsic;  being  thus  connected  with  the 
great  northern  system  already  mentioned.  This  northern  trunk 
of  the  Bavarian  system  throws  off  several  branches  east  and 
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west,  From  Augsburg  a  branch  is  in  progress,  intendied  to  be 
carried  to  Lindau,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Constance.  ITiii  is 
completed  and  opened  as  far  as  Kaufbeuren,  the  remainder 
being  in  progress.  Another  branch  proceeds  westwards  (naa 
Augsburg,  and  unites  with  the  Wiirtemburg  Railway  at  Ulm. 
From  Nuremberg  a  branch  is  projected  (but  not  yel  com- 
menced), to  be  carried  eastwards,  and  to  terminate  on  the  Ict^ 
bank  of  the  Danube  at  Ratisbon.  From  Bamberg  a  branch 
is  in  progress  westwards,  to  be  curried  through  Wiiraburg  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  there  to  unite  with  the  ftreat 
Rhenish  trunk.  From  Lichtcnfels  a  link  is  projected,  bat 
not  yet  commenced,  to  pass  through  Cobourg  and  Meinii^^D 
to  Cassel.  Finally,  it  is  intended  to  carry  a  branch  eastwarili 
from  Hof  to  FiUen  in  Bohemia,  and  from  thence,  by  l«o 
brancheii,  to  Prague  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Budneis,  the  let- 
minus  of  an  Austrian  mineral  line,  on  the  other. 

The  Bavarian  trunk  line  for  the  present  terminates  at 
Munich,  but  it  is  designed  to  carry  it  southwards  and  east- 
wards. The  southern  trunk  will  traverse  the  Tyrol,  passing 
tiirough  Innspruck  and  Bautzen,  following  the  pass  of  the 
Alps  to  Trent,  and  terminating  finally  ;il  WTona,  where  it  will 
unite  with  the  railway  connecting  Venice  and  Milan. 

When  this  project  shall  be  realised,  a  continuous  railway 
communication  will  be  in  operation  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Sound,  the  German  Ocean,  and 
the  Channel,  the  course  being  through  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
and  either  through  the  Rhenish  states,  or  through  Prussia, 
according  as  it  is  desired  to  reach  the  German  Ocean  or  the 
Baltic. 

The  eastern  trunk  will  be  carried  from  Munich  to  Saals- 
burg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  where  it  will  fork;  one 
branch  being  carried  to  the  Linz  and  Gmiinden  line  at 
Lamhach,  and  the  other  to  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  line  at 
Ilruck.  When  lliis  project  is  realised,  an  unbroken  railway 
communication  will  be  formed  from  Vienna  westward   to 
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Munich,  and  from  thence,  by  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Stuttgard, 
to  the  Rhine  at  Frankfort. 

The  fourth  tributary  of  the  northern  basin  is  that  which 
traverses  Austria  north  and  south,  having  Vienna  for  its 
point  of  departure,  and  throwing  off  numerous  and  important 
branches.  This  line  proceeds  south  from  Vienna  by  Glognitz 
Gratz,  Cilli,  to  Lajbach,  and  terminates  at  Trieste.  The 
line  is  already  open  and  in  operation  to  Laybach,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  distance  presenting  some  enginering 
difficulties  near  Glognitz.  The  section  between  Laybach  and 
Trieste  crosses  the  Julian  Alps,  and  will  be  attended  with 
some  enginering  operations  of  an  expensive  kind. 

Of  the  branches  from  this  southern  trunk  of  the  Austrian 
line,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  connecting  Briick  with  Saalsburg  and  Munich. 
Another  proceeds  eastwards  from  Neustadt,  and  is  completed 
as  far  as  Oderberg.  It  is  intended  to  be  continued  to  Pesth; 
and  the  last  section  of  it,  connecting  Stahlweissenberg  with 
Pesth,  is  in  operation.  From  Vienna,  several  short  lines  to 
neighbouring  places  of  resort,  such  as  Laxenberg,  Bruck,  and 
Stockerau,  are  completed  and  in  operation. 

The  trunk  line  is  carried  northwards  from  Vienna,  by 
Gandsemdorf,  Lundenburg,  and  Prerau,  to  Oderburg,  on  the 
confines  of  Upper  Silesia,  where  it  unites  with  the  extensive 
system  of  northern  lines  already  adverted  to.  This  northern 
trunk  throws  off  several  extensive  and  important  branches. 
The  first  proceeds  eastwards  from  Gandsemdorf  to  Presburg 
and  Pesth,  throwing  off  a  sub-branch  to  Tjrrnau.  It  is  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  as  far  as  Presburg,  as  is  also  the  last 
section  between  Waitzen  and  Pesth,  and  the  sub-branch  to 
Tyrnau,  the  intermediate  sections  being  in  progress. 

From  Pesth  the  line  is  continued  eastwards  into  Hungary 
as  far  as  Debreczen,  about  half  its  length,  terminating  at 
Sczolnok,  being  completed  and  in  operation. 

Another  branch  of  the  northern  trunk  is  carried  westwards 
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mJ^mietkKt^fmmm^tiMidJLmner^aatSrana,  and 
1  bsa  th«BB    to  Hiqfcw  Trihag     ia   SJorara. 

at  Bttm-Tribam.     Fnm  Boha- 

■  fartker  eanwaiila  bjr  lgj>ffiti  to 


tkrom  off  &dm  I^^^  to  I«ih  umI  Io  Saata. 

Tbe  bnneli  Kbm  froa  Uie  AuMran  aanhem  imtik,  ei- 
teacthig  aonH  die  catire  territory  of  Bobemu,  mre  no* 
|Aete  and  in  fbH  ifeiwtinn,  wiifa  the  exception  of  a  sbotl 
•octioD  near  DreadeB,  iKtweeo  Pima  kbA  Aitsag. 

This  Aasuima  ^Meaa  of  nihraja  ihua  curied  Dorth  aad 
noUi.  and  which  is  ■»«  wmffleted,  tieepi  the  abnt  aeobn 
betvecD  Labtcfa  sod  Trieste,  fimns  an  idnMwt  nobnAen  fiiH 
of  railway  conununication  beiwe-n  Trie_-ie  and  tbt-  rariuaa 
ports  of  the  Baidc,  the  &ouDd,  and  tii«  German  Oct^aa, 
mad  presents  rarious  routes  accordlog  to  the  destination  aimed 
at  If  the  ports  of  the  German  OcPitn  be  desired  to  be 
reached,  tbe  branch  diverging  eastwards-  ;.l  I-uadi-iilbiinr  m'll 
l«j  adopted,  by  which  the  IraveUer  wih  jui- ■  ;'  "''il;',  1 ' .  !._iu:i, 
■Saxony,  and  Western  Prussia,  touching  at  I'rague,  Dresden, 
Luipsic,  Magdeburg,  and  arriving  ultimately  at  Hamburg. 
If  it  be  desircMl  to  reach  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  or  the  Sound, 
he  will  pursue  the  Austrian  trunk  line  to  Oderbtii^,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  where  he  will  enter  on  the  Prussian- 
Silesian  system,  and  will  pass  by  Breslau,  Frankfort-oa-the 
Oder,  and  Berlin  to  Stettin. 

Berlin  is  the  eommon  centre  and  point  of  departure  of  (he 
extensive  system  of  northern  railways.  From  this  capital, 
.-even  trunk  lilies  will  ultimately  diverge,  five  of  which  a« 
eiiiiipleted  and  in  operation.  The  first  of  these  connects 
ISiTlin  with  Hamburg,  passing  through  Wittenberg,  and 
fullowi[ig  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
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The  second  connects  Berlin  with  Hanover  and  Dusseldorf, 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  passing  through  Magdeburg, 

Brunswick,  Minden,  and  Hamm,  and  throwing  off'various 

branches  in  its  course. 

The  third  proceeds  from  Berlin,  hj  Potsdam,  to  Eothen, 
Halle,  Weimar,  Grotha,  and  CasseL  From  Halle,  a  link 
connects  it  with  Leipsic,  and  this  is  continued  from  Leipsic 
to  Dresden.  A  shorter  course,  however,  has  been  opened 
between  Berlin  and  Dresden,  bj  a  link  formed  with  the  Berlin 
and  Kothen  line  just  mentioned,  proceeding  from  Jiiterbogt 
to  Riesa,  passing  through  Herzburg. 

The  fourth  line  diverging  from  Berlin,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg 
line,  passes  through  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  is  carried 
through  Upper  Silesia,  bj  Bunslau,  Breslau,  and  Oppeln,  to 
Kosel,  where  it  forks,  one  branch  going  to  Cracow,  and  the 
other  uniting  with  the  Austrian  northern  trunk  at  Oderburg, 
on  the  frontier.  This  Silesian  trunk  line  hj  Berlin  and 
Cracow  throws  off  various  branches  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, connecting  it  with  the  principal  centres  of  popu- 
lation and  industry  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  A  most 
important  branch,  proceeding  northwards  from  this  line,  is 
intended  to  be  carried  from  Breslau  by  Posen  to  Dantzic 
and  Konigsberg;  and  another  is  projected  from  Frankfort 
to  Posen,  uniting  with  this  latter. 

The  fifth  line  diverging  from  Berlin  proceeds  northwards 
to  Stettin,  from  whence  it  is  carried  at  right  angles  by  Star^ 
gard  to  Posen. 

The  two  remaining  lines  diverging  from  Berlin  have 
not  yet  been  commenced.  One  will  proceed  northwards  to 
Strelitz,  and  the  other  eastwards  to  Bromberg,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Posen,  uniting  at  this  point  with  the  Breslau  and 
Dantzic  line  already  mentioned. 

A  great  number  of  lines  are  projected,  but  not  yet  com- 
menced, in  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Weser  and  the 
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German  Ocean,  which  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tlie  table 
of  railways  completed  and  projected,  which  we  shall  pre* 
aentlj  give. 

Dresden  and  Hanover  form  two  secondary  centres  of 
divergence  of  this  northern  Germanic  system.  From  Dresden 
three  trunks  diverge;  one,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, follows  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  to  Prague ;  another 
proceeds  eastward,  by  Bautzen  to  Kohlfurt,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Silesian  trunk  line  connecting  Berlin  with  Breslau, 
throwing  off  a  branch  to  Zittau;  the  third  trunk,  which 
diverges  from  Dresden,  proceeds  westwards  to  Leipsic,  first 
following  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  it  crosses  at 
Riesa.  A  branch  proceeds  from  Riesa  to  Chemnitz,  now 
in  operation,  which  is  to  be  continued  to  Zuickau,  and  to 
join  the  Saxon-Bavarian  trunk  line  at  Werdau. 

From  Hanover  three  trunk  lines  issue,  all  of  which  are  in 
operation :  one  directed  to  Bremen,  following  the  right  bank 
of  the  Weser ;  another  by  Celle  and  Luneburg  to  Ilarburg, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  Hamburg. 

The  third  trunk  proceeding  from  Hanover,  being  the 
continuation  of  the  great  line  from  Berlin  westwards,  strikes 
the  Elbe  at  Minden,  and  is  continued  by  Hamm  and  Duisburg 
to  Cologne.  This  line  throws  off  several  branches.  One 
which  proceeds  from  Minden,  and  which  is  in  progress,  will 
pass  through  Osnabruck  and  Lingen  to  Emden.  Another 
proceeds  from  Hamm  eastwards  by  Padderbome  to  Cassel, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  line  which  traverses  the 
duchies  of  Anhalt,'  and  is  continued  to  Halle,  Leipsic,  and 
Dresden.  Another  branch  of  this  trunk  line  connects  Hamm 
with  Munster.  At  Dortmund  the  line  forks;  one  branch 
proceeding  to  Dusseldorf  by  Elberfeld,  and  the  other  to 
Dusseldorf  by  Duisburg.  At  Cologne  this  unites  with  the 
Belgian  railways,  which  open  a  communication  to  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands  and  to  the  French  system  of  railways. 

The  progress  of  the  construction  of  the  Germanic  railways 
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for  the  last  five  years,  including  those  which  are  merely 
projected,  as  well  as  thos^  which  are  in  progress  or  contem- 
plated, is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: — 


Tablx  showing  the  Progress  of  the  Railways  in  the  Germanic  States 
during  the  Fiye  Years  ending  December  SI.  1849. 

Railways. 

Completed  and  in  operation             ... 
In  process  of  conitruction    -          -          -          - 

Total  completed  and  in  process  of  construction 

Decided  to  be  constructed  and  sanctioned  by  the 
state 

Total  constructed,  in  progreu.  and  decided  on 

Projected  or  contemplated,  but  not  finally  decided 
on  or  sanctioned  bjf  the  state       •          -          - 

Total  constructed,  in  progress,  sanctioned,  and 
contemplated  ..... 

1845. 

1847. 

1849. 

JTilM. 
1.S68 
i,917 

MUn. 
2.828 
S.138 

jrilw. 

4.542 

800 

4.50A 

4.966 
1.299 

5.842 
>  3.114 

- 

6.265 
1321 

8.186 

8.456 

1 

In  order  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  railways  constructed  and  in  progress  in  the  Grermanic 
States,  I  have  collected  in  the  following  table  the  railways 
classed  as  they  are  in  operation,  in  progress,  or  merely  pro« 
jected,  according  to  the  most  recent  documents.  The  lengths 
assigned  to  the  lines  open  and  in  progress  are  generally  exact, 
being  taken  from  official  reports.  The  lengths  of  the  lines 
projected  are  in  some  cases  taken  only  from  measurement 
on  the  maps  and  charts. 


Tablx  showing  the  Railways  of  the  Germanic  States,  distinguishing 
those  which  were  in  operation,  those  which  were  in  progress,  and 
those  which  were  projected  but  not  commenced  in  1849. 


Altona-Kiel   .  .  •  • 

Brancha  to  Gluckstadt  and  Reodsborg 
Amsterdam.  Rotterdam. Ambeim    - 
Annaburg-Bochnia  .  .  * 

Arnheim.PuisbQrg  »  «  »  ■ 


LtocthoT 


Mih9, 
65-5 
81-10 

100-0 


1000 


70-0 


z  € 
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Brmnchet:  Oichertleben-Halberttadt 
Wolfenblttle-  Hariburg 
Magdebarg-Lptptic  .  -  - 

Manheim-Splreft        ... 
Manhetm-Mets  ... 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin.Hagenau   • 
Mlddleburg-Du»teldorf 
Minden-Emden  .  .  - 

Muntch-I««robach      ... 
Munich- Verona         _  -  . 

Nieuttadt-Oderburg 
Nuremberg- FUrth  ... 
Odenburg-Raab  ... 
0«w  lectin- Warsaw  ... 
Petth-DIebriien  ... 
Petth- Stalwelsftenberg 
Prague- Lana  .... 
Prague- Saati 


Presburg-Tymau      -           .  -  -  . 

Prerau-Annaburg     .           .  .  .  - 

RieM-Mei»«ea  .  .  -  .  . 
RieM-Gnben  -..--- 

Rotterdam- Utrecht  -           .  .  .  . 

Schwerin-Rottok       -           -  .  .  . 

Vienna-Briinn-Bohm           .  .  .  . 

Vienna-Stockerau     -           -  .  .  . 

Vienna- Bruck           -           .  -  .  . 

Vienna- Trle»te          -           -  .  .  - 

Branch :  Modling-I^xenburg  .  .  . 
Wtirtemburg  Railway  (Heiibronn-Stuttgard-Fre< 

derickahafen)          -           .  .  .  . 


Total 


L«a(th  of  Lte«. 


Complctad. 


Milt*. 
18-6 
«7-6 
7»-6 
10-0 

18-4 


3-5 


1610 
40-0 
40^0 
410 
350 
iO-0 
84-2 
160 


147-4 
13-8 
255 

2590 
6-75 

107-3 


4542-30 


In 


tttU$. 


fiO-O 


50-0 
GO-0 


92-0 
50-0 


800*0 


Projactad. 


jrflM. 


170-0 
120-0 
SOO-0 
260-0 


450 


80-0 
30-0     ' 
42-0     ' 


31140 


J 


The  proportion  in  which  this  extent  of  railway  communi- 
cation in  operation,  in  progress,  and  projected  to  Jan.  1. 
1847,  was  shared  among  the  several  States  of  Germany 
(excluding  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands),  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  :  — 


Table  showing  the  Proportions  in  which  the  German  Railways  on 
January  I.  1847,  were  distributed  among  the  several  States. 

Austria     ... 
Pnittia     ... 
Ducbiet  of  Anhalt    • 

Open. 

In  piu|iicw. 

AitptmA. 

ContamplMcd.    1 

1     MilM 

MilM.    cJS!«t 
total 

Uimth. 

Mite. 

MU« 

V 
CcM-oT 

Lmgth. 

Ulim. 

MUm 

Cm.  of 

total 

MOM. 

UUm 

CtBCaT 

total 
LcBirthw 

725  60    iV62 
1,141-60.    40-M 
1     52-20|      186 

23139'    10-79 
57250*    26-65 

160-0 
628  34 

12  41 
47-91 

296  00 
778-23 

15-39] 
40-56' 

-      1 
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Kingdom  of  Saxony - 

Saxon  Duchiet 

BaTaria     ... 

WUrtemburg    - 

Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden    .       .       - 

Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse    •       .       . 

Naasau      .       .       . 

Free  city  of  Francfort 

Electorate  of  Hesse  • 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 

Kingdom  of  Hanover 

Schamberglippe 

Free  cities  of  Ham- 
burg, Lubeck,  and 
Bremen 

Duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg     .       .       . 

Duchy  of  Holstein 
and  LaTensburg    - 


Open. 

Inpt^cnm. 

Mil« 

Mitas 

MUM. 

per 

total 
Lcnffth. 

Miles. 

Crnt-d 
total 
Ungth. 

178-16 
13-92 

151-17 
24-33 

6-32 
0-49 
5-33 
0*86 

14970 

44-10 

448-00 

14970 

698 

205 

20-70 

6-98 

16114 

5*66 

35^ 

1-67 

34-90 

23-70 

5-80 

75-80 
59-50 

1*23 
0-84 
0-20 

2-58 
2*10 

4410 

3-48 

10-44 

179*0 

15570 
15  59 

2-06 
017 
0-49 
8-46 

7-29 
073 

9-28 

0-34 

2-32 

0-12 

46-40 

1-64 

9510 

4-44 

124-50 

4-40 

9-28 

0-43 

2,828-0 

100-0 

2.1380 

lOO-O 

1,299  0      100^  ,1,931 -O  ;  lOD-0 


The  German  railways  have  been  constnicted  in  aome 
cases  bj  companies,  and  in  others  by  the  government.  Tkooe 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  the  kingdoms  of  Wiirtemburg, 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover,  the  empire  of  Austria,  the  duchj  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  principalities  of  Hesse,  have  been,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  constructed  and  are  worked  by  the  States. 
Even  in  the  few  cases  where  the  construction  of  particuUr 
lines  was  confided  to  companies,  the  govemmcDts  have 
generally  redeemed  them. 

In  Prussia,  the  State  has  abstained  from  anj  direct 
interference  with  the  construction  or  working  of  the  rail- 
ways, but  has  extended  encouragement  to  the  private  com- 
panies by  whom  the  extensive  system  of  lines  whidi 
cover  its  territory  has  been  executed.  In  cases  where  the 
traffic  did  not  offer  sufficient  encouragement  to  stimulate 
private  enterprise,  the  government  has  extended  its  aid, 
either  in  the  shape  of  subvention,   or  by  taking   certain 
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shares  in  the  line,  or  in  guaranteeing  a  minimum  rate  of 
interest  on  capital.  The  government,  however,  reserves 
a  power  of  redemption  at  the  end  of  thirtj  years,  on  the 
condition  of  paying  to  the  railway  proprietors  a  capital 
equal  to  twenty-five  times  the  average  amount  of  the  divi- 
dends enjoyed  by  the  shareholders  for  the  preceding  five 
years.  The  state  would,  in  that  case,  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities and  debts  of  the  company,  but  it  would  at  the  same 
time  take  possession  of  their  entire  assets,  as  well  as  the 
reserve  fund.  The  state  engages  meanwhile,  not  to  permit 
parallel  and  competing  lines  to  be  constructed.  The 
government  also  retains  a  power  of  controlling  the  tariff. 

Constructed  with  a  view  to  a  traffic  comparatively  limited, 
and  resembling  closely  in  their  conmiercial  conditions  the 
roads  of  the  United  States,  the  German  railways  have  been 
constructed,  in  general,  on  principles  analogous  to  those  which 
have  been  found  to  answer  so  well  in  America.  The  vast 
expenditure  for  earth-work  and  costly  works  of  art,  such  as 
viaducts,  bridges,  and  tunnels,  by  which  vallies  are  bestridden 
and  mountains  pierced  to  gain  a  straight  and  level  line  in  the 
English  system,  have  not  been  attempted ;  and  the  railways 
have  been  carried  more  nearly  along  the  natural  level  of  the 
country,  the  cost  of  earth-work  having  been  generally  limited 
to  that  of  short  cuttings  and  low  embankments.  Curves  of 
comparatively  short  radius  have  also  been  admitted,  so  that 
the  railways  might  wind  along  those  levels  which  would  offer 
the  most  economical  conditions  of  construction. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  general  characters 
of  the  lines  as  to  gradients  and  curves,  compared  with  those 
which  prevail  in  England : — 
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Table  shoving  the  prevailing  Gradients  and  Curves  on  the  principal 
Railways  of  the  Germanic  States,  as  well  as  the  exceptional  Gra- 
dients of  steeper  Acclivities,  and  the  exceptional  Curvet  of  ahorter 
Radius,  where  they  occur. 


N 


of  Hallway*. 


Baden  RaflwayCManhehxi' 
Francfort)      .       -       . 


NUremberg-FUrth    - 

Munich*  Augsburg    - 
Bavarian  State  lines  - 
Wurtemburg  State  lines  - 
Budwcia-Dns   .       -       - 
Llns-Munden    .       .       . 
Austrian  Northern    - 
VIenna-Glognitt 
MursuchsUg-Trieste 

Vienna.  Prague  -       -       • 
Pragu^Dresden 
Breslau-Oppela 
BreslaU'Fribourg 

Lower  Silesia    .       .       . 
Berlin'Fraokfort-sur-Oder 
Berlin-Stettin    .        .       . 
Berlin.  Potsdam 
Anhalt       .       .       .       . 
Magdeburg.  Leipslc   - 
Magdeburg-HalDerstadt    - 
Dusseidorf-Elbftrfeld 
Cologne- Belgian  frontier  - 


Leipsic- Dresden 
Saxon.  Bavarian 
Saaon.Siiesian  - 

Bninswick.  Hariburg 
Brunnw  Ick- Magdeburg 
Bruns»lck.Hanover  - 
Hamburg- Bergedorf 

Francfort- Wiesbaden 


GndiMits. 


RadU  flfCmrvw. 


PiwaU. 
inf. 


tioiul. 


Omein 
200 

525 

300 
2U0 
100 
46 
22 
300 
2H0 
ISO 

IV) 
100 
300 
200 

300 
114 
230 
300 
300 
300 
300 
130 
200 


200 
200 
110 

170 
400 
360 
500 

270 


Owto 


43 
45 

15 


130 
60(«) 


200 


Prrrail- 


30(4) 


55(«) 
46 


Except 

ttoBaL 


MiU$. 
0-56 


0-37 

0-011 

009 

0-5 

1-0 

0-18 

0-18 
0*18 
1-11 
1  17 

0-7 

0-65 

0-56 

0-9 

0-7 

0-58 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 


0-7 
0  5 
0-4 

0-7 
08 
0-8 


0-5 


196(1) 


1100 
328 

620 
200C«) 


9.M) 
1030(3) 


(1)  Six  cnrveahave 
radii  under  400 
yards. 

Line     absolutely 
•traicbt. 


Mineral  lines  work- 
ed  by  horse  power. 

(*)  At  the  pasaage 

of  the  Semm^iog. 


(S)OntheSchweid. 
nits  branch. 


600       (*)  Self-acting  plane. 
SSOC)    (^)  Indlned  plane. 
(")  At  Aix-UuCha. 
I     pelle  station. 
430(*)  (*)  At  Lelpalc  station. 


760(»<») 


(«)  At 
tion 


Dresden  sta- 


(<•)  At  Lberte 
(OAtUaabors 
tion. 


In  the  first  and  third  columns  of  this  table  are  given  the 
characteristic  or  prevailing  gradients  and  radii ;  and  in  the 
second  and  fourth  columns  are  given  those  which  occur  onlv 
exceptionally,  where  the  character  of  the  ground  rendered 
them  inevitable.  In  some  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
section  of  the  railway  constructed  from  Brunswick  to  Harburg, 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  £lbe,  facing  Hamburg,  the  prevailing 
gradient  is  1  in  166 ;  but  in  one  section  of  this  line  exten- 
ding over  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  being  the  section 
between  Hamburg  and  the  station  of  Weinenburg,  there  is  a 
series  of  gradients  which  varj  from  1  in  100  to  1  in  50. 
No  practical  difficulty,  however,  is  encountered  in  the  regular 
working  of  this  part  of  the  line  by  locomotives  without  assistant 
engines.  Trains  of  an  average  gross  weight  of  sixty  or 
seventy  tons  are  drawn  over  this  section  by  locomotives  whose 
weight  does  not  exceed  eighteen  tons,  having  six  coupled 
wheels  of  4  feet  9  inches  diameter. 

In  some  cases,  where  circumstances  favour  the  expedient, 
self-acting  planes  are  resorted  to.  An  example  of  this  occurs 
on  the  railway  between  Dusseldorf  and  Elberfeld,  where  a 
descent  of  a  mile  and  a  half  towards  Elberfeld  occurs  with  a 
gradient  of  1  in  30.  At  first  this  plane  was  worked  by  a 
stationary  engine  and  endless  rope.  This,  however^  was 
soon  discontinued,  and  the  traffic  of  the  line  has  been  since 
worked  in  the  following  manner.  The  descending  train,  ac- 
companied by  its  engine,  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  endless  rope  and  the  ascending  train,  also  accompanied 
by  its  engine,  at  the  same  time  to  the  lower  part.  Both 
engines  continue  to  work,  the  one  ascending  and  the  other 
descending  ;  and  the  one  train  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  plane, 
when  the  other  train  arrives  at  the  bottom.  Thus  the  two 
engines  are  made  to  co-operate  in  drawing  the  ascending 
train,  while  the  weight  of  the  descending  train  aids  in  the 
operation.  The  regularity  of  this  process  requires  that  the 
trains  moving  in  different  directions  should  be  ready  to 
start  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane  at  the 
same  moment. 

Accidental  delays  in  the  movement  of  the  trains  are 
subject  to  interrupt  this;  and  to  meet  such  exigencies  a 
reserve  engine  is  kept  with  its  steam  up  at  the  top  of  the 
incline.     When  a  train,  being  late,  arrives  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  plane,  and  requires  to  ascend  it  without  the  aid  of  a  de- 
scending  train,  the  reserve  engine,  at  the  top  of  the  plane, 
is  hooked  on  to  the  endless  rope,  and  descending  in  this 
manner,  co-operates  with  the  engine  attached  to  the  train, 
and  draws  it  up  to  the  top.  In  this  waj  the  regalaritj  and 
continuity  of  the  service  is  maintained. 

The  economy  of  construction  of  the  Grerman  railways  is 
further  promoted  by  the  conditions'  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines.  Although  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
has  been  invariably  purchased,  and  earth-works  and  works 
of  art,  in  most  cases,  constructed  of  sufficient  width  to  lay  a 
double  line,  one  line  only  has  been  made,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  great  centres  of  population  and 
industry,  where  a  traffic  sufficient  to  employ  a  double  line 
might  be  counted  on. 

The  gauge  of  the  railways,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  generally  adopted  in  England,  that 
is  to  say,  4  ft.  8^  in.  between  the  inner  edges  of  the  rails. 
The  form  and  weight  of  the  rails  varies  according  to  the 
traffic,  and  to  the  varying  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
engineers.  Rails,  consisting  of  simple  iron  bars  nailed  down 
on  longitudinal  planks  of  wood,  such  as  have  been  extensively 
adopted  in  America,  have  been  used  in  some  cases,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  section  of  the  Vienna  and  Glog- 
nitz  Railway,  the  section  first  constructed  of  the  Leipsic  and 
Dresden  line,  and  a  mineral  line  in  Austria,  worked  bj  horse 
power,  between  Budweis,  Linz,  and  Gmunden.  On  the 
Leipsic  and  Dresden  line,  these  have  been  removed  and  re* 
placed  by  heavier  rails,  and  it  is  probable  a  like  change  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  rails  on  the  Vienna  and  Glogniti 
line ;  so  that  the  only  German  railway  on  which  this  system 
of  iron  bars  is  used  as  rails  is  at  present  the  mineral  Use 
above  mentioned. 

A  rail  of  the  form  used  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
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representing  an  inyerted  U,  supported  on  continuous  bearings, 
and  connected  by  transverse  sleepers  at  regular  intervals,  has 
been  adopted  on  four  lines  of  railway  in  Grermany,  viz.,  the 
Baden,  the  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  the  Magdeburg  and  Leipsic, 
and  the  Upper  Silesian  lines.  On  the  two  last,  however, 
they  have  lately  been  removed,  and  now  are  continued  only 
on  the  two  former  railways. 

The  single  and  double  T  rails  have  obtained  more  favour, 
and  are  adopted,  in  one  form  or  other,  on  several  of  the  Ger- 
man lines ;  but  the  form  of  rail  which  is  most 
prevalent  is  that  which  passes  in  Germany 
under  the  name  of  the  American  rail,  the 
transverse  section  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  cut. 

In  the  following  table  is  exhibited  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  principal  German  lines.  The  letters  in  the 
first  column  indicate  the  form  of  the  rail.  That  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rail  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  ex- 
pressed by  W,  the  single  T  rail  is  expressed  by  T,  and  the 
double  T  rail  by  T  T. 

The  form  represented  in  the  preceding  section  is  expressed 
by  A,  and  the  flat  iron  bar  by  B.  In  the  second  column  is 
represented  the  inclination  of  the  table  of  the  rail  inwards  ; 
and  in  the  third  and  fourth  its  length  and  weight.  The 
weight  of  the  chairs  is  exhibited  in  the  next  two  columns ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  column  the  nature  of  the  supports  of 
the  rails  is  denoted.  In  the  first  of  these  columns,  the  letter 
L  indicates  longitudinal  and  continuous  bearings,  S  trans- 
verse sleepers  at  regulated  distances,  D  stone  blocks,  and  T  L 
implies  longitudinal  continuous  bearings  with  transverse  ties 
at  regulated  distances.  In  the  last  column  of  the  table  is 
given,  where  it  could  be  obtained,  the  play  allowed  between 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  rails, 
which  varies  according  to  the  curves  admitted  on  the  lines:  — 
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"Die  cost  of  construction  of  the  system  of  German  railwajs 
is  u  might  be  expected  from  these  and  other  local  circam> 
stances,  incomparably  less  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  aixi 
will  not  exceed  in  a  conuderahle  proportion  that  of  the  rail> 
ways  of  the  United  States.  I  have  given  in  the  following 
table  the  estimated  expense  of  the  constmction  of  the  rail- 
ways, obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  up  to  the  year 
1847;  — 
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Tablx  showing  the  estimated  Cost  of  Construction  of  the  Railways 
of  the  Germanic  States  completed,  in  Progress,  and  projected. 

Railways. 

Liaaa  ronacractad  by 
IbcHtat*. 

Unci  eoiMtractad  by 
Companias. 

Totals  and  AvtncH.    1 

Total  Cost. 

Cortpcr 
MikT 

Total  C«at. 

Cortptr 
MUa. 

Total  Coat. 

%r 

Completed  - 
In  progress  - 
Adopted  but  not 

commenced 
Contemplated  but 

not  adopted      - 

£ 
10.060358 
16,992,867 

7,844344 

5.828.571 

40,747,140 

12.554 
14.624 

12,038 

11.631 

20.507.539 
11335,531 

6,074301 

13,758,676 

£ 
10.122 
11,618 

9387 

93W 

30,588397 
28328398 

13,919,145 

19387.245 

I0.H13 
18.208 

10,715 

10,186 

13.069 

51.676,047 

10,197 

92.423,187       11.289   1 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  the  capital 
absorbed  by  the  railways  which  had  been  completed  up  to 
the  date  of  the  reports  we  have  quoted,  which  are  the  most 
recent  we  have  obtained  of  an  authentic  and  exact  character, 
was  at  the  average  rate  of  something  less  than  1 1,000/.  per 
mile ;  but  it  is  probable  that  these  lines  had  not  jet  absorbed 
their  full  amount  of  capital.  It  appears  further,  that  the 
estimated  expenses  of  the  lines  in  progress  were  greater  than 
those  which  had  been  executed,  being  at  the  average  rate  of 
upwards  of  13,000/.  per  mile.  We  shall  probably  not  depart 
widely  from  the  truth,  if  we  estimate  the  entire  extent  of 
railways  in  the  Grerman  States,  constructed  and  to  be  con- 
structed, at  the  rate  of  13,000/.  per  mile,  including  in  that 
amount  the  cost  of  stock  as  well  as  the  cost  of  construction. 
This  rate  of  expense  is  scarcely  one  third  of  the  cost  per  mile 
of  the  English  railways. 

The  expenditure  of  thirty  millions,  which  had  been  made 
previously  to  1847,  had  been  spread  over  nine  years,  being  at 
the  average  rate  of  three  millions  and  one  third  per  annum, 
2828  miles  of  railway  having  been  then  completed.  In  the 
three  years  ending  3l8t  December  last,  1720  miles  of  addi- 
tional lines  had  been  opened,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  570 
miles  per  annum,  which,  being  estimated  at  12,000/.  per  mile. 
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would  give  an  annual  expenditure  by  the  Crerman  Stat 
6,800,000/L  per  annum,  being  just  double  the  average  m 
expenditure  of  the  preceding  nine  jears.  It  is,  howeri 
be  observed  here,  that  although  the  average  expenditu 
the  nine  years  preceding  1847  was  only  three  millioos 
one  third,  yet  the  chief  part  of  this  expenditure  had 
incurred  within  the  last  four  of  these  nine  years ;  and,  c 
quently,  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  rate  of  expenditu: 
the  three  years  ending  3l8t  December,  1849,  did  not  oi 
whole  much  exceed  the  average  annual  expenditure  oj 
years  immediately  preceding. 

The  comparatively  low  rate  of  cost  of  the  Grerman  rail 
has  arisen  from  several  causes,  some  of  which  we  have  air 
indicated.  The  absence  of  expensive  earth-works  and  vt 
of  art,  while  it  caused  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
of  construction,  might  be  expected  to  create  difficulties  ii 
working  of  the  lines.  Nevertheless,  the  German  engii 
were  reassured  on  this  subject  by  what  they  had  witnc 
in  several  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  more  especial! 
the  line  which  connects  Boston  and  Albany.  Thev  did 
therefore,  hesitate  to  admit  a  system  of  gradients  and  cui 
where  the  character  of  the  country  rendered  itnecessarj,  w 
are  nowhere  seen  on  the  railways  of  England,  France 
Belgium. 

The  low  comparative  cost  of  construction  of  the  Ger 
railways  was  also  influenced  by  the  low  price  of  the  lane 
cupied  by  the  lines  and  stations,  the  low  price  of  mater 
and  the  low  rate  of  wages  of  manual  labour.  In  order  to  rei 
manifest  how  far  these  causes  operated,  I  have  exhibited 
the  following  table,  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  the  land, 
the  average  wages  per  day  of  the  labourers  employee 
earth-work  on  the  principal  lines :  — 
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Tablx  showing  the  average  Cost  of  Land  per  Acre,  and  the  average 
Wages  of  Earth- work  Labourers  per  Day  on  the  principal  German 
Railways. 
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It  would  be  important  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  German  lines  has  been  shared 
among  the  different  heads  of  expenses,  such  as  the  cost  of 
land,  the  road  structure,  the  stations,  and  the  stock.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  in  everj  case  complete  data  for  this 
purpose ;  but  in  the  following  table  the  expenses  of  construc- 
tion and  stock  of  several  of  the  principal  lines  are  exhibited 
under  their  respective  heads  :  — 


Tablx  showing  the  Cost  of  Construction  per  running  Mile  of  each  of 
the  principal  German  Railways,  with  the  Share  of  the  total  Ex- 
penses assigned  to  each  Head. 
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The  sufficiency  of  single  lines  for  the  maintenance  < 
traffic  generally  throughout  the  German  States  will  at 
suggest  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  the  traffic  is  small 
parativelj  with  that  which  prevails  on  the  English  and 
of  the  continental  lines.  The  mode  of  working  the  trafi 
generally  relation  to  its  amount.  On  the  single  lines^  si 
are  provided^  as  in  America,  at  convenient  intervals; 
trains  proceeding  in  contrary  directions  run  into  thes 
first  which  arrives  waiting  for  the  passage  of  that  ^ 
is  about  to  meet  it  No  practical  inconvenience  e 
from  this,  since  the  traffic  does  not  require  the  fre 
departures  which  are  necessary  upon  English,  French 
Belgian  railways.  On  the  German  railways,  three  depai 
per  day  for  passenger  trains,  and  one  or  two  for  mixed  l 
of  passengers  and  goods,  are  generally  sufficient. 

In  passing  from  railway  to  railway  under  the  admin 
tion  of  different  companies,  or  through  the  territoi 
different  states,  the  passengers  are  generally  obligi 
change  carriages ;  but  arrangements  are  in  most  cases  i 
by  which  they  may  book  their  places  and  obtain  tick< 
their  ultimate  destination,  so  that  no  further  paymei 
fare  or  examination  of  luggage  is  necessary.  Thus,  a 
Berlin  station  of  the  Anhalt  railway,  tickets  and  baggagi 
be  booked  for  Brunswick,  and  the  passengers  will  th< 
carried  through  without  further  trouble,  except  occasic 
changing  carriages. 

On  the  German  railways  there  are,  as  on  those  in  En^ 
three  classes  of  passengers,  the  first,  second,  and  third,  a 
some  cases  even  a  fourth  class,  with  corresponding  degr 
accommodation  in  the  vehicles  of  transport ;  but  no  such 
sification  prevails  as  to  the  trains.  There  are  no  ex^ 
or  first  and  second-class  trains,  as  in  England,  distingu 
from  third-class  trains.  Passengers  of  all  the  classes  a: 
differently  taken  in  each. 
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There  are  mixed  trains,  b;  whicli  goods  and  passengers  are 
indifierentlj  carried,  and  in  general  these  onlj  take  goods. 
On  a  few  railways,  however,  there  are  trains  exclusive!;  de- 
voted to  merchandise.  The  "  mixed  tnuns  "  on  the  German 
railways  mean  those  which  carry  passengers  and  goods  indif- 
ferently. 

In  order  to  show  the  movement  of  the  tnuns  which  gene- 
rally prevails  on  the  German  railways,  I  have  exhibited  in 
the  following  table  the  number  of  each  kind  running  daily  in 
each  direction,  on  fifteen  principal  railways.  In  the  first 
column  is  indicated  by  the  letter  T  snch  as  run  through  from 
terminus  to  terminus  over  the  entire  length  of  the  lines,  and 
by  the  letter  I  such  as  ply  to  intermediate  stations.  The 
numbers  in  the  other  columns  indicate  the  number  of  those 
respectively  which  start  from  each  station  daily. 
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German  lines  the  number  of  trains  daily  in  each  din 
does  not  exceed  four.  The  railways  which  form  exce] 
to  this  are  short  lines  diverging  from  chief  cities,  su 
Vienna,  Berlin,  or  Leipsic,  which  serre  as  excursions  fi 
population  of  these  towns,  analogous  to  the  Greenwich,  I 
wall,  and  other  short  lines  diverging  from  London,  or  the 
sailles  and  St.  Germain  lines  from  Paris. 

When  railways  in  the  Grerman  States  were  first  hn 
into  operation,  considerable  difficulty  was  encounters 
obtaining  locomotive  power  and  carrying  stock,  anc 
gineers  were  sent  by  their  respective  government 
England  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information,  and  making  contracts  for  engines  and  vel 
of  transport. 

A  considerable  stock  was  soon  obtained,  and  a  still  gr 
number  were  ordered.  Before  the  end  of  1845,  237  euj 
had  been  delivered  by  the  principal  engine-builders  in 
land,  of  which  168  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stephens^ 
Newcastle,  and  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts  of  Manch^ 
Upwards  of  30  were  then  under  order  in  England,  bu 
yet  delivered,  57  engines  had  been  obtained  from  the  m 
factory  of  Messrs.  Norris  of  Philadelphia,  43  from  the  Be 
manufacturers,  and  25  from  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Co.  of  ] 
house,  in  France. 

The  senior  partner  of  Messrs.  Norris  of  Philadelphia 
induced  to  remove  to  Germany,  and  to  establish  a  facto 
locomotive  engines  near  Vienna,  from  which  a  conside 
number  of  engines  have  already  been  obtained. 

The  expense  and  disadvantage  of  importing  soon,  how 
stimulated  domestic  talent  and  industry ;  and  there  are 
established  in  Germany  several  extensive  factories  foi 
construction  of  locomotive  engines,  among  which  ma 
mentioned  those  of  Messrs.  Kesslcr  at  Carlsruhc,  Hirsch 
Munich,  the  factory  of  the  Vienna  and  Glognitz  Rail 
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that  of  Mr.  Norris  at  Vienna,  the  Wjener  and  Neustadt 
factory  near  Vienna,  that  of  Borsig  at  Berlin,  and  several  others 
of  minor  importance  at  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Chemnitz,  &c. 

Before  the  end  of  1846,  125  engines  had  been  delivered 
from  the  German  factories,  to  which  a  large  number  has  since 
been  added. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  dimensions  of  the 
engines  generally  used  on  the  principal  German  railways :  — 


Table  showing  the  Dimensions  of  the  Locomotive  Engines  used  on 

the  principal  German  Railways. 


Diameter  of  cylinders   - 
Stroke  of  piitont 
Diameter  of  driving-wheels 
Diameter  of  supporting-wheels 
Diameter  of  boiler 
Length  of  boiler 
Number  of  tubes 
Internal  diameter  of  tubes 
Fire-box,  length 

„        breadth 

,,    •    height 
Heating  surface  of  fire-box 
Heating  surface  of  tubes 
Total  heating  surfsce    - 
Weight  of  en^ne 


Badrn. 

Jl.          im. 

ft,         ta. 

0         13 

0        13 

0         18 

0        24 

5          6 

6         0 

3          7 

3         7 

3          1 

3         4 

12          0 

12         4 

150 

121 

0          1-6 

0          1-C 

3          2 

3        10 

3          2 

3          6 

-4          0 

3        10 

fiO  sq.  ft. 

57|  sq.  ft. 

765     „ 

658      „ 

8-25     „ 

715*    ., 

18  tons. 

17-2  tons. 

BAvaiia. 


tit. 

12 

24 

0 

0 

4 

0 

111 

0        1-60 


0 
0 
6 
8 
3 
9 


Aiutria. 


0 
0 
4 
2 
3 
VI 


in. 
13 
25 
2 
7 
8 
6 
115 
0        200 


54  sq.  ft.        59|  sq.  ft. 
463     „  1775      „ 

517     „  I834A    „ 

14*6  tons,  i      17  tons. 


The  vehicles  of  transport  for  passengers  and  goods  on  the 
German  railways  are  verj  various.  Passenger  carriages 
similar  to  those  used  in  England,  Belgium,  and  in  France, 
are  adopted  on  manj  German  lines.  The  passenger  vehicles 
used  in  the  United  States,  already  described  in  Chapter  XIL, 
are  also  extensively  used.  These  carriages  measure  from 
25  to  35  feet  in  length,  and  accommodate  from  70  to  120 
passengers.  The  goods  waggons,  of  like  construction,  are 
capable  of  carrying  upwards  of  12  tons. 

There  are  also  passenger  vehicles  supported  on  six  wheels, 
and  consisting  of  six  compartments,  each  first-class  compart- 
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meat  accommodating  eight,  and  cacb  second-  or  tliii 
compartment  accommodating  ten  passengers. 

In  the  follomng  table  are  given  the  dimensions,  cm 
and  cost  of  construction  of  the  several  classes  of  vehi 
the  transport  of  passengers  and  goods  on  the  priocipi 
man  lines ;  — 


TiBLi  (hoffing  the   MognUude  and  »en>^e  Cott  of  the  Vrk 

Truiijion  used  on  the  |iriiicipil  Gcrnum  Raitwsjx 

i.-i.«™rfv^«. 

Pii 

^,'fJ^ 

M  tlua  - 
.            Sd  clui  - 

"-.'"""*."-!l'.f  : 

Utiui     . 

Sli-shnlcd  do.               IXclut   - 
»dt>Ml     - 
Hclui     . 

Elthl-wbMled  Anitriain  do —  in  c1«i. 

M 

M 
M 

a 

«D 

m 
1% 

MC 

tn 

>M 
IM 

sw 

S*l 
Ul 

\s 

Si 

99  » 

■a 

WD 

M.L.-l,«I«ldD.   I1«D.«-I    - 

Elfbi-whHltd  e«HI>'nar«» 

In  order  to  show  the  movement  of  traffic  in  paasen^ 
goods  on  the  German  railways,  I  have  obtained  such 
returns  as  have  been  published  for  the  jear  1846,  « 
the  latest  period  for  irhich  returns  have  been  mode, 
are  given  in  the  following  table  ;  the  passenger  mai 
traffic  being  distinguished,  and  the  quaoUty,  nulesj 
receipts  of  each  class  being  given :  — 


GEBUAN  RAILWAYS. 


TlBULAH    Ahjii.isis   of  tb 

atenee  cUiIt  Tnllic  In   Paucniri-Ts  uid  i 

1       1846. 

Gennaii  Ilnilwtri  dutinK  the  Year  || 

II 

^ 

'-— -^^ 

0-d.lTJfc.           II 

-«^ 

.i;^ 

;5!s 

^ 

^ 

AIt«u.KI<l 

Bs-s 

l.DM 

MXU 

T. 

SM 

'«AW 

'?^ 

i  SUS^"*^'^"*""'* 

U)-™ 

BUIl 

■u-o 

ni 

ra.w( 

las-u 

non 

I.IM) 

"■'"■ 

tns 

eo-D 

{S7« 

f?;::! 

4.  Bnlin-AntiLi  i 

SIM 

IMtl 

(m» 

wo 

J=.i« 

lw« 

|&.r1iii.KoIhni)    - 

M« 

10,TM 

MM 

ts* 

,  &  Bcc11ii-Pi>Uiliim'H*«<l(- 

ao-oii 

IJIW 

MM( 

lOI'D 

1    T.  Berlin- Sttllln-SUrglnl     - 

I.IM 

IKD 

«.870 

a.  Biuniiilck  lUII'ii 

9.  nml>u.gcta..MiIriI-Frl- 

1*10 

an 

«-o 

1,U0 

ia.  CoinanLHIndfli : 

afwi 

l.«M 

1M« 

*n 

11    DiiiHldorl-eilmirM 

om 

n» 

,  15.  Gluck>Uill.ei<uI>i>rn       - 

z«s 

Ofl 

UT 

issvjss:,?'  i 

l»00 

&I3 

11) 

'■* 

71-W 

1^ 

atM 

100 

laC'O 

l.l«S 

«-6 

l».  Aanrlu  HorllHTfi : 

tteSK&.y"  ! 

IW« 

MIS 

M.Ma 

Mfn 

UfO 

aiMO 

W8II 

I&  Lolpile-Dro'tni    - 

1J99 

it.Ba 

ii.m 

llao 

IT.  L<«>r  Sllnlad  t 

(BraUu-BAlm     -          1 

KoblCnrt-Gorllu)  -          ] 
.  IB.  Bnr>lu-^I««1U 

«,lIO 

IWO 

liuei 

« 

f: 

l«« 

e>o 

m^ 

i.nw 

mo 

8,TM 

ft«0 

IM-O 

IBIO 

1D.MI) 

(Colnrx-BeidaD  ttaallM) 

a*) 

l,*9lt 

»»0 

1W0 

It^ 

ISO 

a.  su<.^Bi>«vii»i 

o-bo 

njBO 

IfO 

i«« 

(Dradcn-LabWI)  - 

■».  T.ul»llt»llll»r: 

WM 

B,»a 

Jl-0 

l.m 

K.  VlMlDfcGIOtOlB! 

M-M 

3a.iM 

»-o 

n-no 

Uu 

O.TH 

m'O 

mo 

'             ^^'Dt^-jlESft            -                 - 

IfU 

M 

'»M 

"'' 

IJM 

!»■» 

8'6 

Mi 

v» 

»w« 

^ 

m^ 

306,.  1    SM»0 

""■"' 

iTiTf 

From  the  results  of  this  table  we  can  deduce  the  average 

distance  over  which  each  passenger  and  each  ton  of  goods 

T  3 
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was  carried,  the  average  receipts  obtained  per  head 
ton  booked,  and  the  average  receipts  per  head  or  per  I 
mile.     These  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  :  — 


!  Tablk  showing  the  tverage  Distance  carried  and  the  averag 

ceipts  obtained,  per  Head  or  per  Ton  per  Mile,  from  the  Past 

and  Goodn  transported  on  the 

principal  German  Railwajs  \ 

named  during  the  Year  1846. 

1 
1 

1 

AvOTSff* 

G«o4». 

Avenge 

Avvrafl* 

AveTMv 

1 

I>buncc 
trsTcilcd 

•coffcr. 

■cngvr 
booked. 

Distance 

rviicd 

ImtTub. 

MUts. 

d. 

4. 

JTOm. 

d. 

;  Altona-Kiel      - 

8-27 

17-2 

0-75 

20-7 

7H-0 

Baden. Manheiin-Fribourg     • 

13  2 

10  0 

0  75 

87-0 

1650 

Munich- DoDMu worth  - 
,  NUremberK-Neiimarkt 

J  15-75 

12*6 

0-80 

60i) 

94*0 

1  Berlin-Anh»U  - 

W-0 

47-5 

0-87 

81  0 

17»-0 

Berlin- Hamburg 

33-0 

25-3 

0-75 

• 

Her lin-PoUdain- Magdeburg  • 

20-7 

17-9 

0-86 

• 

« 

Berlin- Stettin-Surgard 

354 

26-8 

0-75 

31-6 

laoo 

Brunswick  Railwar      - 
Breslau-Schweiduitz-Fribourg 

H-5 

106 

0-75 

• 

. 

246 

170 

0-69 

15-4 

49*0 

Cologne- Minden 

9-75 

9-8 

100 

_ 

^ 

Dusheldorf.P.lberreld  - 

11-75 

11-8 

1-00 

139 

A8t> 

Gluckitadt-Elmthom  • 

7-20 

5-4 

0-75 

410 

15-6 

Ham  burg- Bergedorf    - 
HanoTerian  Railway    - 

8-9 

70 

0-80 

• 

21-3 

161 

0-75 

«-s 

470 

Auttrian  Norther  a 

45-0 

40-0 

o«<y 

74-0 

M2-0 

Lcipitc-DresdcD 

336 

980 

OKI 

70  0 

161  0 

:  Lower  Sile»ian 

29-7 

29-8 

1(K) 

GS*0 

S13  0 

Nuremberg- FUrth 
Bretlau-Mytluwitz 

3-0 

2-1 

O^M 

m 

33-1 

22-9 

0-6!! 

321 

123^ 

1  Auitrian  Sutet 

24-2 

242 

1-00 

39.5 

ll>»-0 

Olmuti-Prague 

45-6 

47-2 

1  03 

58-0 

1730     1 

Hensburg-Neuminster 

16-3 

lS-2 

081 

14-6 

57  0 

RheniAh  Rallwajr 

22^4 

24-8 

1-11 

31-0 

A9^0 

SAXon-BaTarian 

»0 

21-5 

0-77 

37-6 

860 

Saxon-Silesiaa 

22-0 

18-4 

0-85 

. 

« 

Taunu»  Railway 

13-0 

10-8 

0-83 

. 

1110 

Vienna-GIognits  (Trunk  line) 

14-5 

14-5 

100 

31-0 

96-0 

!  Vienna-Briick  -           -          . 

11-2 

II-2 

1-00 

17-6 

580 

Wililam't  Railway 

General  are  rages            • 

10-5 

16-2 

1  56 

13-9 

53-0 

19-6 

18-5 

0-93 

46-4 

131  0     1 

It  will  be  observed,  in  these  results  of  the  passenger  1 
that  the  average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile  ver] 
exceed  the  tarifT  for  the  third-class  passengers.  This 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  third  class  constitutes  a  verjF 
proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  passengers  booked,  a 
larger  proportion  than  prevaib  on  the  railways  worl 
the  western  states  of  £urope. 
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To  demonstrate  this,  I  have  given  in  the  following  table 
the  proportion  of  each  class  of  passengers  booked  for  the 
principal  German  railways :  — 


Tabular  Analysis  showing  the  Number  of  Passengers  belonging  to 
each  Class  in  every  100  booked  on  Sixteen  of  the  principal  German 
Railways. 

Nurembers  and  Ftirth  .... 
Vienna  and  Glognlts     .... 
Bretlau  and  Op«tn        .... 
Bretlau  and  Fribourg    .... 
Berlin  and  Francfort>tur-Oder     . 
Berlin  and  Stettin  ..... 
Berlin  and  Potadam      .... 
Berlin  and  Kothen         .... 
Magdeburg  and  Leiptic         ... 
Dusteldorf  and  Elberfeld      ... 
Bonn  and  Cologne         .... 
Cologne  and  Herbestal  .... 
I^ipiic  and  Dreaden      .... 
Nuremberg  and  Hof      .... 
Hamburg  and  Bergedorf       ... 
Francfort  and  Wle«badeQ      ... 

IctClM. 

fdOmm. 

SdClan. 

Total. 

3-42 
5-28 
110 
100 
0-97 
1-80 
8-16 
3-A8 
180 
SCO 
3-08 
13-74 
3-32 
0-72 
0-70 
165 

94-37 
28-54 
15-55 
14-00 
17-93 
26-89 
23-84 
31-44 
22-55 
17-74 
33-69 
3508 
19*70 
11-64 
968 
11-22 

72-21 
69-18 
83-35 
85-00 
8110 
71-31 
68-00 
65-68 
76-65 
80-26 
63-23 
51-18 
76-98 
87-64 
89-62 
87-13 

100-00 
100-00 
100  00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100  00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 

3-60 

22-40 

7400 

100  00 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  are  not  four  passengers  in 
every  hundred  on  the  German  railways  that  take  the  first- 
class  places^  and  that  74  per  cent,  of  all  the  passengers  booked 
belong  to  the  third  class. 

The  following  are  the  average  fares  chargeable  per  mile  on 
the  three  classes  of  passengers  on  the  Grerman  lines :  — 


1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


d, 

1-62 
113 
0-79 


The  following  are  the  average  tariffs  per  mile  for  other 
objects  of  transport  on  the  German  railways :  — 


Carriages 
Horses     - 
Cattle  per  head    > 
Sheep  per  head    • 


(L 

8-1 

5-0 

1-56 

0-18 
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Goodi:  '  d. 

Not  claued  pet  ton      ...  -         c-e. 

addu)         -  -      '      -  -  -         9'j: 

Sd  clu9         ....  .         8-4( 

The  traffic  oo  the  German  railways,  as  elsewliere,  is  si 
to  variation  arising  from  local  circumHtances. 

This  variation  ia  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  \ 
the  gross  receipts  per  mile  of  railway  and  per  cent,  of 
tal  in  tlie  four  years  terminating  Slst  December,  184 
eighteen  of  the  principal  German  railways,  are  given  :  - 


T*»LB   ihowtng    tlie   BYcrage   liecsipu   per    Mile  and   pvr   Ceoi 

1       Four  9ucce»i«^  Ynn  oncling  Dccembn,  1816. 

H»ir"r«i>'h"ui.q. 

>~->P»r-c«M  .«c 

■  HI. 

IMt. 

MU. 

M«. 

IMl.     INt. 

IW. 

* 

ixn 

i.a(» 

I.WO 

HIO 

two 

WW 

i-TO      U  lA 

I^IBO 

H» 

:„gj,.,.-.,.™,. 

-M,: 

*m 

*KI 

fi-P 

11- a» 

Bmliu-l^illHHiri  ■ 

MJ 

- 

r-M 

,B«ll«.Fr>iid(Ht    - 

IDM 

ha 

tM 

t'-M 

l.iitt 

Berlin- KMhrn 

lins 

1^ 

l^KUi 

IS-M* 

)*;■ 

'lM 

M> 

TW 

4-n 

ijid 

J,U1 

IJU 

lc»lo|m>-Hf?bntd' 

MO 

1.110 

i.Ma 

\X» 

IMI 

rio 

T'M 

UI|ak.Dn>iI«    - 

I.IU 

l.fJO 

*» 

)M 

M« 

ft- la 

:  IlMbi'iri  n^rtedorf 

!1« 

HM 

LWO    1J«    I.ilt 

^° 

m«   ;i»»   ii-Tii 

I  liave  obtained  exact  returns  of  the  grow  receipi 
upwards  of  two  thoasand  miles  of  all  the  railways  a^ 
the  Gernian  States  in  the  yean  1845  and  1846,  later 
which  there  are  no  published  returns.  The  results  of  i 
reports  are  as  follows :  — 
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1845  IS4G. 

Grots  receipt* £  l,433,Ofil         2,019,231 

Receipti  per  mile  of  railway         -         .     £  613  T4tl 

RuceipU  per  cent,  of  capital,  taking  cost  of 
conitruetion  at  19,50U.  per  mile       -  4'9  GO 

It  appears  therefore,  that,  although  upon  some  few  of  the 
most  frequented  of  the  railways  the  receipts  bear  a  con- 
Biderable  proportion  to  the  cost  of  construction,  yet  on  the 
average  of  the  whole  they  did  not,  according  to  the  laat  re- 
turns, exceed  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended.  The 
proportion  in  which  they  have  been  produt^ed  by  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  has  been,  on  an  average,  ia  the  ratio  of  61 
per  cent,  from  passengers,  and  39  per  cent,  from  goods. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  exact  returns  of  working 
expenses,  more  recent  than  1844.  In  the  following  table  is 
given  the  details  of  these  expenses,  together  with  their  ratio 
to  the  grosa  receipts,  for  eighteen  of  the  principal  lines  for 
that  year : — 


,  TA.LLAK    AnA««, 

of  the  Eiix-nsa, 

IleceiMs.  and    Profits  on   (he  1 

under-meiuioned  Gmnan  ItoiiWaf  >  during 

.h.v„,,„,.       1 

■e-p-™.. 

l'~»r..nd 

c.,*^n. 

^S 

»!^rd 

T<ul. 

Wv- 

< 

NDrcmbrrE-Funh 

l.«it 

i.W 

VI«ii»-ll]oiiilti    -        . 

;.uao 

a.'ta 

El.aM 

M,m 

Upiw  Sllnlan      -       - 

4..t;6 

I'.w 

lix 

M,.10l 

Brnlui-FrJbmirc  -       - 

4j;v 

33.7m 

Bnlln-Fr^cfo.'  .        . 

lo^a 

tAH 

iwo 

33m 

£g 

uisM 

Balln-i'iilidMn     '-       '- 

B,6M 

1.176 

ia.7Bi 

14.S0I 

Bnlla-ADkall       -       - 

S3.1H 

il^M 

iniuM 

iSSX^iSii:^ 

IBXO 

itMO 

U.MS 

6SM 

6MS 

«9>! 

4.331: 

ijm 

KM 

n.M6 

3J4t 

LrtpTk-Dmdtn    '       - 

KM-1 

*.!itii 

lint 

iiiuo 

line 

lS^fI-'£f»rdorf      ■ 

j.rw 

Fnacten-WloLiulta    . 

lnluM 

>t;**j 

I9.M 

(»,0r»     SM.fiM 

(39.NH 
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In  the  following  table  I  have  efaowti  the  receipts, ' 
onil  profits  on  eighteen  of  the  principal  German  railvraTf  ■ 
compared  with  tlie  length  of  railway  worked,  and  Iutc  at 
culated  the  proportion  per  cent,  borne  by  tLe  expenses  to  iW 
receipts,  and  by  the  receipts  and  profits  respectively  lo  tta 
capitoL 


» 


compared  i 
the  Year  1! 


)  showing  the  Rcrapti,  Expeiuo.  sail  l^aiB 
Jie  Unpli  of  Railn;  WDrkci)  and  the  C-«  d 
the  undcr-mcnlianed   Gemuta    Itulnji  itira^ 


itHg-rUril 

i-Clocnlu 

u  Konbw 

UppvrSllHlvi  - 


L 


In  order  to  show  the  general  movement  of  the  traffic  on 
till?  German  roilwaysin  the  same  manner  as  has  been  alreailj 
ilmio  on  railways  elsewhere,  I  have  collected  in  the  follonin" 
table  the  data  showing  the  movement  of  the  trains,  their 

Etoppitges,  and  average  speed:  — 


GEBHAN  BAILWATS. 


rABDi^s  AHtLrsu  of  the  Muvenient  of  the  Trsflic  on  Ihe  principBl 
German   Kailways,  showuig  the  nenge  Speed,  Stoppcgn,  ice.  of 
cueli  noMofTraiBs.  — N.  B.    An  ftvemge  Loaof  FWe  Minutes' 
alloVL-d  for  each    Stoppage,  cicept  in  particular   Casn  wbete 
grrater  Delay  a  fixed  bf  the  Frograauab     Tbii  li  ioteiuted  to  L 
elude  the  "nme  lott  in  coming  to  lUat,  and  getting  up  Speed. 


laBDa- Prague 


55,f  ^.    g 
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CHAP.  XX. 

RAILWAYS  IN  RUSSIA,   ITALY,    AND    SPAIX. 

Of  the  railways  in  operation,  in  progress,  and  contemplated 
in  other  countries,  a  brief  notice  will  suffice. 

Russia,  carried  along  by  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in 
Europe,  found  herself  compelled,  by  a  due  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  her  people,  to  consecrate  a  part  of  her  exertions  and 
her  capital  to  tlic  construction  of  the  new  lines  of  communi- 
cation. An  attempt  was  first  made  to  attract  private  ca- 
pitalists to  these  projects,  and  special  advantages  ivere  offered 
to  companies  who  might  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines  of  railway  contemplated  in  Russia. 
The  Emperor,  besides  guaranteeing  to  the  shareholders  t 
minimum  profit  of  4  per  cent.,  proposed  to  give  them  gra- 
tuitously all  the  lands  of  the  state  through  which  the  rail- 
ways should  pass,  and  to  place  at  their  disposal,  also 
gratuitously,  the  timber  and  raw  materials  necessary  for 
the  way  and  works  which  might  be  found  upon  the  spot. 
It  was  further  proposed  to  permit  the  importation  of  nuls 
and  the  rolling  stock  free  of  duty.  Russian  proprietors  also 
spontaneously  came  forward,  and  not  only  agreed  to  grant 
such  portion  of  their  land  as  the  railways  might  pass  throogh 
gratuitously,  but  further  to  dispossess  themselves  temporarily 
of  their  serfs,  and  surrender  them  to  the  use  of  the  com* 
panics  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  should  be  properly 
supported  while  employed. 

By  a  special  ukase,  dated  February  13,  1842,  it  was 
decreed,  that  the  railway  which  was  to  unite  the  two 
capitals  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  should  be  coostmcted 
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exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in  order  to  retain  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  in  the  general  interest  of 
the  people,  a  line  of  communication  so  important  to  the  in- 
dustry and  the  internal  commerce  of  the  empire.  The  local 
proprietors  equally  agreed  to  surrender  to  government  gra- 
tuitously the  lands  necessary  for  the  works  of  this  line. 

The  system  of  railways  contemplated  in  Russia  is  com- 
posed of  five  principal  trunk  lines,  one  of  which,  connecting 
Warsaw  with  Cracow,  is  completed  and  in  operation,  and  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  in  connection  with 
the  German  railways  :  the  length  of  this  line  is  168  miles. 
The  second  will  connect  Warsaw  with  St.  Petersburg :  the 
extent  of  this  would  be,  when  executed,  683  miles.  The  third 
will  connect  St.  Petersburg  with  Moscow  ;  this  line  is  in 
active  progress :  its  length  will  be  about  400  miles. 

Besides  these,  authorisation  was  given  to  a  company  by  a 
ukase  dated  July,  1843,  to  construct  a  railway  for  the  trans- 
port of  goods  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  the  length 
of  which  would  be  105  miles. 

In  the  actual  execution  of  this  magnificent  system  of  rail- 
way communication,  no  considerable  progress  has  been  yet 
made,  with  the  exception  of  the  line  already  mentioned  be- 
tween Warsaw  and  Cracow. 

A  short  line  of  railway  connecting  St.  Petersburg  with 
Tsarko^-soelo,  having  an  analogy  to  the  Greenwich  and 
Richmond  lines,  which  diverge  from  London,  and  the  Ver- 
sailles and  St.  Germain  lines  from  Paris,  was  completed  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  April,  1838.  The  traffic  on  this  line 
has  hitherto  amoimted  to  about  seven  hundred  passengers 
per  day. 

The  railway  connecting  the  Don  and  the  Wolga  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1846 ;  but  this  line  is  exclusively  for 
merchandise,  and  is  worked  by  horses. 

In  Southern  Russia  a  line  of  railway  is  projected  between 
Kief  and  Odessa,  the  surveys  of  which  have  been  made  by 
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Belgian  engineers ;  but  no  progress  in  its  constructic 
yet  been  effected. 

A  railway  has  been  projected  also  between  St.  Petei 
and  Cfonstadt,  and  another  between  St.  Petersbur; 
Baltishport,  in  Esthonia,  to  be  constructed  and  woiice 
company  with  a  guarantee  of  4  per  cent  by  the  gOTen 

In  Italy  a  few  short  lines  of  railway  only  have  been  exe 
connecting  the  chief  states  with  neighbouring  places, 
are  as  follows :  — 

ua 

Naples  to  Portici,  opened  Oct  1839       ... 

Portici  to  Castelnuure,  with  braoch  to  Noeera      .              .  s 

Naples  to  Capua             -            >             -             >               .  S 

Milan  to  Treviglio          -            -            *             -              -  l 

Milan  to  Monza              ...                            .  j 

Venice  to  Vicenia           .            -             -             -              -  4 

Leghorn  to  Pisa              >             .            -             -              .  ] 
Florence  to  Empoli,  Ponte  Dera,  Pisa,  and  Sienna 
Pisa  to  Lucca  and  San  Salvador               ... 

Florence  to  Prato            .             •             -             -               -  l 

In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  railways  exist  as  yet  o 
prospect.  It  is  intended  to  carry  two  lines  from  Turi 
directed  on  Genoa  by  Alexandria,  and  the  other  on  Mij 
Vercelli  and  Novara.  The  political  distractions,  howe^ 
the  last  two  years  have  suspended  these  projects. 

In  Spain  only  one  railway  of  eighteen  miles  in  h 
connecting  Barcelona  with  Mataro^  has  been  constr 
Others  have  been  projected  and  even  conceded  to  comp 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  between  Madrid  and  Val 
The  political  distractions  of  the  country,  however,  hnr 
pended  all  such  projects* 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

COMPARISON   OF   RAILWAY  TRANSPORT  IN  DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES. 

Having  investigated  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  con- 
ditions of  railway  communication  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  globe  where  this  species  of  locomotion  has  been 
adopted,  we  shall  now  bring  into  juxtaposition  the  results  of 
our  calculations,  and  show  the  comparative  progress  which 
diflferent  people  have  made  in  this  important  art,  and  dis- 
tinguish what  has  been  actually  done  from  what  is  in  pro- 
gress and  likely  to  be  accomplished.  I  shall  not  notice  here 
the  projects  which  exist  only  in  contemplation,  many  of 
which  will  probably  never  be  executed. 

In  making  such  a  comparison  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
consider  not  merely  the  length  of  railway  reported  to  be  in 
operation  or  in  progress,  but  the  capital  which  has  been 
invested  in  its  construction ;  for  two  lines  of  communication 
receiving  the  common  denomination  of  railways  may  differ 
from  each  other  extremely  in  their  utility  and  value*  Such 
a  line  of  communication  as  that  which  connects,  or  lately 
connected,  Portsmouth  (Virginia)  with  Weldon  (North  Ca- 
rolina), and  that  which  connects  London  and  Birmingham, 
both  receive  the  common  name  of  railway,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  log  cabin  of  a  Missouri  settler  and  the 
palace  of  Blenheim  receive  the  common  denomination  of 
"  dwelling- house."  The  most  exact  measure  of  the  relative 
utility  or  efficiency  of  two  lines  of  railway  is  their  cost.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that^  even  in  adopting  this 
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test,  regard  must  be  liad  to  the  relative  cost  of  lanil,  ma- 
terial, and  manual  labour. 

The  extent  of  railway  coram unicol ion,  and  iLe  expease  of 
its  construction,  may  be  compared  either  with  the  popuktioo 
to  nhosc  commerce  it  is  appropriated,  or  to  the  terriioriil 
extent  of  the  country  through  wbich  it  is  carried. 

In  the  following  table  I  liare  givcO)  according  to  ik 
most  recently  published  reports,  the  population,  the  ext«it 
of  territory,  the  extent  of  railway  open  and  in  profree*, 
and  tlie  capital  iavesled  in  the  one,  and  to  be  investeil  ia 
tlie  othfir  in  those  countries  where  railways  have  befit  vSO' 
blisbed. 


TiBLE  .ihowing  the   PopuUiion,  Eilenl  of  TcrriUirj,  ana  Eiual  (rf 

KaiUif  in  Openlion  and  in  PrugruB,  in  tht  wiend   CbuDtiit*  fl( 

tli«  Wuild  irbeN  Baitwayi  bata  been  eow^ructtsd. 

'lar 

nTr.r 

i-ro^' 

'^':!  J- '  .^r:!:: 

™^K,n..™ 

aJfllS,5S5*'i'iI,u™Wlll 

*..to' 

Uicludlii^  D'li- 

nurkiulllul- 

«.7M,Mn    WnM*\l7rtti 

4.MI 

IWO 

M,T7*.f>n(i  iftmvmi 

rmux       ■'     - 

u|4ao!<«6i  Vx.Twii  ITS'O 

e.-'A'i 

iiS 

Oi'lgliun     -       - 

433a:31D       ll.3U'3M'n 

W 

M,ii9i;)(in].Bt<i.i7e|  we 

Ml 

lulj  -       -       ' 

47;«»,S1«,    31..77*l  ISM 

aWom    «joi.4Mi 

T,„.l....-,.,.r,^.S.-,»iWv;f.H."™    r..-o     ,..r.vi|7.S9    ^«.,.v:;.,™  ,...:■„  r-l 

The  data  supplied  by  this  table  will  enable  us  to  compare 
tlie  length  of  railways  and  the  railway  capital  of  each 
country,  with  its  population  and  its  territory.  This  is  done 
in  the  following  table  ;  — 
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of  Boilwar  Capital,  with  Ihc  Popultliini  uid  TerritorUl  Eitent  of; 
tha  Counuit*  vliich  pDum  thcnt. 

Drnnurkiuid  HoUhkI   - 

IKuuU        ,       ,       -       - 
lull 

1 

ill 

1 

1 

iti 

1 

J 

1S9 

l,6J»00 

TM'HO 
IBS 

WOrO 

M'lO 

i7'M 

Ift-ID 
tii 

1 

,           1 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  table  are  very  remarkable. 

In  the  proportion  which  the  length  of  railway  bears  to 
the  population,  the  several  countries  stand  in  the  following 
order: — 

1.  United  States. 

2.  United  Kingdom. 

3.  Belgium. 

4.  Germanic  States. 

5.  France. 

6.  Russia. 

7.  Italy. 

In  the  proportion  which  the  length  of  nulway  bears  to 
the  extent  of  territory,  these  countries  stand  in  the  following 

1.  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Belgium. 

3.  Germanic  States. 

4.  France. 

5.  United  States. 
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6.  Italy. 

7.  Russia. 

In  the  proportion  of  the  railway  capital  to  the  popiikti<a, 
the  following  is  the  order  in  which  they  stand  :  — 

1.  United  Kingdom. 

2.  United  States. 

3.  Belgium. 

4.  France. 

5.  Germanic  States. 

6.  Italy. 

7.  Russia. 

In  the  proportion  which  the  railway  capital  bears  to  the 
extent  of  territory,  the  following  is  the  order  :  — 

1.  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Belgium. 

3.  France. 

4.  Germanic  States. 

5.  United  States. 

6.  Italy. 

7.  Russia. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  they  stand  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  length  of  railway  open :  — 

1.  United  States. 

2.  United  Kingdom. 

3.  Grermanic  States. 

4.  France. 

5.  Belgium. 

6.  Russia. 

7.  Italy. 

And  the  following  is  their  order  in  relation  to  the  capital 
expended  in  railways :  — 
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1.  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Germanic  States. 

3.  United  States. 

4.  France. 

5.  Belgium. 

6.  Russia. 

7.  Italy. 

While  the  total  length  of  railway  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  exceeds  the  length  open  in  the  United  Eang- 
dom  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  to  3,  the  capital  invested 
in  railway  communication  in  England  exceeds  that  invested 
in  the  United  States  in  the  ratio  of  about  4  to  1. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  railways  in  all  the  countries  of  the  globe, 
England  possesses  more  than  the  half,  or  54  per  cent. ;  while 
the  length  of  railways  constructed  with  this  capital  is  less 
than  27  per  cent.,  or  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  ag- 
gregate length. 

This  will  exhibit,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  the  mode  of  construction  in  England. 

Of  all  the  railways  in  progress  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
more  than  the  half,  or  57^  per  cent,  are  in  England ;  and  of 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  in  these,  about 
68  per  cent,  is  to  be  invested  in  England. 

It  appears  from  the  results  of  the  preceding  tables,  that 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  actually  invested  in  railway 
communication  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty -eight  millions  and  a  half;  and  that  with 
this,  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of 
railway  have  been  constructed,  and  that  the  capital  to  be  in- 
vested in  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  of  railway  in 
progress  will  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
millions. 

It  would  have  been. desirable  to  have  exhibited  a  compa- 
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rative  view  of  the  average  movement  of  the  traffic  npt 
railways  in  operation  in  diSerent  coQDtriea  at  a  correspc 
epoch.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  docutncDts  to  eoabb 
do  this  with  all  the  precision  which  might  be  wisht 
have,  however,  collected  in  the  following  table  aa  man; 
as  are  supphed  by  authentic  documents  for  nearly 
sponding  epochs.  The  railways  on  which  the  traffic  re| 
has  heen  carried  do  not  in  general  include  alt  the  linee 
in  the  respective  countries;  nevertheless,  they  will 
some  approximation  to  a  comparison  of  the  extent  of 
communication  by  railway.  In  some  cases,  also,  I  have 
obliged  to  obtain  the  numerical  results  by  estimation. 
I  have  indicated  in  the  table :  — 


P«r  mile  of  nllwir  pt  lUji— 


TboH  tn  ablcE  Ibt  pTmnl  n 
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Receipts  per  ton  of  good* 
booked         .          •          . 

United 

United 

SUIM. 

BcIicHua. 

Fraaot. 

Ocnnanic 
SiatM. 

«.    4. 

«.      4. 

«.     4. 

«.     4. 

3    2-« 

5    8-5 

5    2 

• 

10     1 

MtfM. 

mOw. 

wdlm. 

MilM. 

Distance  carried  per  ton 

22-5 

38 

43-8 

• 

46-4 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

Receipts  per  ton  per  mile 

1-67 

1-8 

1-34 

• 

2-6 

Number  of  tons  per  train 

. 

64-5 

33-2 

• 

a 

Average  speed  of  passenger- 

trains  in  miles  per  hour :  — 

Stoppages  included 

24*5 

lft-0» 

18'10 

21-2 

20-0 

Stoppages  excluded 

320 

"           " 

24-90 

270 

242 

*  By  estimation. 
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CHAP.  xxn. 

THE  RELATION  OP  RAILWAYS   TO    THB    STATE. 

Railways,  when  first  brought  into  operation,  were  re 
as  exceptional  modes  of  conveyance,  suitable  to  par 
localities  and  particular  conditions  of  commerce  and 
course.  As  their  powers  were  gradually  developed, 
came  evident  that  they  were  destined  to  play  a  more  imf 
part  in  the  business  of  transport,  and  that  thej  must  uiti 
become  the  general,  if  not  the  only  means  by  which  t 
temal  movement  and  commerce  of  peoples,  and  even  t 
tercommunication  of  people  and  people,  would  be  cond 
Under  this  point  of  view,  the  question  of  their  relatioi 
the  State  became  one  of  capital  importance. 

Hitherto  the  public  highways  in  all  countries  have 
regarded  as  within  the  special  domain  of  government 
government  and  by  the  legislature  they  were  controUc 
regulated ;  and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude 
the  same  system  of  regulation  and  control  must  be  ext 
to  the  new  ways  of  communication,  by  which  they 
destined  to  be  superseded. 

Between  the  common  high  roads,  however,  and  the 
ways,  an  important  difierence  was  not  slow  to  unfold  : 
The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  State  over  the 
ways  had  been  limited  to  their  maintenance  and  sup 
tendence,  and  to  the  regulation  of  their  police.  The  can 
business  conducted  upon  them  was  always  in  the  ban 
the  public,  and  was  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  w 
some  influence  of  competition. 

The  operation  of  the  same  principle  of  competitioi! 
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contemplated  in  the  in  fancy  of  railways,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  provisions  in  the  legislative  enactments  by  which  the 
companies  have  been  incorporated.  It  was  expected  that 
the  public  should  be  admitted  to  exercise  the  business  of 
carriers  upon  them,  subject  to  certain  specified  regulations 
and  bye-laws. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  this  new  means  of 
transport  was  attended  with  qualities  which  must  exclude 
every  indiscriminate  exercise  of  the  carrying  business.  A 
railway,  like  a  vast  machine,  the  wheels  of  which  are  all 
connected  with  each  other,  and  whose  movement  requires  a 
certain  harmony,  cannot  be  worked  by  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent agents.  Such  a  system  would  speedily  be  attended 
with  self-destruction.  The  organisation  of  a  railway  re- 
quires unity  of  direction  and  harmony  of  movement,  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  combination  of  the  entire  carry- 
ing business  with  the  general  administration  of  the  road. 
Hence  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  that  the  companies  originally  established 
for  the  construction  of  a  road  only  became,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, the  exclusive  carriers  upon  it;  and  hence  arose  in- 
evitably as  many  local  monopolies  of  transport  as  there  were 
separate  and  independent  companies. 

This  evil  was  speedily  aggravated  by  amalgamation.  The 
very  same  principles  and  conditions  which  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable that  each  company  should  have  the  sole  direction 
and  management  of  the  entire  movement  of  transport  upon 
its  own  line,  rendered  it  scarcely  less  expedient  that  systems 
of  lines  running  into  each  other  should  either  voluntarily  es- 
tablish a  code  of  regulations  to  secure  their  mutual  harmony, 
or  that  they  should  coalesce  so  as  to  form  fewer  companies 
of  greater  magnitude.  Both  of  these  expedients  have  been 
resorted  to.  Lesser,  placed  near  greater  companies,  have 
coalesced  with  them.  A  great  number  of  small  monopolies 
have,  by  the  operation  of  the  affinities  of  commercial  in- 
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terest,  been  drawn  together,  and  have  becoi 
number  of  great  monopolies ;  and  so  indispea 
certain  unity  of  management  and  harmonjr  of 
proved  to  be  to  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  e 
where  amalgamation  has  not  been  effected,  the  d 
Clearing-house  has  been  invented  to  sarmoont, 
practicable,  those  difficulties  which  might  aria 
absence  of  unity  of  direction  and  managemeD 
communicating  lines. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  out  of  which  m 
colossal  monopolies  among  which  the  territory  of 
Kingdom  is  parcelled  out,  and  by  which  tke  enti 
commerce,  and  correspondence,  and  personal  int 
its  people  are  conducted. 

A  great  variety  of  relations  have  arisen  out  of 
of  things  in  other  countries,  according  to  the  loc 
stances  attending  the  form  of  government,  and  the 
commercial  condition  of  the  people. 

In  some  the  State  has  taken  upon  itself  the  em 
of  the  construction  and  working  of  the  railways 
the  case,  for  example,  in  Belgium  and  Hanover,  : 
the  Northern  Duchies,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Wiirteroburg,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  It  is  true  t 
isolated  lines  in  these  several  states  had  been  co 
companies  before  the  great  question  of  the  relatio 
the  State  and  the  railways  had  been  raised ;  but  tl 
besides  being  exceptional,  have  gradually  been  d 
in  number  by  the  governments  respectively  rede< 
property  in  the  roads. 

In  other  countries,  a  mixed  system   has    been 
Some  railways  have  been  constructed  and  furniahi 
State,  but  farmed  by  companies  on  terminable  and  f 
short  leases,  the  State  maintaining  a  certain  control 
by  the  clauses  of  tlie  leases.     In  some  cases,  the 
have  been  constructed  and  stocked  by  the  compan 
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selves,  who  hold  the  property  under  a  lease  of  more  or  less 
extended  duration ;  but  still  the  State  is  represented  in  the 
administration  of  the  railway  by  the  presence  of  an  agent, 
who  is  invested  with  almost  unlimited  control  over  the 
working  of  the  lines.  In  France,  this  agent  was  established 
under  the  name  of  a  Royal  Commissioner,  and  one  such 
functionary  was  nominated  to  form  part  of  the  administration 
of  each  railway  company.  Besides  this,  the  government 
appoints  the  police  of  the  road,  all  these  functionaries, 
however,  of  every  grade,  being  paid  by  the  company.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  leases,  the  State  is  usually  bound  to 
reimburse  to  the  company  the  estimated  value  of  the  movable 
stock  attached  to  the  establishment;  and  the  company,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  sustain  this  movable  stock  in  a 
satisfactory  and  efficient  state  pending  the  lease. 

In  cases  where  the  State  has  adopted  the  policy  of  leaving 
the  construction  and  management  of  the  railways  to  private 
companies,  it  has  nevertheless  intervened,  by  means  of  sub- 
vention or  other  encouragement,  to  stimulate  private  enter- 
prise in  those  cases  in  which  the  lines  run  through  localities 
where  the  commerce  is  deemed  insufficient  to  produce  the 
average  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  In  difierent  countries 
this  object  is  accomplished  by  different  expedients. 

In  some,  a  subvention  in  money  is  directly  given;  in 
others,  the  State  takes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shares, 
supplying  the  corresponding  amount  of  capital  on  favourable 
terms ;  in  others,  the  State  guarantees  a  minimum  amount 
of  interest  on  the  capital  to  be  invested ;  in  others,  the  com- 
panies are  favoured  by  the  free  importation  of  stock  and  ma- 
terials, by  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  land,  and  by  exemption 
from  taxation. 

The  authority  of  the  State  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  asserted, 
and  in  many  periodically  exercised.  Thus  a  power  of  re- 
vising the  tariff  at  stated  intervals,  such  as  every  three  or 
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five  years,  is  often  reserved.    This  is  the  case  in  mm 
railway  enterprises  in  the  United  States. 

The  case  of  the  English  railway  companies  ia»  in 
respects,  peculiar.  The  spirit  of  the  laws  and  tr 
renders  the  State  averse  from  interference  in  commei 
terprises,  and  somewhat  reserved  even  in  the  ezerciM 
control  over  them,  which  would  seem  to  be  indispen 
the  general  interests. 

Powers  of  an  unusually  extensive  and  dnrahle  cl 
were  therefore  readily  granted  to  all  railway  coi 
in  this  country,  and  monopoly  after  monopolj  gr 
fostered  by  the  l^islature  and  favoured  bj  the  pabli< 
nopoly,  however,  was  not  slow  to  develop  some  of  ; 
ternary  evils,  and  complaints  and  remonstrances  fc 
Abuses  were  signalised,  and  a  reaction  in  public  opin 
manifested.  Railway  directors,  who  had  been  pf^vioi 
objects  of  unbounded  laudation,  now  became  the  sob 
distrust  and  censure,  and  a  general  demand  of  some  < 
system  of  control  was  put  forth. 

This  demand  was  opposed  by  railway  directors  and 
under  their  influence,  who  went  so  far  as  to  deny  tl 
of  parliament  to  interfere  with  their  coneernsi  assiii 
their  establishments  to  those  of  banks,  insurance  oAci 
companies,  and  other  industrial  associations.  These 
indignantly  rejected  all  control,  and  even  complained 
system  of  publishing  periodical  reports,  partial  and  in 
as  it  has  been,  which  the  law  and  public  opinion  has  i 
from  them,  as  a  grievance.  They  declared  that  ani 
ference  with  the  affairs  of  railway  companies^  or  an 
pulsory  publication  of  their  proceedings,  or  an  j  repor 
state  of  their  financial  concerns,  is  a  violation  of  the 
of  capital  as  gross  and  unjustifiable  as  would  be  th 
measures  if  adopted  in  reference  to  the  mercantile  a 
tions  of  Rothschild's,  Baring's,  or  any  other  priTat 
blishment*  They  admit  that  government  may  so  far  in 
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as  to  provide  for  the  safetj  and  convenience  of  the  public  in 
travelling.  But  beyond  this,  they  denounce  all  legislative 
or  State  intervention  in  their  affairs.  They  complain  that 
the  temper  evinced  by  parliament  and  the  press  is  such  as 
ought  to  be  directed  only  against  the  greatest  enemies  of 
social  progress,  instead  of  the  promoters,  as  they  justly 
enough  claim  to  be,  of  one  of  the  moat  signal  instruments 
for  the  advancement  of  civilisation  that  modem  times  have 
witnessed.  Such  a  temper,  they  contend,  must  produce  a 
corresponding  feeling  on  the  part  of  railway  directors ;  and 
it  is  declared  that,  if  such  a  system  of  annoyance  and 
improper  interference  be  continued,  it  must  result  either  in 
raising  a  spirit  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  railway  interests, 
which,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  property  at  stake, 
cannot  be  lightly  regarded,  or  inducing  an  apathy  and  in- 
difference in  the  administration  of  railways ;  in  either  case 
being  the  cause  of  great  injury  and  inconvenience  to  the 
public 

To  all  this  it  is  answered,  that  bodies  which  possess  the 
almost  exclusive  control  of  the  intercourse  of  the  country^ 
including  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  goods,  the  service 
of  the  post-office,  and  the  movement  of  the  troops,  have 
none  of  the  qualities,  and  ought  to  have  none  of  the  pri- 
vileges, attaching  to  private  commercial  establishments; 
that,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  regard  the 
British  railways  as  speculations  important  to  none  but  the 
shareholders;  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  involve  interests 
public,  political,  and  social,  of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  that 
they  have  not  been  created,  as  the  advocates  of  their  com- 
plete independence  pretend,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals; that  they  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  the 
will  of  the  legislature,  expressed  in  their  various  acts  of 
incorporation,  and  that  to  the  legislature  they  must  be  held, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  responsible;  that  they  have  been 
entrusted  with  privileges  and  powers  almost  without  pre- 
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cedent ;  and  that,  in  fine,  it  is  incumbent  on  parliiu 
see  that  these  powers  are  properly  exercised,  and  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  them  in  such  a  nuuiner 
from  time  to  time  be  deemed  expedient. 

It  is  further  contended,  that  the  duty  of  legisladTi 
ference  is  rendered  more  imperative  by  the  enormous ; 
of  money  which  railway  companies  have  raised  and 
liamentary  authority.  Not  only  has  a  capital  been 
amounting  to  a  quarter  of  the  national  debt,  which  i 
will  be  augmented  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  within  i 
period,  but  loans  have  been  obtained  by  the  compa 
vast  amounts,  under  the  direct  sanction,  and  snbiect 
conditions,  of  special  acts  of  parliament.  The  debt 
representing  these  loans,  as  well  as  the  railway  shar 
transferable  from  hand  to  hand  with  as  much  facility 
unfunded  debt,  with  which  they  enter  into  direct  comm 

Of  late  years,  moreover,  the  interests  involved  in  r 
property  have  assumed  an  importance  which  has  intn 
it  into  marriage  settlements,  wills,  and  other  familj  ar: 
ments,  almost  as  generally  as  the  public  securities.  It 
therefore,  it  is  contended,  be  preposterous  to  maintai 
property  of  such  an  amount  and  such  character  ahot 
left  to  the  uncontrolled  management  of  bodies  so  fl< 
and  so  little  responsible  as  the  boards  of  railway  directs 

It  is  further  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  goven 
control,  that  shareholders  are  a  fleeting  and  mutable 
liberated  from  many  of  the  responsibilities  and  obligi 
which  attach  to  property  of  a  more  permanent  char 
A  share  market  has  been  created  as  well  in  the  chief 
mercial  towns  as  in  the  capital,  where  transactiona  i 
enormous  amount  take  place.  Not  only  are  permanei 
vestments  made  in  railway  securities  which  have  be 
matters  of  settlement,  bequest,  and  inheritance^  but 
speculations  are  daily  made,  with  a  view  to  profit^  by  t 
in  a  description  of  property  peculiarly  liable  to  auddei 
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extraordioaiy  fluctuations,  fluctuations  so  extreme  that  the 
capital  of  a  single  railway  has  been  known  to  fall  in  value 
within  the  brief  period  of  two  months  to  the  amount  o^ 
three  millions  sterling.  These  violent  and  sudden  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  securities  of  one  railway  produce 
sympathetic  efiects  in  all  the  others,  and  always  arise  from 
the  want  of  confidence  entertained  by  the  public  in  the  re- 
presentations made  by  the  directors  of  railway  companies  of 
their  financial  condition.* 

Since^  however,  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent body,  invested  with  definite  powers  to  examine  and 
check  the  railway  accounts,  is  admitted  by  all  persons  be- 
yond the  immediate  circle  of  railway  directors,  and  those  in 
their  employment  and  under  their  influence,  and  even  by 
some  among  those  directors  themselves,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  further  into  this  discussion.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  controlling  body  is 
demanded  by  public  opinion ;  the  only  points  to  be  con- 
sidered being,  the  authority  from  which  its  nomination  must 
emanate,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  powers. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  body  can  only  be  made  by  the 
directors,  the  proprietors  of  railways,  not  being  directors,  or 
the  State. 

That  railway  directors  should  nominate  the  body  which  is 
to  tsontrol  themselves,  would  be  an  outrage  on  common 
sense,  which  public  opinion  indignantly  rejects. 

The  appointment  of  an  efficient  and  independent  board  of 
control  by  railway  proprietors,  exercising  its  powers  over 
railway  directors,  would  be  attended  with  many  practical 
difficulties.  The  railway  proprietors  are  a  very  numerous 
body,  scattered  over  the  country,  and  even  over  the  world, 
varying  extremely  in  age,  sex,  and  condition.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  such  a  body  could  ever  be  brought  into  any 

*  Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords,  June,  1849. 
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real  co-operation  otherwise  than  hj  the  i^gencj  and  in 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  directors  themaelFea.  The 
proprietors  have  already  nominated  the  direetora^  an 
be  presumed  to  haye  selected  the  indiTidiials  for  thi 
whom  they  regarded  as  best  entitled  to  their  cofU 
To  call  on  the  same  proprietors  to  elect  other  indiTX 
be  placed  in  a  sort  of  antagonism  to  the  fermer,  i 
vested  with  powers  to  check  and  control  them,  woqIi 
require  them  to  place  over  those  individoalsy  in  wboi 
have  manifested  the  greatest  confidence,  others^  ia 
they  must  necessarily  have  less. 

The  impracticability  of  attaining  such  aa  ohjeti 
some  degree  illustrated  by  the  effect  of  the  system  o 
hitherto  pursued.  It  is  well  known  that  on  the  preaei 
of  each  half-year's  report,  auditors  are  appointed 
meeting  of  shareholders,  to  examine  and  to  chec^  t 
lance-sheet  The  witnesses  produced  before  tlie  He 
Lords,  consisting  of  public  accountants,  eminent  i 
directors,  and  others,  distinguished  by  special  knowle 
such  subjects,  were  unanimous  in  declaring  thia  sys 
audit  to  be  destitute  of  all  efficiency. 

Mr.  Swift  (says  the  Report),  a  witness  whose  con& 
connection  with  the  North- Western  Railway  Companj 
great  weight  to  his  testimony,  declared  such  an  audit 
**  moonshine  against  dishonest  directors."  Mr.  ICng,  wl 
been  secretary  to  two  companies,  said,  the  audit  was  **  i 
plete  farce,"  to  which  he  could  not  attach  the  slightest 
or  importance.  Sir  John  Easthope  declared  that  he 
never  consent  to  become  a  director  again  unless  an  eB 
audit  were  established,  and  that  if  such  audit  be  not  ex 
independent  of  the  directors,  it  would  be  better  to 
no  audit  at  all.  Mr.  King  said  that  a  shareholder 
not  to  be  an  auditor,  **  inasmuch  as  it  would  place  h 
an  invidious  position.  He  would,  in  some  way  or  < 
be  connected  with  the  directors,  and  would  probab 
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chosen,  or  suggested,  or  recommended,  by  them  to  the  share- 
holders." 

A  board  of  railway  control  properly  constituted  would 
represent,  not  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  only,  but  that 
of  the  public ;  and  among  the  abuses  which  it  would  become 
its  duty  to  check,  would  be  more  especially  those  w\^ch 
affect  that  portion  of  the  public  who  are  not  shareholders. 
The  misapplication  of  capital  and  financial  malversations, 
which  have  been  already  sometimes  practised  by  directors, 
having  the  effect  of  producing  factitious  changes  in  the 
marketable  value  of  railway  securities,  of  which  changes  the 
directors  themselves,  who  thus  brought  them  about,  have 
largely  availed  themselves,  are  examples  of  this.  So  far, 
then,  as  such  a  board  of  control  would  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  in  general,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  of  railway  proprietors  in  particular,  it  ought  legiti- 
mately to  derive  its  appointnaents  and  authority  from  the 
State,  which  represents  the  public 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  such  a  controlling  or 
auditing  body,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  must  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  directors  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions.  If  such  independence  can  be  shown  to  be  com- 
patible with  any  system  of  election  by  shareholders,  no  legi- 
timate objection  can  perhaps  be  brought  against  it ;  and  it 
would,  in  such  case,  be  exempted  from  those  inconveniences 
which  are  supposed  to  attend  such  a  body  when  deriving  its 
nomination  and  authority  from  the  government. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  functions  and  limits 
of  the  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  the  body  proposed  to  be 
created  for  the  control  or  audit  of  railway  management,  its 
objects  may  be  briefly  and  clearly  stated. 

They  must  be  to  supply  railway  shareholders,  and  the 
public  in  general  (any  of  whom  may  at  any  moment  become 
railway  shareholders),  with  the  means  of  obtaining  an  as- 
surance of  the  honesty  and  of  estimating  the  ability  of  the 
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railway  management.     This  object  will  be  attained 
by  the  confidence  which  the  public  maj  entertain 
persons  appointed  to  compoee  snch  a  board,  and  pa 
the  publicitj  which  may  be  giren  to  the  accoants  an 
ceedings  of  the  railway  managers. 

One  of  the  objects  most  strongly  insisted   npon 
measure  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  indep 
*  system  of  railway  audit  in  the  session  of  1849,  was  to 
greater  uniformity  and  more  detailed    explanation 
system  of  financial  accounts  issued  by  the  directors 
shareholders.    These  accounts  naturally  arran^  then 
under  the- two  heads  of  capital  and  revenue. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  capital  account  should  b 
fold,  or,  to  state  it  more  correctly,  a  single  account  coo 
of  triple  columns. 

The  first  column  would  consist  of  a  clear  and  d 
statement  of  the' amounts  of  capital  which  the  compai 
been  authorised  to  raise,  stating  the  purposes  to  whicl 
amounts  respectiyely  had  been  directed  by  the  l^islai 
be  applied. 

The  second  column  would  contain  a  statement  of  t 
tent  to  which  the  company  had  exercised  these  powe 
would  state  the  amounts  respectively  which  had  been 
under  each  authorisation,  assigning  them  to  their  res{ 
heads,  and  showing  the  purposes  for  which  they  wei 
tined. 

The  difierence  between  the  totals  of  these  two  cc 
would  show  the  amount  of  the  unexhausted  powei 
which  the  company  was  still  invested. 

The  third  column  would  contain  a  clear  and  detailed 
ment  of  the  capital  which  had  been  actually  expended,  t 
the  objects  to  which  it  had  been  appropriated,  and  sh 
clearly  that  these  objects  were  those  for  which  parli 
had  authorised  the  capital  to  be  raised. 

The  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  second  and 
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columns  would  show^  the  portion  of  the  capital  raised  which 
had  been  still  unexpended. 

One  of  the  abuses  against  which  legislative  interference 
had  been  invoked,  was  the  misappropriation  of  capital  by 
railway  directors.  This  misappropriation  was  two-fold.  In 
some  cases  the  directors  would  apply  the  capital  which  the 
company  had  been  authorised  to  raise  for  one  purpose  to 
another,  stiU,  however,  being  legitimately  capitaL  Thus, 
capital  authorised  to  be  raised  for  the  construction  of  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  trunk  line,  would  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  steamboats  or  to  the  improvement  or  construction 
of  docks. 

Such  proceedings  involved  a  double  violation  of  the  spint 
of  the  law.  Not  only  was  capital  applied  to  a  purpose  not 
authorised  by  parliament,  but  works,  the  construction  of 
which  was  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  ordered  to  be 
executed  within  a  given  limit  of  time,  were  left  either  in- 
complete or  not  commenced. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  scandalous  misapplication  of 
capital,  whether  considered  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences, 
had  been  the  appropriation  of  capital  to  the  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  more  especially  to  the  payment  of  dividends. 

Railway  directors  are  usually  large  holders  of  shares,  fre- 
quently obtained  by  allotment,  and  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  the  current  market  price. 

Thus  situated,  they  have  a  direct  interest  to  raise  the 
market,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  such  elevation  to  dispose 
of  shares. 

This  object  is  accomplished  by  the  misappropriation  of 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  dividends  beyond  the 
amount  which  they  would  have  reached  if  paid  legitimately 
out  of  profits. 

When  a  rise  has  been  produced  by  these  means,  and  the 
directors  avail  themselves  of  it,  they  dispose  of  their  allotted 
shares  at  a  large  profit.    This  spurious  price  is  of  coarse 
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onlj  temporary,  and  the  market  soon  declines.  The  d 
public  loses  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  the  dii 
and  those  in  their  confidence  gain.  Thus  the  fortn 
the  widow  and  orphan,  and  the  accninnlations  of  in 
and  thrift,  are  frandolentlj  transferred  to  swell  the  e 
,  fortunes  of  individual  directors,  who  by  such  means  tm 

rise  from  stations  comparatiyely  obscure  to  almost  fai 
wealth. 

It  may  be  most  truly  replied,  that  proceedings  si 
1  these  are  rare,  that  directors  in  general  are  perscHU 

gether  incapable  of  such  malpractices,  and  that  it 
be  unjust  to  stigmatise  a  large,  respectable,  and  intd 
body  of  men,  to  the  unwearied  exertions  and   talei 
many  of  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  sua 
issue  of  the  most  signal  improvement  of  modem 
because  of  the  misconduct  of  some  individuals  among 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  unreserved  and  complete 
licity  of  all  the  detaib  of  the  management  of  the 
of  each  company  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  respectabl 
independent  migority  of  directors.     Such  a  publicit 
enable  every  one  who  possesses  the  necessary  informal 
judge  not  only  of  the  honesty  but  of  the  abilitj  < 
management,  and  without  such  publicity  there  can 
test  by  which  the  public  at  large  can  know  the  integi 
skill  with  which  any  railway  establishment  is  oondncte 

An  intelligent  and  experienced  witness,  long  com 
with  railway  afiairs,  declared,  before  the  Conunittee  i 
House  of  Lords,  that  practices  of  misapplying  capital, 
as  had  prevailed  in  certain  cases,  would  lead  at  some  ] 
to  '*  total  ruin,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  great  confusioi 
an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  value  of  each  v 
taking." 

Another  said,  that  there  was  **  no  safety  for  bondh^ 
or  shareholders  unless  the  separation  of  capital  from  re' 
was  observed,  and  that  any  deviation  from  it  must  f 
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the  accounts  and  deprive  the  public  of  the  means  of  measuring 
the  value  of  such  undertakings.'* 

An  experienced  accountant  stated,  that  under  the  present 
sjstem  **  there  is  no  security  that  capital  and  income  shall 
be  kept  distinct,  and  that  the  practical  consequence  is, 
that  the  purchaser  who  bujs  shares  does  so  in  ignorance  of 
the  true  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  is  led  to  give  a 
higher  price  than  the  thing  is  worth,  under  the  belief  that 
the  dividends  declared  come  bona  fide  out  of  profits.  Any 
balance  under  such  a  system,  may  be  struck  which  may  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  directors ;  any  dividend  may  be  declared, 
and  the  public  may  be  deceived  to  any  extent  desired." 

"  If  capital,"  says  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee, 
"  be  unduly  brought  to  increase  income,  or  ordinary  expen- 
diture be  unduly  carried  to  the  account  of  capital,  the  ap- 
parent balances  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  fallacious 
and  fraudulent  value  may  for  a  time  be  given  to  shares, 
greatly  profitable  to  all  proprietors  desirous  of  selling,  but 
leading  to  results  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  more  important 
class  who  invest  permanently ;  for  the  sake  of  a  deceptive 
present  gain  the  value  of  the  reversion  will  be  sacrificed. 
Cases  may  easily  be  contemplated,  and  undoubtedly  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  future  profitable  working  of  the  line 
may  thus  be  endangered,  and  the  public  interests  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  railways  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  if 
not  sacrificed."  ♦ 

To  guard  against  this  and  similar  abuses,  shareholders  have 
always  had  a  certain  power  at  reasonable  times  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  company,  but  this  power  has  proved,  as  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  illusory.  It  is  not  by  individual 
shareholders  going  to  a  railway  office,  and  demanding  journals 
and  ledgers,  and  running  over  their  pages,  that  any  real 
estimate  of  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  can  be 

*  Third  Report  of  the  Lords*  Committee,  June  1849. 
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ascertained.  This  is  a  proceeding  which  individual  shs 
holders  will  never  be  induced  to  undertake,  nor,  if  thej  • 
would  any  satisfactory  result  ensue.  Practiaed  acooonti 
alone  can  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  finfmri^l  c 
dition  of  the  company,  and  even  they  could  only  accomp 
this  by  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  books  ;  such 
examination  as  individual  shareholders  could  never  effect 
the  means  provided  in  the  acts  of  incorporation. 

But  whatever  powers  may  be  conferred  upon  the  oontroO 
or  auditing  body,  and  from  whatever  source  it  may  derive 
appointment  and  authority,  its  influence  will  be  unavail 
unless  the  most  ample  and  unreserved  publicity  be  givei 
the  details  of  the  railway  management,  and  with  such  p 
licity  the  task  of  the  auditors  or  controllers  will  be  rende 
comparatively  easy.  Their  duties  will  in  such  case  be 
duced  in  effect  to  mere  verification  of  the  disbursements 
the  vouchers ;  for,  by  such  means,  the  public  at  large  wc 
be  converted  into  one  great  and  unquestionable  Boani 
Audit.  Railway  affairs  would,  in  a  word,  be  placed  ud 
the  immediate  operation  of  public  opinion.  Rail  way  direct 
instead  of  demanding,  as  they  now  do,  half-yearly  vote 
confidence  from  their  blindfolded  constituents,  would  rec« 
the  intelligent  approbation  of  a  well-informed  public. 

In  all  the  discussions  which  have  hitherto  taken  p] 
on  this  question  of  railway  control,  a  stress  much  too 
elusive  has  been  placed  on  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of 
report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  company,  as  if 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  management  were  all  that  co 
be  required  to  satisfy  the  railway  proprietors  and  the  pub 
The  degree  of  ability  and  skill  with  which  the  afiTairs  of 
railway  may  have  been  conducted,  seems  to  be  wholly  ! 
out  of  view.     This  is  a  grave  error.     Honesty  is  happil 
much  more  ordinary  quality  than  ability,  and  there  is  mi 
stronger  ground  for  distrusting  the  skill  shown  in  the  i 
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nagement  of  the  enterprise  of  a  railway  than  the  integrity  of 
those  to  whom  the  management  is  confided. 

It  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  for  the  satisfaction  of  public 
opinion,  to  publish  an  authenticated  report  of  the  financial 
condition  of  each  railway  company. 

Such  details  of  its  management  must  also  be  given  as  may 
enable  all  persons  competently  informed  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  its  afiairs  have  been  con- 
ducted. They  must  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  whether  the 
capital  has  been  duly  utilised ;  but,  to  place  them  in  this 
condition,  a  much  more  ample  report  of  the  business  of  the 
company  must  be  published  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been 
issued  by  railway  companies  in  England,  or  even  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  periodical  reports  are  more  detailed. 
The  Belgian  government  alone  puts  forth  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  annual  report  of  its  management.  We  do  not 
maintain  that  the  exposition  annually  supplied  to  the  public 
by  the  Belgian  government  of  the  administration  of  the  State 
railways  may  not  be  susceptible  of  improvement,  or  that  it 
may  not  contain  some  needless  detail.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  it  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  placing  the 
afiairs  of  railway  management  under  the  operation  of  public 
opinion. 

The  report  should  be  annual,  and  not  half-yearly,  as  is  the 
practice  in  England ;  because  the  traffic  runs  through  its 
periodical  phases,  and  completes  them  with  the  revolution  of 
the  seasons.  Half-yearly  reports,  therefore,  supply  imperfect 
inferences ;  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  two  such  reports 
successively  issued  that  correct  average  results  can  be 
obtained. 

While  I  would  therefore  propose  greater  amplitude  in 
detail  of  the  railway  reports,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  published  annually  and  not  half-yearly,  and  as  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  each  year  as  might  be  practicable. 
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giving  the  details  of  the  management  and  working 
railway  for  the  preceding  year. 

Such  a  report  might  consist  of  the  following  heads 

SECTION  I. 
CONSTBUCTION  AND  STOCK. 

Sums  whieh  the  company  has  been  empowered  to  raise.  — 
tually  raised  under  such  powers.  —  Sums  expended,  speeifyiiig 
the  objecu  to  which  they  have  been  appropriated,  aod  the  aoui 
which  they  hare  been  derired. 

SECTION  IL 

EXPENSES. 

This  section  should  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  co 
penses  of  the  tnanagement  and  working  of  the  railways,  cacli 
disbursement  being  assigned  to  its  proper  head,  —  such  as  dim 
management,  way  and  works,  locomotire  power,  carrying  expeo 

SECTION  IIL 
BECEIPTS. 

This  section  should  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  rercni 
company,  assigning  distinctly  the  amount  of  revenue   proceed] 
each  object  of  traffic,  such  as  passengers,  distinguished  by  classes, 
parcels,  horses,  carriages,  mails,  and  all  objects  carried    by   | 
trains ;  goods  and  live  stock  classed  according  to  their  tarifll 

The  receipts  should  also  be  stated  according  to  the  parts  of 
from  which  they  have  proceeded ;  thus  the  amount  reeeived  for  c 
of  traffic  at  each  station  should  be  given. 

The  receipts  should  also  be  classified  aeeording  to  the  perio 
year  at  which  they  have  been  realised,  their  amounts  bein^  si 
ststed  for  each  successive  month. 

In  cases  where  a  graduated  tariff  has  been  established,  dim  in 
the  distance  to  which  the  objects  of  transport  are  carried  is  incre 
receipts  should  also  be  classified  according  to  the  distances  to  a 
objects  of  transport  producing  them  have  been  severally  carried, 
show  the  amounts  of  revenue  which  have  proceeded  from  Ioq|^  ti 
short  traffic. 

Such  a  statement  is  supplied  in  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  raiJ 
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SECTION  IV. 
THE  MOVEMENT  OF   THE   TRAFFIC. 

This  wctioD  should  contain  •  statement  of  the  quantity  and  mileage  of 
the  several  classes  of  traffic.  Thus  the  number  of  passengers  of  eac 
class  booked  and  the  total  mileage  of  each  class  should  be  given.  In 
like  manner,  the  quantity  and  mileage  of  each  object  of  transport  con- 
veyed by  passenger  trains,  such  as  baggage,  parcels,  mails,  horses,  and 
carriages,  should  be  stated.  The  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  these 
with  their  mileage  would  give  the  average  distance  over  which  each  pas- 
senger and  other  olject  of  traffic  was  carried. 

A  like  statement  should  be  given  for  the  various  classes  of  goodiT  traffic, 
showing  in  each  case  the  quantity  booked  and  its  mileage. 

The  quantity  booked  at  each  section  of  the  line  should  be  distinctly 
given,  to  show  the  variation  of  the  traffic  on  different  parts  of  the  railway ; 
and  the  quantity  in  each  month,  to  show  the  variation  of  the  traffic  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons. 

SECTION  V. 
THE   MOVEMENT  OF   THE  LOCOMOTIVE   STOCK. 

This  section  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  locomo- 
tive stock,  enumerating  the  engines  with  the  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
construction,  age,  former  services,  and  their  current  mileage.  The  dis- 
tances run  by  each  engine  during  the  year  should  be  stated,  as  well  as 
the  total  distance  it  has  run  since  first  put  upon  the  road.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  should  be  given,  distinguishing  that  which  is  consumed  in 
lighting  and  getting  up  steam  and  standing  and  in  profitable  work.  The 
consumption  of  oil  and  other  materials,  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  should 
also  be  given.  All  these  details  are  supplied  annually  in  the  reports  of 
the  Belgian  railways. 

SECTION   VI. 
THE   MOVEMENT  OF  THE  CABRTINO  STOCK. 

Hiis  section  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  entire  stock  of  vehicles 
of  transport  used  during  the  year,  distinguishing  them  according  to 
classes,  and  giving  their  mileages  respectively. 

Also  a  statement  of  the  consumption  of  materials,  cost  of  repairs,  &c. 
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SECTION  VIL 

MOVEMENT    OF    TRAFFIC    COMPARED    WITS     MOYKM; 
LOCOMOTIVE  AND  CARRYING    STOCK. 


By  comparing  the  movement  of  the  differeot  rliiti  di  tnfi 
movement  of  the  various  elaaaes  of  vehicles  of  transport  to  whic 
respectively  appropriated,  we  can  obtain  the  average  load  cam 
vehicle;  and  by  comparing  them  with  the  movement  d  the  1 
stock,  we  can  obtain  the  average  load  drawn  by  each  engine. 
thus  obtained  by  which  numerous  economical  problems  of  tl 
importance  can  be  solved.  It  is  by  these  means  that  we  caa 
the  extent  to  which  the  moving  stock  of  the  railway  has  been  i 

'    SECTION  VIIL 

RECEIPTS   AND    EXPENSES   COMPARED   WITH    THE     MC 
OF   THE   TRAFFIC  AND  ROLLINO   STOCK. 

By  this  comparison  may  he  ascertained  the  proportion  of  thi 
chargeable  to  each  class,  and  even  to  each  individual  object  of  u 
comparing  such  expenses  with  the  receipts  arising  tuna  each 
traffic,  the  profit  or  loss  arising  from  each  class  of  traffic  c 
certained. 

By  this  means  a  numerous  class  of  important  problems  can 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  questions  of  the  tari 
which  alone  the  future  tariff*  can  be  advantageously  regulated. 

SECTION   IX. 

TIIE  MOVEMENT  OF   THE   TRAFFIC   AND  ROLLING    8TO( 
PARED  WITH   THE  EXTENT  OF   THE   HAH. WAT. 

The  comparison  nuide  in  this  section  would  show  the  extent 
the  railway  itself  has  been  utilised.  It  would  indicate  the  prof 
which  the  traffic  has  been  distributed  over  it,  showing  the  qti 
profitable  load  as  well  as  of  dead  weight  which  baa  been  tn 
between  station  and  station  on  every  part  of  the  line.  This  w< 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  local  supply  of  traffic  may  fa 
cultivated,  and  would  direct  the  attention  of  managers  and  the  j 
the  still  unsatisfied  exigences  of  the  district!  through  which  the 
may  be  carried. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  report  containing  details 
such  as  I  have  enumerated  here,  is  either  difficult  or  im- 
practicable. 

Many  of  them  are  regularly  supplied  in  the  annual  reports 
of  most  of  the  continental  railway  companies,  and  all  of 
them,  and  many  others  still  more  minute,  are  contained  in 
the  annual  railway  report  of  the  Belgian  government.  It  is 
true,  that  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  English  railways 
do  not  afford  the  means  of  recording  some  of  these  statistical 
facts,  but  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  organise  in 
this  country,  as  elsewhere,  the  means  of  recording  them. 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  movable  stock  of 
the  railway  has  been  utilised,  it  is  essential  to  supply  the 
means  of  comparing  the  movement  of  the  rolling  stock  with 
the  movement  of  the  traffic.  It  is  by  such  a  comparison  alone 
that  the  average  amount  of  loads  carried  by  the  different  ve- 
hicles of  transport  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  This  will  be 
easily  comprehended  from  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume. 

If  we  know  the  distance  which  any  class  of  vehicles  of 
transport  have  travelled  within  the  year,  and  also  know  the 
distance  over  which*each  class  of  objects  of  transport  to  which 
such  vehicles  are  appropriated  have  been  carried,  the  com- 
parison will  inmiediately  supply  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
average  load  carried  by  each  vehicle,  and  this  average  load 
is  the  only  exponent  of  the  extent  to  which  each  class  of 
vehicle  has  been  utilised. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  separate 
mileage  accounts  of  the  traffic  and  of  the  rolling  stock.  In 
the  case  of  the  traffic,  its  mileage  can  be  immediately  ascer- 
tained from  the  record  of  the  receipts,  inasmuch  as  each  sum 
received  represents  the  transport  of  a  given  object  to  a  given 
distance. 

In  the  case  of  the  vehicles  of  transport,  the  manner  in 
which  the  mileage  has  been  hitherto  kept  on  continental  lines 
is  not  as  simple  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.     The 
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places  of  departure  and  arrival  of  each  Teiude  are  reg 
and  reports  from  the  different  Btations  are  receiT 
comparison  of  which  supplies  the  means  of  compot 
mileage. 

Nothing,  however,  would  be  more  etaj  than  to  at 
each  vehicle  of  transport  a  counter,  which  would  b 
self-acting  register  of  the  aggregate  space  over  whi 
vehicle  has  run.  These  counters,  when  required  i 
numbers,  could  be  constructed  at  a  snudl  expense. 
are  not  liable  to  derangement,  and  would  relieve  the 
administration  from  the  clumsy  and  expensiTe  metboi 
serving  and  registering  the  movement  of  the  stock, 
fine,  would  accomplish  the  object  with  greater  certai: 
accuracy.  The  counters,  as  commonly  constmctedy 
to  a  million  of  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  which,  with  i 
ten  feet  in  circumference,  would,  in  round  numbers, 
to  about  two  thousand  miles. 

Similar  instruments  might  be  attached  to  the  engi 
which  a  register  of  their  mileage  would  be  kept. 
manner  an  account  recorded  of  the  movement  of  the 
rolling  stock  would  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  ezpei 
thing  more  being  necessary  than  to  provide  agen 
would  attend  to  and  record  the  indications  of  the  couj 

The  expenses,  besides  being  recorded  under  th< 
heads  of  direction,  way  and  works,  locomotive  powi 
rying  expenses,  &c,  should  also  be  distributed  accor 
some  principles  such  as  those  which  have  been  expls 
Chap.  XII.,  so  as  to  enable  the  managers  of  the  i 
ascertain  the  cost  at  which  each  object  of  traffic  hi 
transported.  It  is  by  a  comparison  of  this  cost  w 
tariff,  that  the  profit  arising  fh>m  each  object  of  ti 
ascertained.  Data  would  thus  be  also  obtained,  by 
the  managers  could  ascertain  what  increased  expense 
be  produced  by  any  given  increase  of  the  distance  t< 
each  object  of  traffic  is  transported,  and  hence  woul 
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the  data  Decessarj  for  the  formation  of  a  graduated  tari£^ 
diminishing  in  iU  rate  per  mile  according  as  the  distances  to 
which  the  olgects  of  traffic  respectively  are  transported  are 
increased* 

These,  and  a  multitude  of  other  practical  problems,  in- 
volving the  most  important  economical  principles  in  railway 
management,  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  here  adverted  to^  and  the  solution  of 
which  would  be  altogether  impossible  unless  data,  such  as 
those  here  described,  could  be  obtained. 

No  such  data  can  be  obtained,  however,  from  the  present 
system  of  railway  accounts,  nor  is  it  possible  for  directors 
and  managers  themselves  to  obtain  the  means  of  solving 
such  economical  problems. 

Connected  with  each  railway  administration,  a  statistical 
bureau  should  be  established  for  organising  and  recording 
these  classes  of  data.*  Such  bureaux  are  already  established 
in  connection  with  several  of  the  best  conducted  continental 
railways,  and  although  their  operations  have  not  been  in  all 
cases  conducted  so  efficiently  as  could  be  desired,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  attended  with  the  best  effects. 

It  cannot  escape  observation  that,  by  the  publication  of 
such  ample  and  detailed  reports  as  I  have  here  proposed, 
the  functions  of  the  board  of  audit,  about  which  so  much 
discussion  has  taken  place,  would  be  stripped  of  much  of 
their  invidious  character,  and  less  difference  of  opinion 

*  The  buainen  of  such  •  burefto,  and  indeed  that  of  other  departments 
in  the  railway  administration,  would  be  materially  fiicilitated  and  expe- 
dited by  the  adoption  of  **  FuLun's  Caiadatimg  SeaU,**  which  is  an 
improvement  on  the  sliding  rule,  the  uses  and  application  of  which  it 
has  enlarged  so  as  to  become  almost  a  new  instrumoit.  In  all  statistical 
inquiries,  where  rates  percentages  and  arithmetical  reductions  are  neces- 
sary, it  supplies  the  place  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  and  gives  the  results 
with  much  greater  expedition,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes. 
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would  prevail  as  to  the  source   from   which  tt 
derive  their  nomination  and  authority. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  railwajs,  being  a 
companies,  whose  concerns  affect  only  their  respect 
holders,  publicity  should  not  be  exacted  from  I 
that  the  shareholders  alone  have  a  right  to  be  ir 
the  affairs  of  their  administration  and  managemez 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing  short  of  pul 
bring  such  information  to  the  knowledge  of  bodies 
and  fluctuating  as  those  of  railway  shareholders. 
means,  short  of  general  publicity,  for  example,  coo 
like  the  proprietors  of  the  North-Western  Railwa; 
a  clear,  full,  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  affiu 
vast  enterprise. 

Besides,  it  may  be  answered,  the  shares  being  i 
daily  bargain  and  sale  in  the  public  market,  every  i 
who  may  become  a  purchaser  has  a  claim  to  a  full  k 
of  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  into  wl 
about  to  enter. 

In  fine,  considering  the  questions  which  have  1 
tated  for  some  months  respecting  the  great  railw 
prises  of  the  country,  in  all  their  bearings  and  reh 
expedient  appears  so  likely  to  remedy  the  evils  wl 
formed  the  subject  of  universal  complaint  and  remc 
to  revive  public  confidence,  and  to  restore  railway 
to  its  just  value  in  the  public  market^  as  a  system  of 
such  as  is  here  recommended. 
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NOTE    ON   PAGE  374. 


Since  this  page  was  printed,  I  have  received  from  Captain 
Ericsson  a  more  exact  report  of  the  performance  of  the 
model  engine  of  ten-horse  power.  It  appeal's  that,  in  long- 
continued  work,  its  average  consumption  of  fuel  is  25  lbs. 
per  hour,  or  2*6  lbs.  per  horse  power.  This  is  considered 
excessive  by  the  inventor,  and  ascribed  to  the  small  dimen- 
sions of  the  engine.  An  engine  of  larger  power  is  now 
being  constructed  at  New  York,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
work  with  much  greater  economy  of  fuel. 
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